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BALTIMORE: 
1) Murvocu, Browne & Hitt, 


166 BALTIMORE STREET. 



































THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


168 WEST a STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANU TURI OF THE 


ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


A Combination of the French and Shoulder Seam Yoke, 


THE ONLY PATTERN INSURING A PERFECT FIT TO ALL FORMS. 


WE HAVE npn smiles FITTED 
30,000 CUSTOMERS! 


And we are now Filling Orders at the rate of 2,400 Dozen Annually. 


#2 SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


For the sake of persons hesitating to entrust orders to an establishment unknown 
to them, we append a few from the almost interminable list of our non-resident cus- 
tomers, to whom we refer as to our promptness and care in filling orders, and as to 
the durability and comfortable fit of our work 


Fion. A. 2 STEPHENS, G cia Hon. GEO. W SANDS, Ellic et City, Md. 
Col. E. G.I Col. E. R. DORSEY, ¢ hut ni Ss. < 
Dr GEO. ¢ COOPER, Artis, Fort Monroe 
" 49 ‘ E. A. SOULLARD, as 
Judge ROBINSON, “Annapolis, Md Prof. J. M. DAS HIE! LL, go olis, Md. 
Hon. H. W. ARCHER, M: dy land “ Ff. ee 
* A. J. ACKERMAN . 5. Attorney Ww. B DANGERFIELD, Alenandria. Ve 
Washingto ) Col. D.C. DeJARNETTE, Georgetown, D. ¢ 
M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. 
i Alexandria. Va W. CC. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va 
Fayette eville. N. ( Hon, A. HARDING, Danville, Ky 
INO. R. CL E, Ellicott City. Md M. HERNDON. Fredericksbur 


-<-7--e-- 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve 
from between the shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm 
horizontally, and bending the elbow. Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For 
Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure 


Deku. careatewn 


Orders fo- GLOVES, TIES. and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, 
promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part cf the Country. 
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CONTENTS: 
I. 


SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN. 
etc.,) Natchez, Miss. - - - - 
RUTH. ‘“ Barton Grey,” Charleston, S. C. 


THE SYLPHS OF THE MINT ISLE. Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 
“ The Doctor,” Va. - - 
The Contemporary Review. «+ 

Mollie E. Moore, Galveston, Texas. 

F. C., Mobile, Ala. - 

Edward Spencer. - - 
RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS. Sidney Lanier. - 

W.C. Elam, Richmond, Va. - - - 

From the French of E. Souvestre. - - - a 
Margaret F. Preston, Lexington, Va. - - . 


ADVENTUKES OF THE DOCTOR. 
MUSIC AND MORALS. II. 
FALLING WEATHER. 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
ON READiING THE POETS. 
A SCALAWAG. 


THE GROAC’H. 
WOMAN’S ART. 


HISTRY UV THE WAW, Cuap. IV. Dr. 
The Cornhill Magazine. - - 


LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. XI, XII. 
THE SIEGE OF PARIS. The Sectator. 
THE LESSONS OF THE ECLIPSE. 
REVIEWS. - - - - . - 
HALDEMAN’S AFFIXES, 
View oF THE LATE War. Vox. II. 


XVIII. THE GREEN TABLE. - - ° 


Col. Fohn S. Holt, (Author of Abraham Page, 
- . * ~ ? sg ° af - 7 s 385 
- 397 
399 
4°7 
414 
429 
439 
43° 
446 
456 
400 
408 
479 
474 
493 


Baton Rouge, 


G. W. Bagby, Richmond, Va. 


The Saturday Review, - - 


501 


Puysics AND Puysio.ocy or SpiriTUALIsmM. 


510 





WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 


39 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES A SPECIALTY. 


a hn eaacenys 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


Having in former years introduced to the public many 


pewand rare vegetables, | am again prepared to supply | 


Vegetable and Flower Seed of the purest quality. My 
Anunal Catalogue, which abounds in fine engravings. con 
tains not only numerous novelties, but all the standard 
vegetables of the farin and garden ‘over one hundred of 
whieh I grow on my three seed farms), and a carefully 
Seiected list of flower seed. Catalogues free to all. 
All my seed is sold under three warrauis:— 
Ist. That all money aent ~hallreach me. 
24. Thiutall seed ordered shill reach the purchaser. 
8d..That my seeds shall be fresh and true to name. 
Pram 
Mass. 


_ JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, 


rm nm rt ort ort 
G9599599555 
TO THE WORKING CLASS—Wee-cnow, 
fornish ali classes with constant emp 
whole ofthe time or for the spare 1 
tand profitable. Persons ofcith 

. to $5 per evening, and 2 proporsi 
their whole time tothe busincss. 
esmuchasmen. Thatall whosce t 


ed, wowLleend $1 to pay 


a valuableszm- 
‘cople’s Literary Companion —o 1 
t family newspapers pubiishi 
» if Oo xr rmancnt, 





end acopy of The 
e@ lezrect ard 

y cil, 

reo%teble werk, address 

i & CO., Acoust, Blainz, 


FANNING’S PATENT 
KID-FITTING 


Demi-Skeleton 


The most easy, graceful and 
sensible Corset ever introduced, 


Sample Cursets sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
Two Dollars. For circular, prices, &c., address 
WORCESTER SKIRT CO., Worcester, Mass. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 
TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GLTTING UP CLUBS. 
a@Send for our New Price Listand a Club Form will 
| accompany it, containing fu.l virections—muaking a large 


| Saving to cousumers aud remunerative to club organizers 


| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 23 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 





; 
| 





KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 
A SURE RELIEF FOR ASTHMA. 
PRICE 40 CENTS #Y MAIL. 
STOWELL & CO., Cuaruzston, Mass, 
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SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


_ 
f eit 


VEWS:, 


PP. STH 
Price list School Desks sent on 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARLES 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 





Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SETTEES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 


application, Free of Charge. 


SCHOOL’DESK, 
The bestfin the world. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 





COMPRISING 


Apparatus Black Boards, Bocks, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of several superior modern styles, and many 
other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. } 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
Publishers and Manufacturers, 
No. 14 Bond St., New York, 





| 


| 
| 





WATERS, MONTEITH & 


SCHOOL: 





<— 
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ARMSTRONC, CATOR & CO. 

237 and 239 Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Ribbons, Millinery & Straw Goods, 


One of the most extensive Millinery Houses in the 











country. Southern and Western Merchants are invited 
tocall. ORDEKS promptly attended to. 
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t Chattanooga and the West, Phila- 


FURNISHERS,| 


Chaitanooga, Tenn. 


ANDREWS’ PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Catalogues and price lists furnished on application, 


A'though thie Desk is manufactured only a 
delphia and New York Stace have taken over £50,000 worth. 


and buy South, 
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Valalogaes and piice jists turnished on application, 


ana buy soutla, 
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Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railway. 


Joun S. 


BARBOUR, 
and J. M. Broapus, 




















President ; 
Gener: 


H, W. Vanpearirr, General Superintendent ; 


il Ticket Agent, 

















Alexandria, Va. 


























LEAVE. (July 26, 1870.) ARRIVE. 5 
oe : MANASSAS BRANCH. 
Pass. | Mis. STATIONS. Mls. Pass _ 4 <P bt af 
A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE Pp. M Pass. Mls. STATIONS. Mis. Pass 
#655 0 ..... Washington..... 178 a stdate < 
8 00 Goo Alexandria 1.....; 171 4. a LEAVE ARRIVE | P. M, 
820! 15... ....Springficld........ 163 .. WASHINGTON 6../146 9 35 
851; 24 +--+. +. Fairiax... .....| 154 coe oee-Alexandria...oee+/119 145 
924} 84 .. Manassas 2...... 144 q soos es MANASSAS,, .-./112 12 25 
953) 45- - Catiett... 133 333 5 .3..Broad Run... ..| 97 11 43 
10 06 47. Warrenton Jun 131 326 8 . ARNOT <conce 05:1 1118 
Warren = 230 @ .Markham ........ %4 10 39 
) Varren 230 ‘ 3S 
1100} See | fe i viites:Front Royal. ... 61 10 01 
70 22 . Bealeton 14 3 04 ceoceeeStrasbure T.0seeee| Bi 9 98 
10 32 oR ‘appahannoc k en j20 Zod y coe: cece WOOGBOCK.c. ccce| 38 8 41 
11 04 ttreeee Culpeper ....... 100 22 coooe Mt. Jackwon.. oc-| 27 8 02 
11 38 Rapidan u 138 sooo ee Timberville...o...| 16 724 
1] 56 siete oof. 91 115 : ... Harrisonbarg.....| 0 6 30 
255; 6... Gordonsville fae &2 12 45 nave ceavn 
135; 110] ........ Keswick . - | 68; 1155 ARRIVE sAVE || A. M. 
205; 117 "Chariottesville.. Lol 61 11 30 § ——_— — 
4 00 133, ++ eee, COVERY Ne. .sr0eee | * 1) oe 1 Connects with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan- 
837, 148 . -. Lovingston Rane: ee 3U 9 52 dria, Loudoun & Hampshire Rai)ways. 
412: 158)... ...New Giasgow..... 20 91% 2 With Manassas Branch. 38 Junction of Warrenton 
428 164 .-----Amherst. eo} 14 9 02 Branch. 4 With Chesape ake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
5 U5 4 ae nehburg 5..... 0; *825 V rginia and Tenn. Kailway. 6 With 2.50 P.M train 
san Gries Senthil 35 = & from Wi ashington to Baltimore. _7 W ith Winchester, 
Pp. M. j ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. # Potomac and Strasburg Division, B. & O. R. R. 
eat SOPr Mum 





* Daily 
































A \ —_ ——— — —— — ——— 
| ‘ | | 
| a s | * 
s | z _ ‘Ss ; § & 
= | 7 = - rt = | S of | S .; 
En | Ea E STATIONS. e | Fa | Es 
a a a” Ss a , | a 
J | ma * = | a i 
” ee S |! S 
pane —j}— —| | 
a a ee Te. O P. M. A.M | PM. 
| 7 LEAVE ARRIVE 
5.40 | 4.15 6.15 vocsccece. PRTERGBURG ccccscces|| S10 9.50 | 6.45 
9.30 7.15 12.20 .-WELDON OR GASTON..... 1.15 6.55 | 3.25 
P M. AVRIVE 


LEAVE 

Trains leaving Petersburg at 4.15, P. M., and Weldon at 6.55 aA. M, form a close connection between 
New Orleans and New York. And those leaving Petersburg at 540 a. m, and Weldon at 325 P. M., 
make close connections between New York and Charleston, Augusta and Savaunah. Freight Trains 
connect close.y with Powhatan Steamers at Petersburg. 
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RICHMOND, Leengrangucmnerstieng & POTOMAC, 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericks’urg & Potomac Pailway.—PeteR V. DanteL, President; E. T. D. Myers, Gen. 
Sapt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad.—T. H. Wxnne, Pres.; and M. W. Yarrneron, ec'y and Treas., 
Richmond, Va. 


Petersburg and Weidon Railway.—C. F. Cotu:er, Pres.; and R. B. Prarnam, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 












































TRAINS SOUTH.  ———~™S” (Oct. 16, 1870.) -~”s«sPRAINS NORTH. 
Acc. Exp. Exp.|| Mis. STATIONS. Mis. | Exp. | Exp.| Acc. 
P.M. | A. M. || LEAVE. ARRIVE. || P.M. A. M. | 

700, 715! ee fl en 216 6 45; 600 
(Steamboa’) | | P M. 
1114 11 5} BS! cccccce conven -ACQUIA CRE Tiintesnnwabe wie 161|| 3 15) 1250 7 30 
12 00 11 48 OD. asavescevee F R DDMRICKSBURG 2. .. .... woe 147| 221) 1153 658 
110 124 is aecanas 6 SE enue esnen cece eee: +04 126; 116) 10 44 6 06 
142, 1 i. (jeep RipeegRereg esi: 115) 12 39) 10 09 5 35 
227; 15 — EE sats nee entadeten: Gane 103, 12 06) 932 500 
830) 3 = LV .| 1115} 8 30 400 
Rael Ball Soe b verwekessuctaa RICHMOND &. ..0.000-6. 00 Jan 9%! 3935! 820 Pr. xu 
42 8 -HA J aes ° %5| 12 04; 7 42 
2 446 3 “PORT WALTRALL - Rae 70} 11 49) .oe = 
-™. 505) 3 { LV 11 35 05 *- 
615} B40) 415) 12 py f cee. ceceeee PETERSBURG 4...... .... | aR 4) "9 50; 645 8 10 
765 640 5 so Sexe. 000.5046 crcneees 42' 855) 540 6 30 
| £845 8° @ eee, JARRATT'S ow eae I 33) 825) 505 4% 
1040 800 6 HICKSFORD JUNCTION 6.. esa! asker “elala 4; 745) 430 800 
1220 930) 7 ; 2 7 | Sa 0; 650; 330 115 
P.M. A. M. LYAVE. A.M.| P.M. P.M. 











CONNECTIONS. 

1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways, 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Suipnur Springs, ete 
8 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Ricimond Dauville & Piedmont Railways. 
4 With South Side and Norfoik & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
6 With Wilming ston & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 

a ME 0th MOT. eV, Oi Oe ae 


Richmond, Danville ¢ & Piedmont Railways. 


A. S. Burorp, President, and THos. Dopamgap 
Richaond, Va, 















General Superintendent, 


b] 





Mail. | Pass. | Miles. STATIONS. Miles. Pass. | Mail. 
P. M.) A. M LEAVE ARRIVE P.M 
| 
9 15 Cee OL Ls | 189 $50) 7 
10 03 OD sntiina. tate wne<anes oJ i+ 5 ea oe 176 3 00 6 37 
10 x6 DE scasigiak oneaaven eV OMNURATE,. ccccnenas save ders 166 22] 608 
11 22 DD cacscoccsse eo MMA COURT TOURER... .ccccss + ae 153 14°) § 93 
12 45 OO OE eee 135 12 43) 4 33 
150 ROD REIT BE FEE kc. coccncce: consece 115) 1125; 330 
2 47 DD, sccecee- cose seece cece ROANOKE Sh: Hedbsabeene 46 v9 10 28) 2 ¢ 
3 4) onceerel Se FUE Nhs 60000000600 cone see 88 9 53) 2 05 
1 13 RCE ene 80 9 24) 1 37 
J ae. ee nna BAWKKSDALES —_ OR na 62 8 24) 12 42 
| ii, | ea Ly A er eee 48 740; 1157 
coeseten 22% MOC EEN sccoe 3 11 0? 
iia saan dae ae REIDSVILLE... udlatciaadaeuves 24 1 40 
MOREHE sie, isp adaendgdea jana 8 9 50 
oe cece ceovcccce .G REEAs BORO’ ese sadceuee 0 9 25 
ai 8: M |ARRIVE LEAVE || aA. ml P.M 





1 Connects with Railways diverging from Richmond. 
2 With South Side Railway for Lynchbarys 
8 With North Carolina Railway for Raleigh, and points South. 
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Wilmine rton, Columbia NX Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & M ANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Brinees, President ; Joun C. Winper, Gener: - Superintendent; Wa. A. Waker, Secretary 


and Tre } 


surer; and d J. R. Latta, General Frei ght and Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N.C. 





pay ene Miles. STATIONS. Miles. Exp’ss| Accom. 


P. M. 4. M LEAVES AERIVE P. M. A. M. 
7 4 5 00 © .o eecccedsoccese Py ot de POO ee 171 9 3) 6 12 
8 38 5 54 ET 0066.066. cocnencecessste nity tenn Olsens ccc: es0eeee eens 154 8 41 5 20 
10 08 73 IB one» nccbesd ebertece Lgpivg 125°" Se ea 127 6 55 8 50 
11 14 8 38 Gi tae sen seveetenames PAE ST & déscocesccces ons 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32 9 51 Rb aah: adae 1 ¥os Boe: Sennene IN rn 85 4 43 1 26 
2 20 11 13 ee UC” Eee 64 8 30 212 
417 12 19 Ril aces opie akon main AUYNCHBURG™: piiwee. eeeceses wer 43 2 11 9 05 
6 30 1 20 ee wieeee «-SUMPTERVILLE.... .... hhh een 25 117 7 05 
7 30 2 00 ee UCU Se 14 12 88 5 25 
8 00 2 16 a Ce >. RR Ce 9 12 22 4 45 
9 OU 3 00 | BPRS MEE MANE 4... csinccoce, noans 0 1i 40 3 45 


A. x P. M ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. P Me 





1 Connects wit! iimington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayettevil le and Conw ayb ro’. 
3 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington aud Northeastern Railways 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway. 
BREET PLC STOEL 6 OC De RA EEO. OR LO EE LY BI da OI 


RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


¢ 


Dr. W. J. WKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BADGER, secré 
tary; W. W. Vass, Treasurer; J. M PooL, Ge} ral Ticket As 

















TRAINS NORTE a. a TRAINS SOUTH. 
= = = 3 ————— 
Ae 1 aR STATIONS rs Mail 1. —— A® = 
=z 8 gi eis | 2 g 
¢ija ei gs < - 











6 00 5 80 -RALEIGH, No. 1........--- 9% 430 9 30 
633' 6388!) 851. 851'6. ........ “+e MILL BR OK. keane .- 91: 408 408: 836 852 
~ 8 


7 00 7 00 9 05 I: Dea bilekaraen me * ers ittipanecesens 87 8 53 8 53 8 12 8 12 
7 27 7 29 922 99215 .... a a 335 83 740 7 42 
8 35 827% 1005 1008 27 stipaue PRANKLINTON.... inate 2 49 2 52 6 28 6 31 
9 26 92 WO Was . ées<eseutsl EE EMEETD 06050600 0e0y 10m 217 217 5 33 5 35 
1012 1014 11 09/1111 44 .. coe HENDERSON......-. «--. (68: 2 QE 1 48 4 43 4 46 
1109 1111 i DD Me BG! 60ck cess ceene Wet senetccseeceos ee 125 3 41 3 48 
11 23, 1120, 1156 11 56 57 ............ RIDGEWAY ..... --- 140 12 41 12 41 3 21 3 24 


















































1156 1158 1233 12 23 62 -»». WARRENTON -+» -« 85:12 2012 28 248 251 
a a.M P.M. | P.M. 
220 12 22 12 37 : Re TTT Te | 12 06 12 06 2 22 2 24 
49 49 125 BROWN’S T. O be cveece: [ae 1148 11 48 1 52 1 52 
1 LITTLETON «0+ eees 1m 11 3! 11 31 1 20 1 22 
2 04 2 O4 1 3 i) 7). - 1b 13 11 1) 11 12 47 12 47 
A. M. 4. M A. M. 
2 24 > 29 1 44 1 47 8 » GASTON. He. B...000 - 138 10 57 11 00 12 10 12 15 
A.M P.M 
8 45 2 30 %% - WELDON ae 10 15 11 00 
HE avy Figures denot e Meeting an G Paseit g Pointe 
No. 1 connects with North Carolina k. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2 connects with Pet re urg Railroad 
Ni 1ects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roavoke, & P tersburg & Weldon Raiiroads. 
= “ROSS Po TUL a el OE ERE LI RS" RAEI cet eas 
‘ A ’ j j ‘ » 
CHATHAM RAILROAD. 
Dr, W. J. Wawsrnys, President; A. B ANDREWS, Superinie ident 
rains Numb Leave Raleich 2 1} | _-!) Trains Sorsh Arr. at Releioh, 
es | : - —_ TOY 2-7 eee 
STATIONS. a4 ha ; 
Arriv Leav jw=| | Arrive. | Leave. 
-_ 
7.00 A.M., | |leeeeee .+.RA LEIGH, No. 1 cooeeee 0.30 3.45 P.M. 
7.35 a.M.7.40 § 8! 8 CAREY.... . eee! (122 13.00 ** (3.05 P. M. 
8.05 ¢ 10 * \\14' 6 APEX... - eveesees 12116 2.25 ¢! 2.30 
10 ** 9.15 OTT sssnteone Mi ERI LY OAKS. ....ccce-ee sconce a} 4111.20 ** 11.25 
4.3 BO! Ell <ccccccccese f ;AYWOOD, NO, 2... sseeeeeee Lae. "<* 

















with Ral igh & Gast on R. R. and North Caroli ina R. R. 
No. 2 with stages for Jonesboro ,on Western R R. (16 miles digtant), ‘which connect with cars for Fayetteville. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca 


is acknowledged (by the 
leading fashion authorities) to be the standard 
Alpaca now sold in the Untied States, 

They aregreatly improved in tustreand shade 
of black. For Spring and Summer wear—being 
finished alike on both sides and made of the 
very finest matesinl, they far surpass ail 
other Biack Aipacas sold in this country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
ehants in ali the I+ od cities and towns 
throughout all the Sitares. 

eer Parchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is atiached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Buffaio, precisely like 
the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO. 
427 &4 


Sole Importers of this } Brand for the United States. 


COLGATE & CO. 


RECOMMEND THEIR NEW 


“Rondeletia’”’ Toilet Soap. 


Sold by Dealers in Perfumery 
Goods, aud first-class Grocers. 


429 Broadway, New York, 


and Faney 


ONLY TWO TEASPOONFULS 


Of Doo.tey’s Yeast Powper to a quart of flonr are 
necessary to produce extra biecuits, roils, &c., while 
those of ordivary manufactnre require nearly double 
that quantity. 11 ie is owing to it# Seay t purity and 
extra strength. Aside from this fact. each package 
contains he fall amount that is represented. Hence, 
Do Ler’s ts the Cheapest. Best, and most Reliable in 
market, and takes the precedent of all othera. Gro 
cera keep it everywhere Doorty “ Brotrarr, Man- 
ufacturers, 69 New Street. New York 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 4 PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Qraen Tem Flavor. War 
ranted to snit a!l tastes. For «ale 
everywhere. And for sale wholesale 
only >v tle GrReaT ATLANTIC AND 
Pactric Tea Co., 8 Church Street 
New York. P.O. Box 5504 

Sena for Thea-Nectar Circul: 





TNEIVERSASN, HAIR GROWER 
DRES#ING AND RE*ToRATIVE. Removes impuri- 

ties and dandruff. Cures ali scalp diseases, inclnding 
Scald Head. Stops its falling ont. Gnaranteed to grow 
hair on bald heads atc Price. No pay till itis one inch 
long. Address, CHEMICAL WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


—A choice 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





THE BEAVER BRAND 







SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


hese GOODS are finished alike on both sideg 
and are distingnished for their silky appear 
brilliant lustre,2nd pure shade of fast Blaek, 
Being made of the very finest material, they 
positively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in 
the United States. 

Teese spicndid Goods rnre sold by most 
of the leading Ketail Dry Goods Mer 
chants inall the leading cities and towns 
throughout all the States, 

SF Parchasers will know these Goods 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear 
ing a picture of the iteaver, precisely tike 
the above. 





nce 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO. 
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SOME OF OUR (LOCAL) GREAT MEN.* 
SECOND PAPER. 


HE fable of Pandora is incomplete. Hope was left behind, 
truly; but her most efficient hand-maiden, Self-Conceit, was 
left with her. To refer to more authentic history: when the curse 
fell upon man, three precious boons were given him— Labor, Hope, 
and Self-Conceit ; neither of them perfect without the others, and the 
three together giving life most of its charms and most of its aspiration 
and efficiency for good. Add Faith and Charity, and we have the 
quintette of excellencies which make the perfect man, ready to contend 
for mastery over all the ills of his nature, and ever ‘sure of the 
victory. 

A man without self-conceit is hopelessly imperfect.. He is a misery 
to himself, and of no account to others. He had far better be 
without arms or legs ; for self-conceit may stimulate his invention to 
supply their place. He may paint pictures, or-play the fiddle, or use 
the scissors deftly with his toes if he have no arms, or may do a many 
things useful or ornamental if without legs; or, if he have no other 
talent, it may make him a first-class beggar, and so a benefactor, in a 
limited sense. For his own sake he had better lack charity, which, if 
he have plenty of conceit, is the only one of the principal virtues he 
can lack. 

We all live principally for others. One’s own share in what one 
does or accumulates is very small. The great man is the man who 





* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian of 
Congress at Washington. 
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confers great benefits upon his fellow-men ; and all men, from a 
Socrates down to a Mr. Fritz, are weighed and valued according as 
they are benefactors. 

What was Washington (if, except as a model, he were a Benefactor ; 
which I begin to doubt), and what were Newton, and Bacon, and | 
Watt, and all the other great benefactors of the earth? And what 
have been the great Generals of all ages? Every one of them was 
raised and sustained by an unfaltering self-conceit, which found possi- 
bilities for himself in what was impossible to others. Then Shaks- 
peare, and the great poets and writers: what would they ever have 
given to the world but for their self-conceit? 

Majestic Virtue! How hast thou been belied by the vain and 
envious, who saw in thy manifestations only reproaches to themselves ! 
What forests of switches have been shattered by misguided parents 
to expel thee! What oceans of ink have been used to blacken thy 
just reputation! Mine be the task to sing thy praises, thou benignant 
prompter of my pen! Grant me cause for a double share of thy 
inspiration ! 

When I look around upon the men of note in our community I find 
but one, and when I sum up our great men I find not a single one 
who should not, in fairness, attribute his success to his self-conceit. 

There is Jenkins, the lawyer. I remember Jenkins before he came 
to the bar. He was, and is, one of those prophets without honor 
such as are to be found before the public in his own and in every 
other country. Far from being deterred by having no honor, his 
knowledge, his self-conceit, and his determination to get rich rejoice 
in finding themselves unburthened by scruples or reputation, and of 
course he is succeeding. 

I do not know why I selected Jenkins first as anexample. Perhaps 
it is because I do not like him. My innate sense of justice tells me 
that for offensive self-conceit he is not very much worse than are 
several others of my acquaintance. But his voice is loud, his manner 
is dictatorial, his knowledge is never at a loss though he may never 
before have heard of the subject of conversation or dispute. Hang 
the fellow! Ihave heard him give 17th Ramsbotham’s Reports, page 
792, case of Peters versus Humphreys, in which the Court decided 
thus and so, as an authority to a non-professional crowd for some 
mooted point — and I never heard of such a case or of such Reports. 
And what can a man do but have his own opinion of such conduct? 
He cannot assert without exposing himself to a charge of ignorance, 
which such a fellow would certainly make by word or look, that there 
are no such Reports. And if he assert it, how is he then and there 
to prove it? 

Besides ; once when I told him that it was not English to say 
“these things are clearly differenced from those,” he took the pains 
to hunt up a sermon by a Rev. Dr. Somebody which contained the 
phrase, and has ever since been twitting me upon the matter. “Oh,” 
he will say, “recollect, you once thought that ‘differenced’ was not 
English”— as though one Reverend Doctor could make English, or 
as though one mistake destroyed all a man’s credit for good sense or 
correctness. My opinion to this day is that “differenced” is as vile 
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a word as was ever invented by one too hurried, too lazy, or too 
careless to think. 

But such is Jenkins. Nothing can escape the eager eye of his 
self-conceit. The mistakes and failings of others are only so many 
proofs of his own wisdom and virtue; and, mark my words, if he is 
not sent to the penitentiary on account of some miscalculation, he will 
die a rich and respected man. 

Excuse this allusion, which has caused a digression from the more 
stately course of my subject. I could not resist the temptation to 
illustrate how the grandest virtue may by excess become a vice. And 
to give another instance of it: when personal goodness prevents one’s 
making allowances for the foibles of others — becomes, in short, rigid 
righteousness — its virtuous character is merged into uncharitableness, 
which is the parent of many sins. So when self-conceit leads to loud 
self-assertion, or to holding truth lightly, or to disregarding the rights 
or feelings of others, it becomes monstrous — though prodigiously 
effective. There is no weakness about self-conceit in any of its 
forms. It is not a namby-pamby, sentimental virtue, and is very much 
out of place in a Sunday school, though often seen there, and though 
often one of the chiefest gifts of superintendent and teachers. 

But although there is no sentiniental weakness about it, self-conceit 
often presents itself in most amiable and amusing forms. Always 
admirable, it is frequently gentle and graceful also ; and in no one of 
our great mer. do I find it so harmlessly and so comically displayed as 
in 


Our GENERAL. 


In the war of 1812 he ran away from school and got his shot at the 
British somewhere on our Southern coast. Military glory was always 
his chief admiration and desire; and although his fortune in early 
life led him to house and sign-painting, his ambition gave color to his 
whole life. He fancied that he exactly resembled Napoleon Bona- 
parte in personal appearance ; and indeed, when he folded his arms 
and assumed the Napoleonic attitude, as that is usually given us by 
painters, there was a great likeness between them. So great an ambi- 
tion, spurred on by so marvellous a likeness, could not fail to be 
active ; and in due time he was elected Colonel, and then Brigadier- 
General of the militia.. Of course he provided himself with a fine 
horse and equipments and a gorgeous uniform ; and it may easily be 
guessed that the semi-annual militia-musters were rigidly enforced. 

Far be it from me to describe the details of those musters, as I 
remember them. I have too much respect for our General to relate 
anything which might tend to place him in a ridiculous light. The 
musters were required by law, and he did his duty by having them 
duly made. Let the descriptions given of them by Longstreet and 
others — descriptions which I do not wish to imitate, and, to save my 
life, could not equal— be hereto annexed and made part of this 
record. 

From 1814 to 1846 was a long time to wait for active, real glory ; 
and in the meantime our General married a girl of some property, 
and throve in this world’s goods (for he was too self-conceited to be 
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thriftless or vulgarly dissipated), and became a successful planter, 
with a fine town-house in which he and his family lived in high style. 
In those good old times people very oddly became rich and aristocratic ; 
or rather, men became rich and their families very oddly became 
aristocratic. And if the world can produce a more rigidly aristocratic 
family than the descendants of a rich overseer or tradesman or 
mechanic, or from a stock in some other doubtful condition, I should 
not like to see them. You see, the lurking doubt about their social 
standing keeps their vanity always on the alert and their self-assertion 
always active. 

Understand me: I say “from a stock in some other doubtful 
condition””—a phrase which is nonsense unless you understand my 
idea on the subject of “blood.” To those who regard labor as 
disgraceful there is no doubtfulness at all about the exact condition 
of the family of a laborer or tradesman; but to the believer in 
“blood ” that condition is “doubtful ;” for it may be most excellent, 
or may be mean. Poverty is shared by the descendants of natural 
and political kings and nobles of all degrees, and honest poverty will 
devote itself to that labor which presents itself as most available, 
whether it be with head or hands. There is many a family of honest 
laborers which shows in form and countenance, in intelligence and 
behavior, the possession of the best blood ; while there is many a 
family whose meanness of form and feature and behavior, and whose 
narrow minds show that the wealth in which they pride themselves is 
but the result of accident, or of successful meanness in themselves or 
their ancestors. 

I should be a blind philosopher if I could not see and did not 
fully believe in blood, by which I mean mental; moral, and physical 
qualities hereditarily transmissible ; while I should be a pitiable snob 
if I failed to recognise the best qualities inherited, however poor in 
property or unimportant in popular esteem the persons inheriting 
them. A dray-horse may show good blood in form and by his fire, 
but he proves it by the will with which he works and suffers. Dray- 
horses and common soldiers ought all to be thoroughbreds but for 
the pity of destroying such precious and rare material, which true 
economy teaches to use only in cases of emergency where something 
surpassing ordinary force of will is to be done. 

There is no reason, then, why the children of a house-painter, of a 
tanner, of a carpenter, or of a rag-picker should not be quite as good 
and have quite as much self-conceit as, the best of their fellow-men ; 
but this is an envious world, and good policy as well as really lofty 
pride would dictate that the shop should be at least three generations 
in the background before any flagrant evidences of self-conceit are 
manifested. 

One of the great troubles about our noble virtue is its impetuous- 
ness ; its never stopping to calculate either propriety or probability. 
And besides that, now I come to think of it, Nature often deals it 
out with a reckless hand — as she sometimes endows a miserably poor 
man with a lavish generosity. 

But all this is carrying us away from the military career of our 
General, who raised a company and went to Mexico, where he radiated 
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“much glory, all of which was absorbed by his superiors. I suppose 


that he always saw himself and was conscious of his own effulgence ; 
but until Scott and others squabbled and bedimmed each other, he 
did not shine out much in the world. As the greater lights, however, 
were quenched by death or by true history in the newspapers, he 
gradually shone brighter and brighter, with more steady and assured 
radiance, until I verily believe he considered the glory of the war to 
be a Tontine —all of it inheritable by the survivor. 

“Well,” said the General, one day early in 1861, “they are about 
to muddle up things beautifully at Milledgeville, and I must go and 
see about it.” 

He said this at the post-office just after the mail was distributed 
and he had read his letters. A frown of concern was upon his noble 
brow. He seemed discontented rather than gratified that he should 
be forced from his peaceful retreat to regulate public affairs ; and to 
hear him peevishly say, “ Why, I told the Governor that would never 
do, never do in the world! What can the man mean?”— would have 
been worth an hour at the circus if the gravity of public affairs had 
allowed one to be amused at anything. 

He went and saw the Governor, and was soon back with the appoint- 
ment of Major-General of State troops. 

A busier and more important man than he, for the few days that he 
was at home, was never seen. The appointment of his military 
family was the great affair—the movements of his troops were not 
spoken of; for he, of course, knew exactly what those movements 
should be in every emergency, and, equally of course, he could not 
speak of them. “It’s the details,” he would say —“ what to a civilian 
are the little, picayune, insignificant details —which try a General. To 
manceuvre his troops, when his commissary and quartermaster’s 
departments, and his aides, and couriers, and personal attendants, 
and his Adjutant-General’s department are all well chosen, complete, 
and effective, is easy enough. You know your tools, and what can be 
done with them. The great General is shown by his choice of his 
tools. There is Tom, now, my body-servant. He’s a first-rate cook, 
and a good hostler ; but wouldn’t I be in a fix if I could not calculate 
exactly where my horses or my camp-chest were at any time in the 
confusion of amoment? And that great dunderhead would never have 
things straight, and the whole army might go to h—Il on account of 
it. For little mishaps often derange and ruin campaigns. Look at 
Napoleon — hungry at one time, with an indigestion at another. No. 
I’ll have to leave Tom, and take Old Dick, or else Black Sam. It’s 
really bothersome.” 

And what a prodigious military family he had! “There is no 
telling,” he would say, “in which direction or in how many directions 
a General’s plans and emergencies may compel his efforts at the 
same moment. There are thirty-six points to the compass, and I 
ought to be prepared to send to all of them.” The consequence 
was that he had thirty-six aides ; and as he would often need to send 
the same message twice, he duplicated them with thirty-six couriers. 

I call this true military prevision ; and although our General might 
have found if he had been called to our rough-and-tumble service in 
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Virginia, for instance, that a smaller number would answer, yet he 
was wise in the beginning to guard against all accidents. That General 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson found a staff of -half-a-dozen officers 
sufficient for all emergencies was not to be wondered at, for they could 
command the whole staff of the army ; but for a Brigadier or a Major- 
General not to have an instrument provided to his hand for everything 
would have been inexcusable. 

This was the General’s reasoning; and, really, according to 
practice, at first there seems to be reason in it; and a large number 
of his friends and the sons of his friends found refuge from hardship 
and danger as majors, captains, lieutenants, scouts, and couriers 
upon his staff. Oh it is a great blessing to live in the neighborhood 
of a great man in war times, and to be of sufficient local importance 
to be valued by him. 

When the Confederate army was formed, our General tried hard to 
secure in it the same rank he held with the State troops. “ But 
Davis,” he said, “is one of the most obstinate and prejudiced men 
in the world. He never has forgotten or forgiven me for a criticism 
I made upon the drill of his regiment when we were brigaded together 
in Mexico, at Monterey. Quitman had the brigade, and he ordered 
each regiment to clear a drill and parade-ground in the chaparral ; 
and Davis’s men, a set of d—d lazy Mississippi swell-heads, didn’t 
half do their work ; and one day passing along there I said to our 
Major, who was riding with me: ‘These Mississippians may fight, 
and I reckon they do, but they are too d—d lazy to work and to drill, 
and our boys can drill the socks off of them’ (which was the fact) ; 
and just then I turned my head, and who should I see but Davis, 
riding near enough to have heard every word I said. He didn’t say 
anything, but I know he must have heard it, and it must have cut 
him. He’s never liked me since. He tells me to raise a regiment 
and make my way up in rank; but I’ll be d—d if I submit to be 
overslaughed by any man! I know my value; and he’ll find it out 
before he gets through.” 

The General aiways remained in his position with the State troops, 
and no doubt did a fine part in bewildering the enemy by his move- 
ments ; but I was myself too much engaged in marching about and 
being bewildered to note very accurately his movements, even had I 
remained where I could learn of them. 

It is the daily conduct of the General since the war which has 
fixed my admiration of him; and I shall always be convinced that 
“Davis didn’t know his true value.” He has often related to me 
little incidents which place campaigns and movements in a new light. 
For instance, he said to me one day: “ Joe Johnston was right, sir. 
He was right, and the world never knew it. He was backing down 
and down to Dalton, and past Dalton, and everybody was hollering 
out against him why he didn’t fight. But he knew what he was at, 
and so did I. He was backing down to my supports. We'd have 
joined in another week and have bagged the last d—d one of them, 
if Davis hadn’t relieved him. So ¢ha¢ fell through. And then when 
I heard Hood was going to advance, I wrote to him to hold on for 
me ; and I sent five of my staff, one after the other, with letters to 
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that effect ; but he never minded at all—only sent me word to hurry 
up. And I did hurry up, but before I could get started he was gone. 
So that fell through. Oh, I tell you, sir, it was a regular mess they 
made of it at Richmond. I believe that Davis knew of my designs 
all along ; but even if he didn’t, how could he know ?— him there in 
Richmond and us on the spot.” 

However all this may be, the momentous dignity and self-sacrificing 
spirit of our General when he decided to take the oath showed the 
value of the man. “I don’t care a curse for myself,” said he, “but 
what’s the use of fretting the devils: they have enough against me 
now, and are looking with a savage eye ; and if I fret them and they 
commence on me and get a taste of blood, where will it end? No, 
sir ; I’ll take their d—d oath and be as good as any of them. Then 
we'll see. I'll stand by my own, and they shall never suffer because 
I’m obstinate! Sir, you’ll find ‘ If Hood had only waited !’ engraved 
on my heart when I am dead!” Then wringing his hands and 
stamping his feet, “Why in the devil didn’t the fellow wait! He 
knew I was coming! I sent five of my staff one after the other to 
tell him to wait ; and I know they got to him, for he sent me word 
to hurry up! Oh, they played the old Harry; and here’s the 
consequences !” 

That oath was a bitter pill ; but how could one with such sublime 
motives as those which actuated our General have acted differently ? 
And his hair is becoming grayer and grayer as he reflects upon the 
glorious result of his defence of the salt-works on the coast, and the 
miserable results of Hood’s not waiting for his supports. 

I fear, dear reader, that I have chosen an almost too exalted model 
to give an idea of the excellencies of self-conceit appreciable by men 
in ordinary life. The fact is I did not, in reality, set out to talk 
exclusively about self-conceit. It was only an idea which over- 
whelmed me suddenly as I was passing in mental review the causes 
of the greatness of the men I have known. I reflected that no man 
without it would ever lead a life so independent as to allow his 
greatness to appear. Following the crowd and acting with the crowd, 
he would be confounded with the crowd. Therefore, dear reader, be 
always on the look-out for evidences of self-conceit in the history of 
my great men ; and if you do not find them, set it down that I am 
not drawing from nature, but am romancing. F do not pretend to 
always tell the exact truth, and yet I contend that I never romance. 
If what I say is not what was, or what occurred in that particular 
case, it is true nevertheless. There is all the difference in the world 
between stringing truths together in a philosophical writing and 
stringing falsehoods together in a romance. The first, if artistically 
done, is bound to be logical ; the latter, however well done, is bound 
to be illogical. There is no help for it. One may tell one irrefutable 
lie, as he may join one irregular polygonal figure to a perfect square ; 
but when it comes to make a compact and regular figure out of many 
irregular polygonals, he fails. 


I have sketched our Barber, our Congressman, and our General ; 
and all their acquaintances will, I think, admit that my sketches are 
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firm and faithful. I may not succeed so well with my portrait of our 
Preacher ; for he is hardly one of our local great men. The moving 
and exalting power with him is humility rather than self-conceit, the 
love of others rather than self-love ; and I may be too unsympathetic 
to describe that character well. Not that he has not also an occasional 
flush of self-conceit ; but it is so faint and fitful, and is so connected 
with the laudable pursuits of horticulture and tinkering, that one is 
inclined to neglect it as imaginary. I have never known fim to 
talk as though he made pear-trees, or created the fusibility of soft- 
sawder. 

He bears the same name as does the Hon. John, our former Con- 
gressman ; and there is, therefore, all the less likelihood that they are 
akin. It is so rarely the case that one Smith has any connection 
whatever with the other Smith over the way, that you may feel pretty 
safe in abusing that other Smith in his presence. I am not going to 
abuse our Preacher Smith, however ; on the contrary, I have a pro- 
found respect for him and am obliged to praise him. 

Brother Smith is a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, with a narrow chest, 
lank black hair, a sparse beard, and large dark eyes, rather hollow in 
their orbits. When I first knew him he was hardly more than forty- 
five years old ; but he had so large and square a wife, and so many 
children, that one was apt to think him older. If you think that the 
size and shape of his wife are not things to judge by, it shows that 
you have not been very observant. And you have certainly lived out 
of my world if you have not noticed the proclivity of the very poor 
and pious to marry young. I mean nothing disrespectful by calling 
it a “proclivity,” and do not wish to suggest a jumping-off place ; but 
their marrying is certainly an acclivity up which they ascend to 
prosperity, or even to much fame—though a poor preacher with a 
wife and a house full of children has at least that which keeps his 
faith active. Woe be to him if his faith should falter or fail. 

I am sure that Brother Smith’s faith never failed, though it may 
have faltered in some turns of the strange and hard way he has had to 
travel. ‘That cold, wet day on which he moved to Yatton, for instance, 
his two oldest boys trudging sturdily alongside of the ricketty old 
borrowed carriage dragged by two sorry borrowed mules, through the 
deep mud, his eldest girl muddy over her shoe-tops with walking 
up the long hills when the mules balked, his wife and the smaller 
children crowded in the vehicle, his arms and lungs weary with urging 
along his jaded team. It was a cheerless time even if the end of 
their journey had been a cosy home ; but I can imagine the feeling of 
utter desolation when they arrived at the small, long-used wooden 
cottage set aside in the edge of the town as a parsonage, and he had 
to walk half-a-mile for the key before the shivering family could get 
out of the mist and cold wind, into the bare, damp-smelling, 
fireless rooms, and then had to wait several hours for the wagon to 
arrive with their scant furniture, their bedding, provisions, and cooking 
utensils, before they could eat or repose in comfort. 

If any friends had been there to welcome them, his well-tried 
patience would have felt itself well rewarded ; but a sympathy which 
makes one actually cold, wet, and miserable, is more than a mere 
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“stated supply” can reasonably expect; and except two or three 
poor, rough-coated cows, browsing upon the scrubby growth of huckle- 
berry bushes and oak dotting the common, not a living creature was 
to be seen. 

It was a pretty rough trial to Brother Smith’s faith, and was suc- 
ceeded by many others before he gathered a congregation large 
enough to give him a “call,” as it is technically named, and then rich 
and earnest enough to pay him a salary sufficient to exist upon. After 
that, the way was tolerably smooth ; and it is Preacher Smith in his 
better days that I wish to sketch. 

As Preacher Smith he is a sincere, earnest, Christian man. As Mr. 
Smith he is a compound of the literary, the scientific, and the pomo- 
logical ; for they are his leading pursuits, and those by which he is 
best known out of the Church. 

As to his literary pursuits, he is a ripe scholar; but, like a great 
many others, he has more taste than power of expression. Some men 
have dreaming souls which vehemently desire and strive to reach an 
object, without the power to move —lame souls which know the way 
and yet cannot pursue it. I can imagine the form almost divine 
hidden in the rough, massive marble longing with all intensity to 
develop itself, but held powerless in the cold, rigid block which 
clings to it. So it was with Mr. Smith. He gave us a lecture once 
on the poetry of Poe, and at another time on the genius of Waverly, 
and I declare I felt dusty after each of them. I concluded that the 
Brother was too scientific and pomological to be literary ; that is to 
say, that he required to see and handle in order to comprehend fully ; 
that though he could raise perfect pears and cabbages, he could never 
invent a new fruit or vegetable. 

In the pulpit he is wise, bold, aggressive ; the human heart seems 
to be an open book to him in which every occult mystery is made 
plain. Out of the pulpit he is simple, timid, sensitive ; unable to 
read the plainest characters. Like many others, he understands 
human nature but cannot understand individuals, He knows, in 
general, that men may be found not too good to take delight in 
quizzing or cheating a preacher ; but he has never yet been suspicious 
of being quizzed or cheated. 

Such men are called “unpractical ;” that is, they would be called 
so if that word were in the dictionary. You understand its meaning 
and will use the word. We should ourselves be very “unpractical ” if 
we refused to use a necessary word because others have rejected or 
have not discovered it. 

Mr. Smith, then, is called unpractical, which is to say that he is 
harmless as a dove but not wise as a serpent. 

I beg leave to differ from public opinion in this case. I had rather 


be quizzed a thousand times than have my vanity and self-love forever 


on guard against ridicule ; and the shock of finding myself cheated 
would give me far less pain than would the continual harassment of 
suspicion. It would be real, practical wisdom, then, to become like 
Preacher Smith in this matter, if only it were practicable to choose 
one’s disposition. 

For the rest: wherein does Mr. Smith fail in practicality of know- 
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ledge or action? He is one of the best tinkers and machinists in 
the county ; he is a good practical printer as well as a writer of good 
English ; he raises the finest vegetables and has the best fruit in the 
country ; and what he does not know and cannot practise in grafting, 
budding, layering, inarching, and all the other details of garden, 
orchard, and vineyard culture, is too deep to know or too difficult to 
be useful. Besides all this, he is a skilful surgeon, and a kind and 
successful physician. 

Unpractical, the mischief! If he did not know so much and could 
not do so much he would still be no fool; and that is just exactly 
what friends mean to call a man when they say he is not practical. 
They mean that he is a fool, that he lacks common-sense. 

What a compliment to the human race! Because a man is not 
continually suspicious and on his guard against rascality, he has no 
common-sense! He may, like Solomon, know everything, “from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall ;” may speak proverbs; compose songs, know all about beasts 
and fowls and creeping things and fishes ; he may be skilful in all 
trades and professions ; he may be a fine shot, a fine rider, and under- 
stand dogs and horses perfectly, and yet if he give his neighborcredit 
for common truthfulness and common honesty he lacks common-sense, 
he is a fool! 

Pshaw! Be more precise. Say that the man is magnanimous, say 
that he is guileless, but do not disgrace humanity and your own 
common-sense by calling him a fool. If Mr. Smith should dose one 
of his children with salts and paregoric for dandruff, or should always 
put the shot in his gun before putting in the powder, or should be 
stern and unreasonable with his wife, or cruelly beat his children “to 
break their high spirits,” or should habitually do any other foolish thing, 
you might call him lacking in common-sense. If he should expect 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles, he might be called a fool. 

But how is he as a husband? as a neighbor? as a father? Yes, 
above all, as a father? 

It is not necessary to speak of the two oldest boys, who have grown 
up stout, hearty young men, were good Confederate soldiers, and are 
the help and honor of their parents ; nor of the younger children, who 
give promise to do equally well. I wish to tell about sweet Sally 
Smith, the eidest daughter, whom we saw a while back cold, wet, and 
muddy over her shoe-tops. She was then about eleven years old, a 
modest, pretty little maid, bright and active, and the eager assistant 
of her mother in all household duties. She already aspired to be 
housekeeper, and was as quiet, as observant of the faces of the others, 
and as proud when the first bread she made and baked came on the 
table as was Palissy the potter when he displayed his first success 
in gilding china. Gradually she assumed the responsibility of the 
wardrobes of the younger children, and at last, even, under her 
mother’s advice, ventured to cut out and make a pair of pants for her 
father, her dear, old, hard-working father — who was uncomfortable in 
the pants for a week before he found out who made them, and then 
adapted himself to their pinching and binding where they should bag, 
and their bagging where they should fit closely, and contentedly wore 
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them, and wore them until he wore them out, always declaring to his 
little daughter that she should have letters-patent as exclusive tailor 
to the king — meaning himself. 

The good father taught his boys Latin and Greek ; and the daughter, 
by dint of helping them with their tasks, at first kept up with them, 
and then became a better scholar than they. So too with their 
mathematics ; and it was wonderful to me—to whom «?-++-3y=2yXx 
is a mystery beyond explanation—to see the young girl seated, 
her elbows on the table, her brown curls hanging on either side 
of her corrugated forehead as she pored over some puzzling geo- 
metrical figure, or some almost unknowable quantity, brought to her 
for solution by the great boys, half whimpering with dazement. 

The mother, the boys, the smaller children, and, more than all, the 
father, felt that their little girl was a treasure, a jewel of great price in 
their poor house, specially given them by Him who will some day 
make up the jewels He has created. And when Tom, the son of my 
rich neighbor Brown, discovered her value and came a-courting her 
to woo her to himself, he was regarded as a presumptuous mortal by 
the children and father ; whatever the mother and timid little Sally 
might think of him. 

It would have been hard for Tom Brown to find in all the State a 
more charming girl than Sally Smith. Her rounded and graceful 
form, her bright blue eyes expressing gentle goodness and intelligence, 
her dark brown hair, plentiful and glossy, were all charming. Her 
moist red lips, her dimpled chin, and her pertly, ever so little pertly, 
turned-up nose, were the most attractive, suggestive, tempting lips, 
nose and chin the young man ever saw, and her teeth were so many 
pearls. He was not the only man—what am I saying? He was a 
man like the rest of us ; and I, even I, when seated near Miss Sally in 
church, used to marvel at the perfection of her little ears, with their 
delicate pink lobes, and the shapeliness of her hands with their rosy 
finger-tips. Color is to man the chief element of beauty in a woman, 
and Sally’s complexion always reminded me of the pellucid pearliness 
and pink of a pomegranate freshly bursted by ripeness. 

Tom was not a learned man, but he was an honest, hard-loving 
young fellow ; and even had Sally’s modesty allowed her to display 
her learning before him, she never seemed to associate learning and 
Tom together ; while he never knew except by hearsay that she was 
learned at all. She was wise and good and loving, truly; but 
learned? Oh, no! Why, he could teach Miss Sally —the blind, 
blundering, hearty young fellow. 

Not only did Miss Sally not frighten him off by her learning, but 
in her modest, timid way she showed herself pleased by his devotion ; 
and when at last he tremblingly and awkwardly asked her to be his 
wife, and manfully asked her father to let him marry her, she so spoke 
as to convince the old man that her happiness was in it, and he 
consented. He was always very tender and wise with his darling, and 
I suppose gave her much loving counsel on the occasion ; while she, 
no doubt, with her arms around his neck, wept sweet tears. 

Let me pass over the wedding preparations, with all the make-shifts 
and make-believes induced by genteel, poverty ; pass over the wedding 
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with its half-way frolic, becoming a preacher’s family ; and pass over a 
year or two of married pleasure, during which Mr. Smith toiled in his 
accustomed way, happy in his daughter’s happiness, and always 
independently refusing any assistance at the hands of her husband to 
make life easier. Do not think me ridiculous to go wandering off in 
this style to talk about a pretty girl ; for that pretty girl was the link 
between earth and heaven to her father, whom I wish you to know ; 
and I am not sure but that it was my knowledge of his love and 
respect for her, and of his anxiety and suffering on her account, which 
first made me know him as he really is. 

Sweet little Sally (I can hardly think of her as a married woman) 
was not fated to live long her new life. She came up as a tender 
flower, and withered as a flower culled by a gentle hand before it has 
matured. 

We were -all at the funeral who could get there. The grave was 
beneath the pines at the old Yatton graveyard ; and the wind sighing 
gently through them that balmy spring-day, added to the hush and 
solemnity of the scene. The grief of the husband, the mother, and 
the brothers and sisters was great, and was painful; but the silent 
agony of the father made my heart ache. Not one word did he say ; 
but bending like a feeble old man, he looked tearlessly into the grave, 
and without a twitch of lip or eye, upon the work of filling it up and 
heaping and shaping the mound until all was completed, when he 
raised his head, and looking around upon the throng, made a courteous 
bow, saying in a low, clear voice: “ Friends, we thank you!” then 
gave his wife his arm and walked slowly away, adapting his movements 
to her weakness and her convulsive grief. 

His religion was intended for just such troubles as this. As I 
heard him say one day —and it is the only time I have ever heard 
him refer to his buried darling —“If religion does not enable us to 
bear the deprivations and otheg ills of life, of what comfort is it in 
this life? The life to come seems too remote for human nature to keep 
it constantly in view.” 

Yet, it seems to me, he is even more gentle and more silent now 
than he was before this sorrow came upon him. He goes softly, but 
not in bitterness of soul. When hope is blended with sorrow, tears 
lose their bitterness and a pleasurable longing fills the soul. 

Now, my dear observant and reflective reader, I flatter myself that 
you are as well acquainted with Brother Smith as though I had 
written three volumes about him and his. And I am really inclined 
to indulge my self-conceit a little on account of it. What other man 
than myself would (even if any other man could) spare you the whole 
three volumes? Do you not admire and thank me ?— admire me for 
my ability, and thank me for my modest forbearance? I know that 
you do ; and I blush with gratification when I imagine your plaudits. 
But do not over-exert your arms, feet, and lungs just yet; for I have 
still to describe our doctor, and some others of my acquaintance, or 
rather of our acquaintance, for I am sure that you know them well 
already. 

How pleasant it is to speak unreservedly about our friends ; to relax 
from those cramping conventienalities imposed by weak fear for 
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ourselves, and weaker fear of hurting the feelings of others; and 
definitely express the opinions we, all of us, form more or less vividly 
of the character, disposition, and conduct of our dearest associates! 
Then, how improving it is !—not only to ourselves but to those we 
speak about. I feel perfectly certain that the next time our old 
Congressman goes to Congress he will study even harder, and will 
talk even less ; and that our General will in the next Confederate war 
—no, I do not expect or wish for any change in our General. I did 
not and will not belong to the State troops. 

There is one of the evils which a charitable writer is almost bound 
to produce. He mingles his blame with so much praise that his 
subjects are often encouraged to persevere in their course. I recollect 
that the first time I ever rode alone on horseback, when I was a little 
fellow, I whipped my horse to make him stop and turn back home- 
ward ; and I accompanied my whipping with my reasons. ‘“ Woa, sir! 
Won’t you woa, sir? I'll whip you if you don’t woa! Won’t you 
turn round, sir?”—and the horse went all the faster on his way. My 
intention and my actions were to him too inconsistent to be understood. 


Joun S. Hott. 








RUTH. 


LEAMS of the golden sunset are red in the orange-trees, 
And the breath of May comes soft and sweet from the lips of the 
perfumed breeze ; 

And I sit here, my darling, and silently long for you, 

While the dim day dies down the amber skies, and the stars are faint 
and few. 


Why is it, I wonder, Ruth, that all we long for here 

Seems never so sweet to our yearning hearts, never so bright and dear, 
As when the long shades of evening are silently closing in, 

And the night comes down o’er the weary town, veiling its sorrow and sin? 


Then all that we love seems nearer, and all that we loathe grows dim, 

And the very birds tune sweeter songs as they chant their vesper-hymn ; 

The great pure eyes of the holy stars are tender with Love’s own dew, 

And there comes no thought to me then, my Ruth, but the loving 
thoughts of you. 
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And I think it would he so easy, if one could be always so, 
To echo that sweet pure life above in our dim lives below; 

To be noble and honest always, always earnest and true, 

If one could be ever thus, Ruth, alone with the Moon and you. 


For the fears and the hopes and the terrors that make up this daily span, 
Have surely but little to do after all with the marvellous life of man; 

And empty and vain and unreal are the things that we live in and love; 
For the soul that strives is the soul that lives the life of the Home above. 


Yet I sometimes think, my darling, when they tell me death is a sleep, 

That I would like to be lying there where the willows trail and weep: 

But the fight must be fought, and the race be run, and the strife for 
duty striven, 

Till the crest go down with the dying sun, and the weary soul be shriven. 


But yet I think that a deeper truth lies hid in the pallid brow, 

That the soul which hath faithfully sown the seed has gone a-reaping now ; 

And the feet which of late trod the furrowed fields through the golden 
uplands roam, 

And the grave and gate of death, my Ruth, is the gate of the Harvest- 
Home. 


There is something so strangely human in the wail of this restless sea! 
I could almost think it was bearing, Ruth, a message from you to me: 
For the ocean of suffering hems us round, and we never are wholly glad ; 
And the songs that we sing and the tales that we tell are truest, being sad. 


For we who sing of the joys and pains of the infinite human heart — 

Ah! Ruth, think not that we poets dwell in a fairy world apart: 

But the song is ever the sweetest, Ruth, when the heart is breaking fast, 

When the spirit-wounds are yet unhealed, and the graves in our souls 
ungrassed. 


Ah, Ruth! my Ruth! do you ever long sometimes when you sit alone, 

For a glance from the eyes or a word from the lips you have made for 
aye your own? 

Do you ever pray when the night comes down for the twin-soul far away? 

Ah, pray for me, Ruth: I am sick and worn, and I have no strength to 


pray. 


When, here by the wayside, or there in the throng, we meet as we 
sometimes do, 

(For nothing of earthly distance lies untravelled ’twixt me and you) 

My heart leaps up with a wild lament to the bars of the sealéd lips, 

And I grope and stagger with feeble feet through the shades of my life’s 
eclipse. 
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And here by the shores of this viewless sea which between us spreads 
and flows 

So terrible in its passionless depth, its cruel and dread repose, 

I stretch weak hands through the blinding mist, and shudder and pant 
and yearn ; 

But the eyes that ache and the lips that long feel only the tears that burn. 


Ah well! ah well! there is work to be done somewhere in the world, I 
know; 

And if you will that I stand alone, the fight will be nobler so: 

The crown comes not to the unpurged brow, nor the palm to the coward 
hand, 

And the little of life that we see on earth is so hard to understand ! 


But one truth lives though the whole world fail, and even you grow cold: 
I love you still—I will love you still—with the faithful love of old. 
Go on your way! live down your heart! you cannot break the spell: 
Love only can quench the spirit’s thirst: I bide your time: Farewell! 


BARTON GREY, 








THE SYLPHS OF THE MINT ISLE. 


ESTINE was a young girl for such an adventure. The night 
was so dark and rainy too, and the Mint Isle was quite far 
enough off from shore to make the little voyage a perilous one, with 
only past knowledge of the waters to guide the little rower. But what 
the old grandfather and the shrewd notary and the Count’s huntsman 
had talked together about the wonders of the Isle before the little 
maiden, had so kindled hope in her heart that she was not to be kept 
back by greater dangers than any she might fear to-night. Then, she, 
the daughter of a long line of fisher-folk,— why should she fear the 
sea? Besides, this very Mint Isle,—did she not know every foot of 
it by day, and was she to look for so great a tran$formation as to make 
it new and strange to her now, only because the shades of night had 
fallen upon it? It was true that no one even of the hardiest fishermen 
had ever ventured in her time or in her father’s time to set foot upon 
it at night ; and strange stories were current all through the province 
about the wild cries that sometimes floated over the sea from it, and 
the fantastic shapes that had been seen flitting to and fro on its banks, 
‘ 
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lit up momentarily by some ghastly atmosphere which they seemed to 
bring along with them. But all these traditions were of the very 
essence of the mystery, and coupled with the somewhat more definite 
talk of her grandfather and his friends, only sharpened the daring 
little Festine’s eagerness to test her fortune to the utmost. 

The truth is, an unacknowledged dawning of love was at the bottom 
of the young girl’s passionate longing to find out and use the secret 
of the Mint Isle. ‘The Count’s only son, the noble Chevalier de la 
Cime, both handsome and valiant, had danced with her, the simple 
fisher-girl, at the last village fair, and all her dreams by day and by 
night since that glad time had been bright with his manly figure and 
admiring smile, and sweet with his kind tones. To be sure, she had 
not met him since ; only seen him once or twice riding gaily to the 
chase, as she passed on her housekeeping business from the boat- 
landing to the village, in sight of the chateau on the hill. But, oh, what 
a flush went to her cheek, and how quick a light gleamed in her dark 
eyes, when she saw even from that distance that the little ribbon he 
had begged from her on the night of the dance was worn in the loop 
of his hat as a favor! She danced home that day. Yet she had not 
yet dared to say to herself that she loved this young heir to gentle 
bitth. She only knew that he was very beautiful to look at, and that 
it was a great happiness to find that he remembered the little maiden 
of the village-fair, whose hand he had seemed so pleased to hold 
in his. 

But another pleasure was in store for her. While she was cooling 
the wine for her grandfather’s guests, on the very evening of this day, 
she overheard the Count’s huntsman in the house saying to the old 
man what a pleasure it must be to him to have his little woman so 
much admired through all that country, and stating how the young 
Chevalier had praised her, even with fervor, naming her the most 
charming and the most lovely girl in that part of France. “She is a 
good girl, too,” said the old fisherman, “is my little Festine ; and I 
know not where you will find so trim and tidy a manager for any 
cottage in the land, nor so cheerful a body to sing gladness into the 
heart ; while she moves about with the lightest foot, and has the 
readiest hand to help old or young, and a good word and kind looks 
for all. She is a sunshine in the house and good luck to the boat — 
is Festine.” It was the first time, I fear, that the dear old grand- 
father’s praise had not been the sweetest thing that rosy little Festine 
could hear. But this time the few words of the young Chevalier, 
uttered at second-hand too, were throbbing so sweetly at her heart, 
that the warm praise, the slightest sound of which used to be so dear 
to her, came like the dim and distant echo in the woods after the 
grand swell of music when the choristers chanted the Te Deum in 
the cathedral of the neighboring town. 

It was after this, with her warm blushes half hidden by the fast- 
coming evening darkness, that Festine, sitting at her grandfather’s 
feet, heard the three old men discoursing of the mysteries of the Mint 
Isle. The notary maintained that, whatever country gossip and old- 
world legends might say, and however strange the facts which remained 
after all reasonable deductions on the score of exaggerations, the 

‘ 
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whole matter might be accounted for very simply: the mysterious 
appearances were all due of course to the use of the island by pirates 
or smugglers, and the secret was kept so well because they sought the 
mainland at points far remote from this coast. But this explanation 
did not by any means satisfy the huntsman, who contended for the 
truth of one legend which gave a terrible tale of certain men and 
women —some said, even little ones were of the number — who had 
been left there, two centuries ago, without boat or bread, to starve 
most miserably, by the cruel Spanish Admiral who was then making 
reprisals on all Frenchmen who fell into his hands for the act of the 
Chevalier de Gourgues in avenging on the Spaniards of Florida their 
atrocious murder of Ribault and his men. The legend went on to 
tell of the perpetual haunting of the fatal place by night, the ghosts 
of the poor starved creatures trooping up from the sea, into which 
their bones had at last been washed by the rains, and flitting up and 
down the Isle for some strange reasons of their own. Some said 
they had the Admiral up from hell, and dragged him by the hair along 
the sands or tortured him with their hungry eyes in the old cavern 
below the wild fig that stands opposite our village. But whatever 
they did, their gibbering sounds were certainly wafted sometimes over 
the water ; and many a fisher-boy, sent by his father to bale out the 
boat over-night after a heavy rain, that they might put to sea at day- 
dawn, had seen the waving, filmy spectres pass among the trees near 
the island’s shore ; sometimes under the hazy moonlight, sometimes 
on pitch-dark nights illumined by a light of their own too sombre 
and awful to be called a light at all. 

Festine, brave girl as she was, shuddered when she heard these 
gruesome stories. But the old fisherman had quite another sort of 
tale to tell, and could not agree either with the huntsman or with 
the notary. His legend had come to him from the lips of his beauti- 
ful mother, whom Festine, he thought, took after as much as if she 
were her own daughter ; and his mother had thought herself to be so 
strongly and so personally assured of the truth of her tale that she 
had said to him: “They will yet bless one of our race, even as they 
would have blessed me.” The mother’s tale was this: 

“TI was lying late one evening in my father’s boat,” she said, “just 
idly dipping my hand in the soft salt-water, and thinking such fond 
thoughts as girls will think of a grand future with a lover more 
splendid than one of my birth could ever have in any other world than 
that the old songs tell about. Surely the pretty romaunts Raoul the 
minstrel used to chant to us village-folk had put such thoughts into my 
head ; and I had never seen any of the great people except the young 
Count Gaston of our own noble race, the Lords de la Cime, and the 
good Countess, his mother, who called me her beautiful Jeanne, and 
would have had me for her tire-woman if my father had not begged 
hard to keep me at home, as my mother was ailing and needed all my 
help about the house. Well, I lay there, making many a cloud-picture, 
and I thought a great deal more of the young Count than I would 
have done if I had been a little older and had the good sense that 
years bring to maidens. As darkness began to fall on the waters, I 
grew too sleepy to remember that I ought to be at home ; and feeling 

26 
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the cool breeze touching my face gently and the boat rocking ever so 
softly, I drew in the oars, almost without knowing what I was doing, 
and putting my head against the blade of one of them I soon sank 
into a delicious sleep. The boat must have drifted easily and lazily 
towards the island, for when I awoke I was at least half way between 
it and the mainland. But what happened then seemed to me a part 
of my dreams, and I can hardly say now whether I was really awake 
when I heard those sounds and saw all that wonder-land of beauty. 
You know the slope above the sands, Pierre, and the green bank that 
crowns it, with the deep wood behind, and the high crag on the right 
under which the cavern opens? We all know the place well by day- 
light. Well, it was almost like a new place as I came floating towards 
it that night. The sands shone like silver, and beautiful flowers as 
bright as gems covered the slope and hung in rich clusters from the 
brow of the bank. Jets of flame, of colors I could not name, for I 
never saw such before, were dancing in the air above the bank, and 
tinkling like little silver bells the sweetest music one could dream of, 
a music that I seemed to taste as well as hear. As I gazed I began 
to make out what I did not see at all at first, airy forms hovering in 
the midst of the dancing flames, which I now saw must be their breath, 
as each little jet was flowing from the mouth of one of these strange 
beings, whose wonderful shapes I cannot pretend to describe to you. 
All I can say about it is, that while the woman-form when it is most 
perfect was the nearest thing I could liken them to, each seemed to 
be the airy likeness, too, of some beautiful flower: every one was a 
separate woman-flower ; and she who seemed to be the queen of all 
was a glorious woman-rose. I suppose they must have been what the 
bookmen have called Sylphs. You know one of Raoul’s songs, which I 
learnt by heart and which I have often sung to you, tells about these 
wonderful ladies of the air. Well, my heart stood still when I saw 
all this, and for a moment I was awed. The very next, I stretched 
out my arms to them with a wild longing to be nearer. As I did so, 
I felt their language melting deliciously into me. They did not 
speak — at least, not in words. Beautiful bubbles, with a thousand 
colors playing in and out of one another upon them, came sailing 
from their lips, and, floating high above the water, broke softly against 
mine, or rather melted into me ; speaking thoughts to me, still not in 
words, but in rarest fragrances that seemed to steal through me and 
thrill me like a dream of love. It is hard to put into words what 
these sweet scents said to me; but the main substance was: Only 
come upon the Isle, and you will be so happy. The Count waits you 
there, and will wed you. I know not what would have happened if I 
had not been a silly young girl to whom love was yet strange ; but, 
with love so close at hand, I took fright. Young girls are shy of 
what they most long for. I pronounced the word Wed/ aloud, and it 
startled me. I burst suddenly into tears; and in an instant every- 
thing vanished. Only the faint sheen from the new moon, yet a 
slender sickle, streamed palely on the sands and the bank above. The 
boat seemed to move of itself away from the Mint Isle ; and the only 
sound that came from the sylph-world I had been so happy in a 
moment before, was a passionate sigh that seemed to issue from the 
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cavern. I felt broken-hearted, but still in a dream ; and seeing the 
island grow more and more dim in the distance, I seized the oars and 
rowed with furious haste back to the mainland, fastened the boat and 
ran home, got into bed and cried myself to sleep. You will ask why 
I did not seek to find my Sylph-world again? I did,— again and 
again. But I nevermore saw those sights or heard those sounds. In 
time I got over my grief, and three years later your father married 
me ; and I have made him a good wife, Pierre, my son, and we have 
loved each other well. But, my boy, my boy, I cannot forget, I can 
never forget the wild, over-full happiness of that moment when those 
rare beings above the Mint Isle poured their thoughts into me. I 
have been a brighter and happier,—I believe a more beautiful,— 
woman for it all my life ; and I have never ceased to feel sure that 
some one of my race will yet meet them and drink of their bounty 
more largely than I did.” 

Festine believed Grand’mére Jeanne’s story with all her heart, and 
did not need her grandfather’s significant glance at her to make her 
sure that she was the destined daughter of the race whom the Sylphs 
were to bless. So, just at nightfall she slipped out of the house and 
ran to the landing where the boat lay, never minding the wet in the 
least, but only covering her head with the old leathern fisher-cloak her 
father used to carry out with him in bad weather. Dipping her dainty 
bare feet into the sea, she pushed off the boat and stepped in; and 
taking the oars, she was soon rowing hard for the Mint Isle, little 
heeding the brooding darkness around her or the fall of the rain into 
the boat, for she knew well the direction in which her course lay, and 
the rain, though never ceasing, was not falling heavily enough to 
make her fear that the boat would fill with water and need baling out. 
Now, as the light craft sped through the rough waters, and the con- 
fused sounds of pattering rain and waves lashing the rock that jutted 
out into the sea just above the landing reached her ear, the memory 
of the other legends and surmises about the mystery of the island 
came into her mind, and she shuddered at the thought that possibly 
one of these two fearful accounts might be true. But she resolutely 
shut these fancies out of her mind, and said to herself that it could 
not be otherwise than as her great-grandmother had said. The 
pirates or smugglers were a wild coinage of the imagination. The 
ghosts of the murdered French people and the punishment of the 
wicked Admiral were still more incredible. But the fair vision of 
the people of the air, which linked the lovely ones of her own 
lowly race with the proud heritors of the Chateau de la Cime, 
was too sweet and wondrous a network of what her people’s tradi- 
tions and her own heart had so often woven, for her not to believe 
it. Yes, this must be the true story of the island, and she would soon 
be having the same sweet revelations made to her which the beautiful 
Jeanne had in her old age called to mind with such joy and tender 
freshness of memory. She could not fail to find the Mint Isle 
luminous with the same brilliant transfiguration which it had visited 
her ancestress’s rapt gaze with on that night so long ago. Often had 
she heard her grandfather say that it was the night of the festival of 
St. John when his mother had seen the Sylphs of the Isle, and was 
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not this the same blessed midsummer-night? Surely, if any night in 
the year, this was the one to feed her hope with the blissful fruit of 
certainty. So she plied her oars eagerly, straining her eyes to catch 
the first glimpse of the island strand. But long — it seemed so long! 
—long before she could descry anything through the clustering 
darkness into which her eyes gazed so longingly, softest symphonies 
stole to her ears, and soon a rich swell of music burst upon her, and 
filled her soul with so glad a sense of exultation that she seemed to 
herself to be lifted in air and not any longer to be gliding through the 
waters in the swift little boat. Her hands dropped the oars and 
stretched themselves, almost without her willing it, out toward the yet 
unseen land. But still the good boat scudded along, as if drawn by 
some powerful attraction toward the isle of wonders. The rain had 
ceased — she hardly knew when — and a stream of tender light from 
the now star-besprent sky silvered the waters in wavering lines. 
Suddenly the shore of the Mint Isle gleamed before her, shining in 
fairy beauty. All the sands glittered, and a diaphanous cloud, like a 
mist of crystalline dust, floated over the flowery bank which crested 
the white beach. As she drew nearer and yet nearer still, the pearly 
whiteness of the cloud grew tinged with just the faintest blush of 
rosy color, a tint that seemed to breathe beauty, it came so softly. 
Then the tinkling as of silver bells broke in a lyric passion of melody 
upon her ear, and she saw the choral tripping in mid-air of the lovely 
flame-jets which the beautiful Jeanne had found to be fairy breathing. 

Longingly and lovingly did Festine look, until she saw at last the 
exquisite outline of those sylphid forms, the woman-flower shapes, 
each so beautiful beyond any vision mortal can conceive, each so 
different from every other. Many of the flower-shapes were new to 
Festine, but strangely pleasing to her delighted eye. All their bodies 
were translucent, and Festine at once divined that these rare beings 
were wont to drink the early sunshine when it fell purest upon the 
earth’s atmosphere, before the staining exhalations from the grosser 
forms of matter below had filled it with foul traces of adulteration. 
Each seemed to have taken into her fairy tissues different rays of 
light, and every variety of delicate tints was the result. In that 
instant of time in which Festine gazed upon them, ere she felt their 
dream-words passing into her, she remarked with wonder and delight 
how the thoughts welled up in their pure bodies, first seen as little 
tiny globules of diamond brightness, which grew larger as they passed 
to the lips from which they danced with incessant vibrations and with 
gossamer lightness of movement, no larger than a maiden’s dimple 
when they issued into air, but swelling then into great bubbles which 
rode the air like strains of music, until they melted on Festine’s lips 
and sank into her soul. Oh, what ecstasy it was to feel the tenor of 
those sylphid precepts so noiselessly impinged upon her joyful soul! 
They seemed to say to her: Welcome to the Mint Isle. We have 
waited for you long. Your heart’s prince is here, Etienne de la Cime. 
We drew him hither by our power over air. He loves you and would 
tell you so. Festine gasped with joy and longing to reach the Isle. 
She strained upward after the stream of coming bubbles; and to her 
delight, but hardly surprise, she lifted her beautiful form readily into 
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air. The boat ran up on the sands, but she floated softly among the 
Sylphs, greeted by them with delicious, enrapturing scents, which her 
soul seemed to recognise as the spiritual essences of all the smiles 
that have ever played around the lips and danced in the eyes of little 
babies. Nothing could be more refreshing. By the flame“breath of 
the Sylphs, which hurt not, she was wafted upward and pillowed on a 
cloud fringed with starlight, while her pretty feet were bathed in the 
river of melody which flowed from the tinkling flame-breath below. 
Never had a child of earth been so lapped in the bounty of the spirits 
of air. The cloud sailed softly westward towards the middle of the 
Isle, and the song of a nightingale in the leafy woods below seemed 
to draw it in the direction of the rivulet by whose low, violet-clustered 
bank the bird was witching the little people of the willow with her 
passionate notes. Resting on her misty couch, Festine looked down 
and saw the little people of the willow, green-jerkined elves, with 
quaint peeping eyes, gather around the bird as it sat in their tree, and 
listen with their hands on their knees and a perpetual smacking of 
lips which showed how sweet was the taste of the music to them. 
The dew on the grass below, thrilled with the potent song of the bird, 
quivered and danced and sprinkled itself into the parted lips of the 
violets. Festine herself, in the midst of her happiness, as she 
listened to the tender and melting sounds which the bird warbled, 
was so moved to sympathy with the tone of pathos which thrilled 
through them that tears started into her beautiful eyes, and her cheeks 
were filled with a soft suffusion of color which trembled to her lips 
and made them conscious that her own sweet soul was kissing them. 
No lutanist, touching with truest fingers his loved lute to the quivering 
notes of some pure-voiced singer, could have so much moved her 
gentle heart. Love is always half-ready to weep in the very fulness 
of its joy; and Festine’s heart was palpitating now with a thousand 
mixed feelings of love and hope and longing, quick-coming shadows 
of doubt, and strong impulses to bid them all down ere they could 
form into earnest shapes. Thick and fast crowded upon her thoughts 
of the loved one, memories of half-spoken words and looks that were 
blessed secrets she had hitherto scarcely dared to pry into, fond 
lookings-forward to the promised meeting, and eager pre-visions of 
the beautiful banner of love spreading its rosy pomp in cheeks she 
had ‘kissed in her dreams. What would the light in his eyes be like 
when he met her? was the burden of her heart’s glad beating. What 
the richness of those tones with which he would greet her? What 
the twinness of their souls when each had answered the mute question 
of love, and the dear answer had silently grown into the rapture of 
both? Oh, what a universe of life, she thought, would be lived by 
her and the dear Etienne when their inmost souls had flowed from 
their bodies and been knit into one! She wasted no thought on the 
difference of station between them. The sylphid beneficences had 
promised, and no earthly barrier lay betwixt them any longer. 
Happiness flowered for her in a largeness of bounty so boundless, 
that time was nothing and love was all. There was a glory encircling 
their two hearts which nothing smaller and meaner than the mighty 
power of Love could mar. They were the one I, sweetened by the 
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multiplication into We which the Father of being had kindly ordained 
in all the lengthened expanse of time and space. What would matter 
the future when once she met him and their belief was sealed by a 
look? So felt Festine, as she rode on the star-feathered cloud with 
her sylphid bridesmaids to meet her lover in the heart of the Mint 
Isle. 

The cloud now hovered lower; and as the nightingale ceased to 
sing, thunder came from above and shook the rivulet so that it shot 
some of its drops into the cloud and rent it asunder. Then it fell 
in idle spray; and Festine, borne up by the thoughts of the Sylphs, 
slowly descended until her sweet feet touched the violet-carpeted 
bank. The stream laughed as she bent over it, and the tinkle of its 
laughter ran along the banks until it reached the sea, and mingled 
with the chorus of joy that all sounds sing under the sky, when man 
does not stain those voices of nature with the old heavy dirge of sin. 
The Sylphs in a moment vanished, whispering as they left in their 
strange soul-language which found no utterance in words: He waits 
you in the Bower of Morning-glory. He knows that you are to meet him 
here. Love and beloved. She turned and saw, in a bewildering joy 
which rather felt than saw, beyond the willow in which the nightingale 
had sung, the Bower of Morning-glory. But at the thought that he 
was there, spite of joy and spite of longing, woman’s shyness caught 
and bound her fast. She cast her eyes down, and prayed for strength 
and faith; and she prayed for him. It was but a moment that she 
stood there perplexed and wondering. The next, a form more 
beautiful to her than any other form could be, stood in the opening 
of the arbor; a face more her own even than her own lovely face, 
grew warm with a beauty which only one feeling in nature can give ; 
and her lover came forth to meet her, to greet her. “Festine!” he 
said, and her hand was throbbing in his. “Etienne!” she cried, and 
raised her downcast eyes to see such love looking from his that she 
made not one reluctant motion when he drew her to him, and their 
lips met in one long, perfect kiss, for which both felt that they had 
been born into the world. ‘The bright flush of dawn smote upon their 
cheeks at that moment when they were as close as cousins ; the fresh 
morning air lifted their beautiful hair and swept the tresses together ; 
they looked ,up, and the morning-glories from the vines that were 
married upon the bower sent their soft sky-hues into the very pupils 
of their eyes. Etienne touched her cheek fondly with his fingers, and 
said: “We must go, love. The Sylphs have been good to us, and 
we must not abuse their hospitality. They brought me here by air, 
and we cannot return that way. But I know that your boat is on the 
shore, and in that will we return. This very morning we will be 
wedded in the old chapel at the Chateau de la Cime ; and never was 
such a Countess reigning over the old seignory as you shall be! 
Come, let us away!” 

Quickly they sped their way to the sea-shore, quickly they launched 
the boat, and fast they rowed for the further shore. Only the Sylphs 
had found time to grace the maiden’s bare feet with slippers bedecked 
with costly gems as she stepped into the little boat, and Festine 
could not land in the water when she came to France. But the 
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Chevalier de la Cime took her in his arms; and so they came to 
shore, the happiest people in all that land. 

When the old grandfather gave his darling to her husband, he 
blessed in his heart the memory of his mother ; and Festine said to 
him in a whisper: “ Bon-Papa, the Sylphs of the Mint Isle did mean 
bounty to our race — such bounty!” 

C. WoopwarpD Hutson. 








THE ADVENTURES OF “THE DOCTOR.” 
ss 


AR is a strange and a sad thing, and it imposes very sad evils 

upon some, and very disagreeable duties on others. Among 

the evils of the late war, it seemed best to those who were in authority 

to withhold an exchange of prisoners, and thereby involve many 

hapless victims in sufferings that the public are not yet prepared to 
see authenticated. 

Now it happened that many of the prisoners preferred the life-risks 
of attempted escape to the endurance of these sufferings ; and when 
such of them as were successful found their way to Canada, we all 
gladly received them at our houses and afforded them such hospitality 
as we could give. I say “we,” and it may not be improper to name 
one or two houses which may be remembered by some of these 
prisoners who yet survive: such as those of Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson, 
Mr. Withers, Mr. Lee, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Wall, and many others. 

Becoming familiar with their tales of privation, I determined to 
make an effort to relieve their miseries in some measure by the only 
means, if not the best, that was open to me. My plan was to go to 
Andersonville, and having done all that I could to relieve the 
prisoners there, taking up my residence among them, supplying them 
with money, etc., to leave my friends and brethren at the North to 
follow the example and do something there. There had been, indeed, 
many kind acts done at the North, in relieving individual cases ; and 
there should be a memorial-list kept of the names of such persons as 
Mrs. S. F. Dupont, Mrs. Jefferson, the Stocktons, and others who 
expended much upon the prisoners at Fort Delaware and elsewhere ; 
but there was need of some systematic and continued action. 

The first steps taken were to publish a card in the newspapers, 
stating the fact that I would pay over to the prisoners at Anderson- 
ville such sums as might be deposited in safe hands in New York or 
Toronto by their friends. I then sent a note to President Lincoln, 
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advising him of my intentions, and asking that facilities might be 
afforded of transportation of any provisions that might be designed 
for Andersonville. This letter was necessary, because if I asked a pass 
from him it might not be given, and if given it would militate against 
my standing with President Davis, who, being surrounded by de- 
ceivers, must question a man who came by such a pass; but if I was 
taken while in the Federal lines, I was advised by a distinguished 
gentleman of Pennsylvania that I should be treated as a spy. 

I considered it safer to travel to Buffalo in my own buggy; but 
when I reached Suspension Bridge, the Custom-house officer de- 
manded a heavy duty on buggy and harness, to be paid in gold ; and 
as I had changed all my money into currency, I was compelled to 
return to the Canada side, and sell horse, buggy, and harness for $50. 
The citizens of Baltimore treated me with their usual hospitality ; but 
my stay was cut short by finding that my presence there was known 
to parties who would report it to the authorities, and I hastily pur- 
chased five yards of rubber-cloth to cover a basket-boat that I 
designed making in order to cross the Potomac river, and took the 
next train to Washington. When the train reached the Annapolis 
Junction I became satisfied that it would not be safe to proceed any 
farther in it ; and taking a ticket to the first station on the other road, 
I found myself towards nightfall at a station where I was a total 
stranger, and liable to be arrested by the first person who might ask 
a question that I dared not answer — for it has always been a principle 
with me to suffer any evil rather than tell a lie. But it happened that 
a gentleman who had brought a servant with an extra horse for an 
expected friend, offered to let me use him when he found I was 
going to the house of Rev. Mr. S., who was his neighbor. In our 
long ride this gentleman, while he avoided asking questions of a 
stranger whose reticence on personal matters was marked, used every 
means to invite a confidence which I felt would be a dangerous thing 
to him as well as to myself. But when we reached his house, his 
wife, with woman’s wit, overcame all my scruples at once by asking 
me if I knew any means of getting a letter to her brother who was 
with Gen. Lee. I own that it was folly to be the bearer of letters to 
men in arms against the U. S. Government; but what was I to do? 

For several days my way was as pleasant as possible, seeing it was 
among some of the most refined people of that part of Maryland 
that ranks very high in the matters of social preéminence ; and then 
I was committed to the care of a gentleman who drove me down to a 
portion of Charles county, where the Nanjemoy river would afford me 
access to the Potomac. 


THE BAsket-Boat. 


When I succeeded in persuading my friends to leave me there, all 
alone, in the marshy thickets that fringe King’s Creek, I began to 
realise my situation. It was past mid-day. The excitement and 
other causes had induced a fever. Before night a boat must be built 
capable of crossing a river three miles wide. I was surrounded by 
persons who would be glad to earn the reward for apprehending any 
one who attempted to cross that river. 
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The first thing to be done was to cut pine-poles and oak-hoops to 
make the framework for a boat. When these were collected with 
much labor and many mishaps, I drove stakes into the ground, and 
fastened the hoops so as to enable me to give shape to the boat, which 
I built fourteen feet long and two feet six inches wide; and as the 
poles were tied together fore and aft, I had a basket pointed at each 
end. The poles were secured by twine at the points of intersection, 
where they crossed the three hoops. Upon this frail framework, 
which was thus hurriedly fastened together, my shawl was spread, in 
order to secure the rubber-cloth from puncture by sharp splinters of 
the poles, which would have let in water. Over the shawl the rubber- 
cloth was laid, and its edges sewed to the upper poles. A pole was 
split at each end, and a shingle that had been provided was inserted 
in each slit, and secured by twine this was my paddle. 

Having completed everything just as it grew too dark to work, I 
got under the boat, and carefully lifting it from its place I put it in 
the water and put aboard about a hundred pounds of luggage. It 
was with feelings of feverish anxiety that I felt the shawl to determine 
if it was waterproof. I then knelt down there in the gloom of that 
thicket and commended myself, the prisoners for whose benefit I 
made such risk, and all the innocent victims of war, to the care of 
the great King ; and I embarked upon the dark and silent stream. 
It seemed an age before I reached the Nanjemoy river. At one time 
I found my boat entangled in a fishing-weir; at another in danger 
from a snag ; but on, on I rowed, until at last I was out on the broad 
waters of the deep river. It was now a mile to Blossom Point, and 
then the broad and rough Potomac! My seat being an uneasy one, 
down in the bottom of the boat, I determined to arrange it more 
comfortably, and in doing so had to bear my weight upon the cross- 
piece that confined the boat’s sides. This piece, being tied in too 
great haste and in the dark, gave way, and my boat flattened down 
and began to fill. By an impulse that was as quick as the rush of 
water over the flattened stern of my boat, I threw my weight forward, 
and soon found myself safe, but with considerable water in the hold. 
With the caution of him who removes an ignited fuse from a loaded 
shell, I paddled back to the marsh at the mouth of King’s Creek, 
and landing there among the soft grass that would not puncture my 
frail vessel’s sides, I stood in lonely darkness and dismay, surveying 
the situation. A fleet of vessels were anchored in sight at the mouth 
of Nanjemoy river. Some of them were on the lookout for just such 
adventurers as myself, of whom perhaps as many as a hundred were 
crossing the Potomac that night. 

Around me, on every side, were men whose narrowed means de- 
manded such supplementary resources as were realised by taking the 
effects and getting a reward for the persons of these unlawful 
traffickers ; while near me lay my unfortunate boat, with a hundred 
and twenty pounds of luggage, among which were some tea, coffee, 
sugar, etc., designed for friends and brave men who could not get 
such things; and many letters of mothers, sisters, and friends, from 
whom sick and wounded men had not heard for many a day. I 
thought of her who had said, “Can you take a letter to my poor boy?” 
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I thought of Col. Lee and other prisoners who were suffering for 
want of clothes and wholesome food in prison, and I calmly but 
resolutely determined to reémbark, convey my boat to a portion of 
the shore where I could conceal it, devote the next day to its recon- 
struction, and then prosecute my journey. 

Slowly and cautiously I paddled along the shore of the Nanjemoy 
until a high and precipitous bank afforded security from the land-side, 
while a suitable shore enabled me to beach my boat and hide it from 
all who passed by the river. My luggage was heavier by having 
absorbed much salt water, and gave me some trouble in its removal 
to the top of the bank, where all my clothes had to be spread out to 
dry. Fortunately, the things that would have been ruined by the 
brine were preserved by precautions taken in loading the boat. 

My first care was to get the boat on my shoulders and place it 
bottom upward, where the tides could not carry it off. I then cut 
branches of cedar and planted them, as if they had grown in the sand 
and mud, around the boat to conceal it from the view of such as 
passed by on the river ; and then I examined the precipitous banks 
for some means of ascent, that I might make a survey of the country 
near me, and find some hiding-place until the daylight enabled me to 
work to advantage. Now it luckily happened that I had chosen the 
only spot where an ascent could be made, and that a monster grape- 
vine had thrown itself twice across the face of the cliff, and that I 
could reach from one of its parts to the other ; and standing on the 
highest one I could throw my things up on the bank, and then follow 
them by seizing the root of an overhanging cedar. 

Having examined the country around, I discovered a path leading 
along the upper bank, but no house within half a mile. Selecting the 
cover of a small patch of woods near the creek, I made an arbor of 
bushes, covered the wet ground with pine boughs, and tried to sleep. 
But as soon as the excitement had passed from my mind, I began to 
realise that my body was in a state of raging fever, and that I could 
not sleep. Hour after hour passed ; a drizzling rain congealed on the 
boughs and steadily dropped upon me ; the miasmatic vapors of the 
marshes came creeping up along the surface of the rising ground, 
wrapping me in their deadly poison ; and when in the half conscious 
moments of exhausted nature I was almost asleep, I became aware of 
the presence of some wild animal that seemed to be making a critical 
examination of the unusual visitant of its region of nightly pasture. 
All that I could do was to shake the bushes, and then beguile the 
weary hours by counting the patter of the rain-drops, thinking of the 
comforts of my far-off home, and taking my broken doses of quinine, 
until the tardy sun might vouchsafe to light up the chambers of the 
east. It was yet dark, but with a promise of dawn in the east, when 
I attempted to drag my stiff, wet, weary body from its place of sleep- 
less rest. 

No argument is needed to the physician whose experience has been 
long and extended, to prove that man has a spiritual frame and 
structure that gives to our flesh and bones all that they have of 
feature, strength, and endurance, all but life ; and even controls life 
itself. And he is the best physician who, having a sufficient amount 
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of knowledge and aptitude in using remedial agents, adds thereto the 
wisdom to see when and where, and the skill to use the mysterious 
resources of this wonderful being that inhabits and rules its tenement 
of clay. Had I been among my friends I should have been unable 
to move ; nay, the fever would have been an overmatch for my brain, 
and I should have sunk an unconscious victim under its power. But 
the discovery of my weakness gave me strength, and the very want of 
animation gave me desperation. I struggled to my knees, where I 
commended myself and all the miserable victims of war to that Being 
who says: “ When thou seest oppression in a city, marvel not ; for He 
that is higher than the highest beholdeth it ; and there be higher than 
they.” 


II. 


Ir seems to me that if those beings who hover around us and are 
greater in power and intellect than man, were to embody on canvas 
that which most interests them of all our life-history, it would not be 
that which we most value and are proud of, but that which we mostly 
hide from the public eye; it would be a scene of weakness rather 
than of strength; a scene where some poor weak, sinful man, 
surrounded by powerful foes, knelt alone in the gloom of the forest, 
and sought communion and strength from above, and whose words 
were few, but came forth like golden coin from the tremendous 
pressure of the mint, stamped with the impress of its worth. 

My next effort was to get on my feet and draw the bushes more 
closely around my luggage. About half a mile off I found some 
willow-poles in a swamp, and returned there several times until I had 
enough for my purpose. I then took my basket-frame to pieces, 
untying each joint, and carefully preserving each piece of twine for 
its place and purpose. 

Carefully and with studied prevision each pole was prepared and 
adjusted to its place, and each cross-piece and stay shaped and 
secured by repeated ligatures, until the lessons of Madam Experience 
began to show her to be an expert in the teaching business, and the 
evident improvements in my work interested me so much that I 
neglected to keep up the necessary vigilance that such a position 
imposes. Suddenly I heard a voice, “This is the place where I saw 
him.” A glance showed me an approaching boat with three or four 
men, who seemed intently looking toward the shore, but had not as 
yet seen me because of my cedar-blind. To cower behind such 
screens as were at hand, and stealthily gain the friendly grape-vine 
and fling myself over the brow of the cliff, was the work of a few 
moments. Nor did I rest there ; but gathering my half-dried clothes 
from the bushes, I was soon hidden among the tall growth of a 
peculiar shrub that fringes the marshes of the Potomac. It was not 
until I had been there for half an hour that I began to find that I 
was suffering from intolerable thirst ; and as I had failed to find a 
spring, it occurred to me that the water in the cow-tracks must be 
fresh water that had settled there during the night. I found it a little 
brackish, but very acceptable. And as it was now the second day 
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since I had eaten, I found two apples in my haversack, and managed 
to eat them; but fever was constant and appetite was gone: my 
dinner was seasoned with quinine. I now crept up to the bluff, and 
was rejoiced to find that the men were fishing a weir near me, and 
that they had not discovered my naval architecture. It may have 
been impudent assurance, but, slipping down the bank, I resumed my 
work, although these men were so near me that I could see their 
every movement. They ultimately returned to their fishing-smack, 
and were unconscious that they could have taken another kind of fish. 

Before the sun went down my work was done, and I only awaited 
the friendly shade of night to embark upon the river with a more sea- 
worthy craft. Hardly had the shore line of the river become dim in 
the dusk of departing day ere I confidently launched my skiff upon 
the deep, dark waters. Half a mile had scarcely been gained before 
one of my paddle-blades became loose and floated away down the 
stream ; but I managed to find it again, and, mooring the boat toa 
snag that had been left far out in the river at the end of an old weir, 
I hunted up some thread, a needle, and a-gimlet, and sewed the 
paddle-blade most securely in its place. Again I was heading toward 
the Virginia shore when I found a small fleet of vessels, and among 
them a gunboat, watching right across the mouth of Nanjemoy. 

It is a beautiful and even a cheerful sight to see the lights of a 
number of vessels, and to hear their crews hailing each other with 
sailors’ greetings ; and I rested on my oars while I enjoyed it as much 
as the time and surroundings rendered possible. But I also noted 
two unexpected things: first, while I had delayed, mending my paddle, 
the tide had changed, and there was every prospect that if I continued 
my present course and passed above the fleet, the strength of the 
current would sweep me directly upon the gunboat; next, the wind 
was rising. I had, therefore, weak as I was from two sleepless nights 
and two days of abstinence and fever, to relinquish my present course 
and retrace a weary mile of water in order to pass below the fleet. 
Perhaps, if they saw me, they fancied it was some boat of their own 
friends or some patrol-boat that was passing ; or they were occupied 
with their own numbers and strength, and saw not the poor little craft 
that was noiselessly gliding so near them. 

Having cleared Blossom Point, I now struck out boldly upon the 
angry waves of the Potomac; but as I came into the channel I 
became aware of an unexpected danger, for the rapidly increasing 
wind in meeting the tide upon the opposite flats made the waves so 
high that I could hear them roughly surging over the sands of the bars, 
as if enraged at the temerity of him who invaded their precincts with 
but a paper-like wall between them and their prey. I knew that 
wall would carry me safely upon their bosom ; but I knew also that 
the very buoyancy of my craft exposed it to the rising strength of the 
winds, and made it necessary that a stronger arm than mine was now 
reduced to should govern its motions. Six times did I change my 
course and retreat towards the shore; and six times I took heart 
again and tried to force the passage, until I said aloud, “It is useless 
to conceal the fact: I am sick and unable to proceed.” So I landed 
again on the wrong side of the river. My boat was soon hidden, 
bottom upward, behind a wattled fence. All the luggage that would 
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not be immediately wanted was stored under the boat in case it should 
rain; and provided with a good cudgel to fight two of the worst of 
dogs, I started for the hospitable farm-house at Blossom Point. 

The farm is owned by the Jesuits, who have an institution at Chapel 
Point, opposite Matthias Point. It was rented from them by a 
member of the Church of Rome, who with his wife lived a very 
unquiet and excited life in a position which their advanced years 
made it difficult to retain and almost impossible to abandon. I was 
sorry to have: to add to their troubles and fears such as must arise 
from my presence in their house ; but I had nochoice. After fighting 
the dogs for a while, I found myself welcomed to a comfortable bed. 
But I was too tired to sleep. I lay and thought of the morrow, in 
variance to the wisdom of Him who said, “Take no thought for the 
morrow: sufficient for the day are the evils thereof.” I fancied that 
the Illinois Cavalry would make their usual visit, and this friendly 
family would be ruined by the discovery of my presence ; and the 
river-patrol would land and find a stranger in the house. And so 
passed away the small hours of the early morning, until at dawn a 
youth stood beside my bed and proposed a plan, and said that he 
would accompany me across the river. 

While I was foolishly adding to the already enormous weight of real 
cares that had to be carried by manufacturing idle and fanciful ones 
that might arise, the very objects of my apprehension, the cavalry, 
were undergoing a somewhat more serious ordeal at the hands of a 
captain of Mosby’s command. Capt. Bowie had crossed the river 
with seven picked men ; and after an excellent supper at a farm-house 
that he took on his way, he had posted his men around the building 
(near Port Tobacco) in which some twenty cavalry-men were asleep, 
together with their officers. He found their horses and equipments 
all in good order, the sentinel posted at the door, and all within 
asleep. Approaching the sentinel from behind, he tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “ Halt, and be still; you are my prisoner!” 
The astonished guard replied, “ And who are you?” “Capt. Bowie, 
of the Confederate army, at your service.” The sight of a revolver 
and the dim outline of the men in ambush caused the man to yield, 
and he was disarmed and handed over to a guard. The Captain 
then entered the building, and carefully removing all the carbines into 
a corner of the room, with his pistol in one hand and sword in the 
other, he began awaking men and officers by the rough use of his 
boots, saying, “Wake up, men ; wake up! the Philistines are upon 
you!” As the officer in command rubbed his eyes and sat up, he swore 
freely and wanted to know what was the matter. The Captain’s 
men were so unkind as to relieve all hands and pockets of greenbacks, 
watches, and jewelry, and the men were then paroled to remain quiet 
until after sunrise, and not to fight until exchanged ; they were also 
allowed to overhear an order to a sentinel to shoot any one who 
looked out before sunrise. The command then mounted the best 
horses, and led as many others as they found convenient, and 
deliberately proceeded, by a way that led them near Washington, to 
make a journey of two days through pickets, across railways, to the 
Point of Rocks, where they crossed into Mosby’s domain. 

“THE Doctor.” 
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MUSIC AND MORALS. 


PART II. 
THE EXECUTIVE MUSICIAN. 


HAT possible moral influence can an executive musician 
either receive or distribute through his art? 

First, let us inquire what he is, with regard to his functions. The 
Player, like the Composer, is passive. The one is possessed by the 
inspirations of his own genius, the other by the inspirations of a genius 
not his own. The Player, like the Composer, is active. The one 
exerts himself to put his conceptions into a communicable form ; the 
other charges himself with the office of conveying them, through 
that form, to the world. The composing and executive faculties are 
quite distinct. A great composer is often an ineffective player ; while 
many a leading player, with all the requisite knowledge and study, is 
incapable of composing good music. 

The same is true of the drama. The great actors are seldom 
great dramatists ; neither Garrick nor any of the Keans or Kembles 
have been famous authors. The great dramatic authors in their turn 
have usually been but mediocre before the foot-lights. Shakspeare 
himself, if we may trust tradition, was not more than respectable in 
his great parts. 

The originative faculty is usually considered more heaven-born, as 
it is certainly far more rare than the executive gift. Few women 
have hitherto possessed the first, numbers have attained the highest 
rank in the second. We have had peerless actresses, but no female 
dramatists of mark. Music has an unlimited number of notable 
syrens and lady instrumentalists, but not one original female com- 
poser has yet made her appearance. The ladies of the period, even 
in England, no doubt write drawing-room ballads, and their friends 
sing them; but the typical English ballad—we do not speak of 
really fine old tunes, or the good work of Mr. Sullivan, and a few 
other true English musicians,— can hardly be called a musical com- 
position, even when warbled in bad English by a Patti. 

But however high we may place the composer (and if we regard 
him as the recreator and disciplinarian of the emotions we shall 
place him very high), the person who stands between the composer 
and the audience has a vast and direct power of which we are bound 
to give some account. 

And here I notice the double function of music as an executive 
art: not only is it a means of revealing a certain order or succession 
of emotion in the composer’s mind, but it provides each player with 
a powerful medium of self-revelation. There are many different ways 
of playing the same piece of music ;.the conscientious player will 
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no doubt begin by carefully studying the movement, noting any 7’s 
or /’s, etc., which the composer may have vouchsafed to give as hints 
of his meaning ; and having tried to master the emotional unity of 
the piece, he will then — bearing a few prominent /’s and /’s in his 
mind —trust to a certain infection of impulse to carry him through 
its execution. But as the music marches and develops beneath his 
fingers, what opportunities there are for the expression of his own 
individuality ; what little refinements of reading, what subtle points, 
what imperceptible artifices for riveting choice turns in the compo- 
sition upon the ear of the listener! The great composers seem to 
cast off all egotism when they lay down their pens. They are the 
generous and sympathetic friends of those who interpret them ; they 
will give them all reasonable license. “The music,” each master 
seems to say, “is yours and mine; if you would discover and share 
my impulse through it, I would also discover and share yours in 
it. I will bring the gem and you shall bring the light, and together 
we will set before the world the raptures and mysteries of sound, 
wrought through the golden art of music into immortal Tone 
Poems.” 

But although music is given to the player as a sort of private pro- 
perty, the player must no doubt respect the general outline and 
balance of emotion discoverable upon a careful study of his sonata or 
solo; but he was intended to interpret its details for himself, to 
express through the unalterable elations and depressions involved in 
the structure of the music the various and subtle degrees of intensity 
of which he may be at the time, or at any time, capable. He may 
give infinite inflexions of his own, delicate treatments in different 
measures of velocity, often unperceived by the many, but none the 
less of infinite importance and meaning to the intelligent hearer. 

In different hands, then, it may be said, the same piece will sound 
quite differently. Then music has no fixed significance of its own 
and is merely the plaything of caprice, and the vague and doubtful 
echo of emotion? Not so. Every piece of music worthy of the 
name has a fixed progression and completeness of emotion, but 
within its outlines it also possesses an elastic quality and a power of 
expressional variety which helps it to combine and cling about each 
new executant as though made for him alone. The player thus 
discovers in his music not only the emotional scheme and conception 
of the composer, but also congenial elements, which he appropriates 
after his own fashion, and which constitute that striking bond of 
momentary sympathy which exists so strangely between fine singers 
or soloists and their. audiences. 

But may I here observe, that substantially there is far less differ- 
ence than is generally supposed between the “readings” of eminent 
players. Between M. Charles Hallé’s and Madame Schumann’s 
readings of the Moonlight Sonata, for instance (and we select these 
eminent artists as the opposite poles of the musical temperament), 
there is the same kind of difference as we might notice between Mrs. 
Glyn’s and Mrs. Kemble’s readings of a scene in Shakspeare, or 
between Mr. Phelps’s and M. Fechter’s impersonations of Hamlet. 
Difference of minute inflexions and variety of inflexions — difference 
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of degrees in the intensity or velocity of the emotion traversed ; but 
substantially each would be found to preserve the same general 
appreciation of the way in which the different sections are intended 
to march. Here and there a dispute would arise ; but, in fact, the 
good reader or actor does exactly what the performer ought todo. In 
the first place, he carefully studies the meaning of his author ; and in 
the second, he allows his own individuality free play, in flowing period 
and subtle rendering within the elastic limits always characteristic 
of a highly emotional work of art. 

The best executive musician, then, is he who has thoroughly 
mastered his composer’s thought, and who, in expressing that thought 
to others, allows his own individuality to pierce freely, as every man 
must do who has not only learned by rote, but really assimilated 
what he comes forward to reproduce. To the above definition of 
what an executant should be, every other description of what 
executants are can be easily referred. Executants are of six 
kinds :— 

1. Those who study the composer and also express themselves. 

. Those who express themselves, without regard to the composer. 
. Those who express the composer, without regard to themselves. 
. Those who caricature both. 

. Those who express other people’s views of the composition. 

. The dullards, who express nothing. 

It would be very tempting indeed to dilate upon these six classes. 
We can only afford to enumerate them, and pass on. 


SOLOISsTs. 


The life of a successful singer or an illustrious instrumentalist is 
full of peril— peril to virtue, peril to art, peril to society ; and this 
not owing at all to the exigencies of the executive gift in itself, but 
entirely owing to the conditions imposed upon the artist from without. 
There need be nothing in the life-work of a great prima-donna to 
demoralise any more than in the life-work of any other gifted and 
industrious woman. ‘There are great operas which are calculated to 
ennoble while they delight; there are songs which stir within us 
the finest impulses ; there are characters to be impersonated on the 
operatic stage which not only do not shock decency, but tend to pro- 
mote the highest and most generous sentiment. There are an infinite 
variety of others of an unmoral description, perfectly harmless, and 
calculated to produce the utmost enjoyment. Given a right selection 
of songs — given a course of operas dealing, if you will, with a certain 
amount of crime and a fair instalment of horrors, but so treated as 
to be effective in result without being immoral in tendency (and the 
greatest works of Shakspeare and Beethoven satisfy both these 
conditions) ; given to the singer good remuneration, and, above all, 
sufficient repose ; given some choice of congenial subjects ; given a 
sphere of wholesome activity, and, lastly, given a recognised and an 
honorable social position, and all special peril to personal virtue 
immediately ceases. It is nonsense to say that a certain physical 
exhaustion which must accompany any highly-sustained effort of 
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mind or body is especially deleterious in the case of a musician. 
Exertion need not produce disease. People were intended to exert 
themselves. Does the Parliamentary orator speak for four hours 
without fatigue? Does the medical man see one hundred patients in 
the course of the morning without severe mental tension? Does a 
judge deliver his charges without a similar effort? Does the author 
compose without highly-wrought and sustained attention, practised 
advisedly, and without necessary injury to his brain, or stomach, or 
moral equilibrium? Let us settle it in our minds there is nothing 
demoralising in deliberately and for a definite art purpose, putting 
oneself or others through the experience of a highly-strung series of 
emotions. It is even a good and healthy function of art to raise our 
feelings at times to their highest pitch of intensity. It is part of a 
right system of discipline, calculated to bring the emotions into high 
condition and healthy activity, and to keep them in a good state of 
repair. The body is intended and fitted to bear at times an extreme 
tension of its muscles. The professional athlete knows this, and 
when he is rubbed down and rolled up in his hot blanket after violent 
exercise, he is not alarmed at feeling himself going off into a profound 
sleep through sheer exhaustion ; for he knows that such systematic 
exertion and exhaustion must be undergone in order to raise his 
physique into its highest state of health and power. 

Well, the laws which regulate the life and health of the emotions 
are exactly similar; and these laws prescribe steady exercise, rest, 
recreation, and sometimes extreme tension. In itself, we repeat, the 
habitual exercise and discipline of the emotions, as, for example, in 
music or acting, is not the ruin of, but the very essence of, moral 
health. It is the kind of conditions imposed upon our musical artists 
not by their art, but by the struggle for existence, and by the thought- 
less, extravagant, indolent, and often immoral demands of a public 
that has little musical education, and that little bad, which hurries 
nine-tenths of all our gifted executants to a premature grave. The 
cantatrice should be allowed to unfold her aspirations in noble music ; 
but she has the misfortune to have half an octave more than other 
singers, and so bad and flimsy songs must be chosen, or noble songs 
must be spoiled, for the sake of an upper C, E, or G. The public go 
mad, not about the superb trio in William Tell (for example), but for 
the one bar in which the tenor has to come out with a high chest-note. 
Can anything be more sadly indicative of the low musical feeling of 
the British public than the way in which Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti 
was run after for her head-notes, and Herr Wachtel for his chest-notes ? 
These excessive calisthenic and gymnastic explosions are the degrada- 
tion of taste and the ruin of many an incomparable voice. 

Again: has a musician no private taste, no feeling, no love for good 
music? Possibly he may have; but what is he to do? Composers 
give him £5 to sing their trash; publishers bribe even good com- 
posers to write the kind of stuff the public have been fooled into 
applauding. ‘That is one, and not the only, chronic complaint from 
which music in England is suffering at present. 

There are hundreds of magnificent songs of Schubert, of Beethoven 
and Schumann ; but these composers, who had but few bank-notes to 
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spare during their lifetime, have unfortunately left no money to pay 
singers after their death. The public do not hear numbers of the 
best songs that exist. One or two perhaps emerge. “ Adelaide” for 
ever! and what other song by Beethoven does a certain eminent tenor 
habitually sing? And what songs does he generally sing, and why? 
There are a good many first-rate English ballads. Thanks to the 
enterprise of a few bold and conscientious singers, we occasionally 
hear some of them. But are the English ballads most commonly 
sung at concerts selected for their merit? Why are they sung? The 
truth had better be told: they are sung because they are paid for, and 
they are clapped and puffed by people who ought to know better ; and 
who do know better, but who are paid to pocket their conscience, and 
applaud what they know to be meaningless trash. How are singers 
to fulfil the first simple duty they owe to their art, and sing good 
music, when there is a conspiracy to make them stoop to the humilia- 
tion of their noble gifts, or starve? 

Again: there is the peril of over-wrought powers. When the mind, 
through excessive artistic excitement, “like a jarred pendulum, 
retains only its motion, not its power,” then absolute repose is wanted ; 
all may have been within the bounds of healthful though intense 
excitation. It is not “hat we complain of—not the excitement of 
singing and playing, but the want of rest which follows it. After 
(let us say) an opera of M. Wagner, where the screeching has been 
intense, and the crises almost constant for some hours, the prima- 
donna must have rest; no stormy rehearsal next morning, no 
fatiguing opera the next night. One or two great sustained efforts 
during the week are sufficient. But let any one glance at the pro- 
gramme which a favorite singer is expected to carry out day and 
night, at opera and concert, during the season. No flesh and blood 
can stand such an ordeal. Chronic exhaustion begins to set in ; and 
exhaustion is not met by rest, but by stimulants— it must be so; 
and then more exhaustion is met by more stimulants, and what 
becomes of healthly emotional activity and emotional discipline? 
Mind and body are unhinged. The artist’s health suffers, the artist’s 
voice suffers, and probably becomes extinct in a few years. Hence 
we cannot blame popular singers for asking enormous sums so long 
as they have a note left in their voices. It is the public that makes 
them abuse their priceless gifts for gold. It is the public who are 
content to demand the sacrifice of fresh, girlish constitutions ; and 
the shattering of young, manly frames; and the general wreck of 
mind, and sometimes of morals, through over-fatigue, and over- 
excitement, and unhealthy conditions of activity. 

But, be it observed, the perils above alluded to, and others which 
this is hardly the fit place to discuss in detail, are not inseparable 
from the vocation of a public singer or solo instrumentalist. The 
vocation is simply honorable: it might and ought to be always noble 
in its use and exercise. How many esteemed and high-minded 
musicians are there who resist the perils which I have mentioned? 
Thank God there are many, and we trust every year there will be 
more and more as music in England becomes more and more 
appreciated. Let music be recognised here as in Germany, as a 
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thing of reason and a thing of morals as well as a thing of Yeauty 
and emotion, and the public will cease to look upon music‘ans as 
mere purveyors of pleasure. We should not encourage sirgers to 
wear themselves out; should not clamor for incessant encores, which 
utterly ruin the balance of a sustained work of art, and we should 
remember that the gifted persons who delight us are made of flesh 
and blood like ourselves, that they have human hearts, and passions. 
and trials, and are often exposed, when very young and at a great 
disadvantage, to temptations not easily resisted even under favorable 
circumstances. And those who love music should make allowance 
for those who devote themselves to music, and remember that they 
have families to keep, and have fair claims to be honorably supported 
in the conscientious exercise of their profession, and not tempt them 
to make money by the degradation of art to the ruin of their own 
moral sense and the destruction of the public taste. I honor the 
musical profession ; but I declare that musical taste in England is 
degraded and kept low by jealousy and time-serving, and that musical 
criticism is so gagged, and prejudiced, and corrupt that those whose 
business it is to see that right principles prevail, seem too often led by 
their interest rather than their duty. When it comes to judging a 
new composer, the truth is not told, or only half-told; when a new 
player is allowed to appear, his success depends not upon his merits, 
but upon his friends ; and while it is, of course, impossible entirely to 
quell first-class merit, second-class merit is constantly ignored, and 
many sound English musicians are often compelled to stand aside and 
see their places taken by young quacks or foreigners inferior to them- 
selves. No one wishes to deny the supreme merit of artists like M. 
Joachim or Madame Schumann, and none but the interested or the 
envious can grudge them their distinguished popularity; but in 
England, when a foreigner and an English artist are of equal merit, 
the English artist ought to receive at least an equal share of support 
from the public and the press. But he never does. He never gets 
a fair chance; and why? because the employers of musical talent in 
this country pander to the appetite for everything that is foreign ; 
because they keep down the development of English talent in order 
to gain an easy reputation in accordance with established prejudices 
by constantly bringing over players and singers from abroad whose 
chief merits seem to consist in long hair and a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language. It is difficult for a 
musician, especially an English musician, in England to be true 
to his own interests and to the interests of his art; it is difficult 
for him to be true to his conscience in the exercise of his profession ; 
but he may receive some small comfort from the reflection that this 
last difficulty at least is one which he shares with every man in every 
profession, and that, at all events, it is not a difficulty inherent in his 
art, neither is it altogether insurmountable. 


ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS. 


I am not writing a dissertation upon “Music in England,” and 
although I have allowed myself in this article to take a sidelong 
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glance at that important question, I am not bound here to discuss 
English musicians in particular, whether composers or players. 
Much might be said about musical taste in the provinces ; our system 
of pianoforte instruction, which is in fact that branch of the musical 
profession to which a large majority of our musicians owe their 
incomes ; our organists, and our orchestral players, and choral 
singers. To follow out such a programme in detail would lead me 
beyond my present limits. I am dealing simply with the general 
moral tendencies of executive art, and as that divides itself naturally 
into solo playing and cabinet playing, such as the playing of quartett 
music, and orchestral playing, or the performance of full instrumental 
scores, a few words upon the morals of the orchestra may not be out 
of place. 

As I have elsewhere treated of cabinet music, and as from the 
quasi-solo position of cabinet players a good deal which has been 
said about solo-players applies to them, I shall not here dwell upon 
them, but pass at once to the orchestral player. 

The orchestral player, if he knows his business, will deny himself 
the luxury of expressing too much of himself, yet is he not therefore 
a machine. Through the medium of the conductor, whose inspira- 
tion trickles to him by a kind of magnetism from that electric wand, 
he, too, realises the music in its double capacity of expressing the 
composer’s thought and the conductor’s private reading or expression 
of that thought. But the conductor is now in the place of the 
soloist: his instrument is the orchestra, but that instrument is not a 
machine. You may imagine, if you please, a number of instruments 
worked by machinery; they may play a movement accurately with 
all its f’s and /’s, but that will not be an orchestral rendering of 
the work. It will be like the grinding of a barrel-organ, and that 
is all—no life, no emotion, no mind. Catgut, wooden tubes, ham- 
mering of calf-skins, and fatal explosion of brazen serpents, all this 
you shall accomplish with cunning mechanism ; more than this you 
shall not. Therefore the mind and the heart and the skill of a’ 
man shall be required in every member of an orchestra. To the 
eye of an uninitiated spectator that uniform drawing up and down 
of bows all in the same direction and all at once — that simultaneous 
blare of horns, trumpets, and flute-notes sounded instantly at the 
call of the magic wand, may seem like human mechanism, but it is 
not: it is Sympathy. The individuality of each player may indeed be 
merged in a larger and more comprehensive unity of thought and 
feeling ; but it is a unity with which he is in electric accord, and to 
which he brings spontaneously the faculties of personal appreciation 
and individual skill. Let no one say that orchestral work is beneath 
the dignity of a good musical artist. The very delays and vexations 
of rehearsal often unfold new turns and critical points in a great 
work which might otherwise pass unnoticed. The position and use 
of the other instruments is better realised by one who is playing in 
the orchestra than by any one else. The fact of the drums being 
close behind you will sometimes rivet your attention, unpleasantly 
perhaps, upon the way in which but two notes are made to produce 
the illusive but beautiful effect of several repeating the leading 
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subject, as in the opening movement of Mendelssohn’s Zodgesang. 
The tenor close beside you forces a phrase upon your ear, the ghost 
of which, or a fragment of which, may be just suggested again by 
a distant flute a line or two further on. You cannot miss the 
author’s intention. Of course it is not impossible, but it is not easy 
for any one who has not played a violin or some other prominent 
instrument in such works as Beethoven’s C minor, or Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and played it often, to realise the reasons why certain 
passages are given to the tenors rather than to the violoncellos ; why 
some notes are reinforced by the double-bass while some are left to 
the violoncellos ; why the rhythmic beat of the drum is broken here 
or completed there. A great deal no doubt can be done by reading 
a full score without an orchestra. Some kind, and a very good 
kind of appreciation may be formed of an orchestral work from a 
pianoforte score, especially if it be arranged for four hands. For 
perfect enjoyment again let a person study his score at home, and 
then taking his seat in a favorable position, not too near the 
orchestra, with his score marked for reference at certain points 
rather than steady perusal, let him concentrate his mind upon the 
emotional development of the work with a full and foregone appre- 
ciation of its intellectual form. But still if you really want to discover 
the technical mysteries of the orchestration you must get inside 
and look more closely at the astonishing works; nay, you must 
become one of the works, you must take an instrument and plod 
away in the orchestra yourself. When you have tried that, you will 
begin to understand why so few people succeed in writing well for 
an orchestra. How easy it is to mistake a tenor for a ’cello effect, 
or to give a phrase to the clarinet when the texture or consistency 
of the harmony would be best consulted by the thinner, sweeter, 
but equally incisive oboe. There is therefore in the orchestra inces- 
sant work for the player’s mind ; and as he is also greatly privileged 
in constantly assisting in the production of the great masterpieces, 
what opportunities for the culture and discipline of the emotional 
regions of the soul are his! When he opens his part of the 
“Ttalian ” or “Scotch Symphony,” or plunges into the “ Fidelio,” 
what a magnificent panorama of emotion opens out before him! 
But it is no unreal spectacle. Like Ulysses, who was a part of all 
he saw, he is a part of all he hears ; shall not something of the spirit 
and power of the great composers with whose works he is constantly 
identifying himself, pass into him as the reward of his enthusiasm, 
his docility, and his self-immolation ? 

It may be said that we are taking a visionary and somewhat ideal 
view of orchestral playing. No doubt we are dealing with the 
essence of the thing itself— not as it is, but as it should be. Practi- 
cally as it is, the vocation of the orchestral player has many draw- 
backs. ‘The weary and incessant repetition of what he knows for the 
sake of other players who do not know their parts, the constant 
thwarting of the gifted players by the stolid ones, and the wearying 
tension of long and harrowing rehearsals under conductors who do 
not know their own minds, or who cannot impart what they do know 
to the players, or who are so irritable, cantankerous, and, at the same 
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time, so vexatiously exacting, as to destroy every particle of pleasure 
or sympathy with their work in the breasts of the executants at the 
very moment when these qualities are most indispensable to the 
execution of the music. All this belongs to the region of hard facts. 
Then there is the cheerless musical wear and tear of regular orchestral 
life. ‘The pantomime music, not in moderation and once in a way, 
but every night all through a protracted season ; for we are afraid to 
say how long the pantomime goes on after the departure of that 
inveterate bore, old Father Christmas. Then really excellent players 
are occasionally subjected to the demoniac influences of that rhythmic 
purgatory known as the quadrille band; or the humbler violinists 
are to be met with, accompanied by a harpist and cornet-4-piston, 
making what is commonly understood to be music for the dancers in 
“marble halls,” or anywhere else, it matters little enough to them. 
Shall we blame them if they look upon such work as mere mechanical 
grind —as the omnibus-horse looks upon his journey to the city and 
home again —a performance inevitable, indeed, but highly objection- 
able, and not to be borne save for the sake of the feed at the end? 
Then the low salaries of many orchestral players, the small prospect 
of a slow rise, and the still smaller chance of ever becoming a leader 
in any orchestra worth leading. Then there is the weariness and 
disgust of your efficient hands at seeing themselves kept out of their 
right places by old, incompetent players. On the Continent wise 
provisions are made, and retiring pensions provided by Government, 
or there are special societies for superannuated musicians. Every 
man in the orchestra knows that he will have to retiré when his hand 
begins to lose its cunning ; in his old age he is honorably supported, 
as he deserves to be, and his place is filled up by an efficient substi- 
tute. Art does not suffer, the public does not suffer, the interests of 
music are not jobbed, and no one is the worse. But in England the 
Government treats music with a supercilious smile, and with the most 
undisguised stinginess ; as who should say, “ A fig for your Bands and 
Bear-gardens!” And the Prime Minister would as soon think of 
granting pensions to superannuated musicians as of giving an annual 
banquet in Westminster Hall to the industrious fraternity of the 
Metropolitan Organ-grinders. 

It is quite impossible to say at what age a man gets past his work, 
but the conductor of every orchestra knows very well who it is that 
mars the whole, and whether it be from age or incompetence ; and it 
is quite notorious that whatever inferiority there is in our leading 
orchestras in comparison with leading continental orchestras, . is 
chiefly owing to the fact that a conductor in England cannot very 
easily get rid of men who have grown infirm in their places, and who 
would have retired long ago from any foreign orchestra as a matter of 
course. 

It would be foolish to underrate the value of veteran experience 
and steadiness, but it must be remembered that the muscles will 
stiffen, and the ear and eye will grow dull, and that many a man 
whose brain is still active, and whose faculties are otherwise unim- 
paired, may become through mere want of flexibility and feebleness 
of nerve, unfit for efficient work in the orchestra. We repeat emphati- 
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cally, it is impossible, with so many still splendid old players before 
the public, to say when age means infirmity ; and when we think of 
the prodigies of military valor, forensic ability, literary and artistic 
power, which we have witnessed within the last few years ; when we 
recollect that Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Palmerston, 
have but lately passed away ; that Thomas Carlyle is still with us ; 
that M. Victor Hugo but lately published one of the most stirring and 
eloquent apostrophes to Liberty ; that Sir E. Landseer continues to 
paint his best pictures ; that M. Auber still composes operas ; that 
General Garibaldi is ready once more to draw the sword ; that even 
the Pope feels equal to an CEcumenical Council ; and that the aged 
monarch of Prussia, in company with the still more aged Von Moltke, 
is at this moment leading his troops to victory against what was 
commonly supposed to be the greatest military nation in the world — 
when we remember a few of such. facts, it is not too much to say 
that the nineteenth century is emphatically the triumphant Era of 
Old Age. 
CULTURE, MORALITY, AND LONGEVITY. 


That musicians are commonly devoid of culture is an assertion 
only half true. The culture of ideas they may or may not possess — 
the cflture of emotion the true musician has in a degree incomparably 
greater than the numbers of self-satisfied /faneurs, who talk the 
common slang about culture, can believe or understand. 

On the other hand, there are classes of musicians, as there are 
classes of lawyers, and classes of painters. There are pettifoggers, 
for whom no job is too dishonorable, and there are law lords and 
incorruptible judges of the realm; there are sign-board manufac- 
turers and servile tricksters, and copyists, who may call themselves 
painters, and there are Holman Hunts and Tademas; and so there 
are drunken fiddlers and Joachims, low ballad writers and Men- 
delssohns. 

Still, it must be admitted that an ordinary musician is likely to 
be less cultured in the common acceptation of the term than a good 
painter, and probably, as a rule, the executive musicians, as a class of 
thoughtful and well-read men, rank below the Artist-world; and 
for this reason:— They have not so much time for reading and 
thinking. 

A pianforte teacher gives lessons all day long; an orchestral 
player must practise incessantly, so must the solo player. It may be 
replied, so must the artist paint incessantly. True ; but practising on 
an instrument to keep the fingers well “in,” or to master difficult 
passages, is almost entirely mechanical, and painting is not. The 
practice of musical mechanism is not intellectual — it does not nourish 
the brain or feed the heart, it does not even leave the mind at liberty 
to think — it chokes everything but its own development, and that is 
merely physical development. But as the painter works on, every 
stroke of the brush is not only a mechanical action (and that not a 
severe or exhausting one) but a thought or an emotion ; and there is 
no reason why the emotions he experiences should not clothe them- 
selves with definite trains of definite ideas — they are nearly certain 
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to do so—he will think when he paints alone ; he can also converse 
while painting ; all his manual labor is inseparably connected with 
intellectual, imaginative, or emotional processes. The musician’s 
strict exercise, which, after all, takes up a great deal of his time, 
admits of very little intellect, imagination, or emotion. It requires 
industry, perception, and nerve; in short, because it is more 
mechanical it is therefore less refining and elevating. And this is 
the worst that can be said concerning the moral effects of his essential 
training upon the Executive Musician. 

Of course good people who think music and the drama necessarily 
wicked, must be respected, but cannot be reasoned with. However, 
it is hardly fair not to recognise in society an under-current of belief 
that executive musicians are less distinguished for morality than their 
neighbors. The belief may not be quite unfounded, but it is, never- 
theless, most unfair. Inspect closely any class of persons, and atten- 
tion to morals will not appear to be one of its strong points. But 
some classes fail more publicly than others. The executive musician 
is always before the world, and as a consequence his private life is 
more frequently and rudely handled than other people’s. Yet it 
cannot be denied that he has fewer outward inducements to be moral, 
and more temptations to be the reverse than falls to the lot of men 
in other professions. One of his disadvantages consists in the com- 
parative indifference of the public to his morals. There have been 
cases in England within the last few years of great solo players 
excluded from public engagements owing to a momentary sentiment 
of indignant virtue on the part of the public, and received back to 
favor only a few months after some more than usually glaring violation 
of morals. Others have left this moral country hurriedly, and under 
a cloud, and been rapturously welcomed back in London in the fol- 
lowing season. So long as the virtuoso plays well the public seem 
willing to condone his offences more easily than those of any other 
professional man, and for this obvious reason—the public feels no 
direct interest in his morality. An intemperate doctor may poison 
you, a dishonest lawyer may cheat you; but a musician may be both 
intemperate and dishonest, and yet may play superbly, which means 
that apart from morality he may have a fine perception of the functions 
of musical sound, and a delicate executive gift in expressing the subtle 
atmospheres of the soul. That intemperance will end by impairing 
his powers, that even while occasionally stimulating them to high 
achievements, it will destroy the fine balance and natural healthy 
force of the emotions themselves, this can hardly be doubted ; and, 
indeed, within the last few years we have seen lamentable cases in 
point. That dishonesty will make the musician sadly indifferent to 
the interests of art when opposed to his own, that he will be unscrupu- 
lous in the use of his gifts, and unconscientious in music as in other 
things, this we might fairly expect, and it is, unhappily, a matter of 
daily notoriety ; but the public who hears what he is, and what he can 
do, does not much trouble itself with what he might be ; and it is just 
this public apathy which destroys one very common incentive to 
external morality by removing the pressure put upon a man from 
without to lead a respectable life. 
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What is here said of the male portion of the musical community 
is equally true of the female portion. As a rule, women have been 
far more valued by society for their personal virtue than for their 
gifts; and as an eminent writer has observed, society condones in 
men certain offences which it deems almost unpardonable in women, 
because it values men, and needs them for their intellectual, imagina- 
tive, or administrative powers quite independently of their morals ; 
but when women come before the world as possessed of gifts which 
cause them to be valued apart from their virtue, like the sterner sex, 
society shows a disposition to extend to them the same weak indul- 
gence it gives so freely and so selfishly to mankind. 

Again, the unhealthy conditions of work alluded to some para- 
graphs back, oppose special and often very great obstacles to virtue. 
But to say that executive musical art has a tendency to demoralise, 
or that, taking everything into consideration, executive musicians as 
a class are worse than other people, is either the assertion of one who 
knows nothing at all about them or their art, or who knowing them, 
is guilty of pronouncing a cruel and unjust libel upon both. Together 
with a sprinkling of very distinguished vocalists and instrumentalists 
from other countries, a large number of very low-class foreigners, 
with foreign habits and very foreign morals, have unhappily taken up 
their abode in England. ‘They announce themselves as professors of 
music, and it is to be feared that people of limited information and 
intelligence are in the habit of sometimes visiting the irregularities of 
these unwelcome strangers upon the whole of the musical profession. 
In defence of music in general, and to the honor of English musicians 
in particular, be it said that whoever will think of the most prominent 
English singers and players now before the public will have to recall 
the names of a number of distinguished men and women who have 
led laborious and honorable lives, and who are justly entitled to the 
esteem and affection of an ever-widening circle of friends. 

But if we turn for a moment from the world of Executants to the 
world of Composers, one fact must strike us — that not only were the 
great composers as a rule not addicted to the excesses which some 
would have us believe almost inseparable from a musical tempera- 
ment, but they appear to have been singularly free from them, and 
free from them almost in proportion to their musical greatness. 
Without asserting that every portion of a man’s work is always a true 
index of his character, it is, nevertheless, noteworthy that so many 
great composers have been men whose emotions were so severely 
disciplined, and whose lives were so well regulated that they stand out 
as examples not only of steady and indefatigable workers, but also of 
high-minded moral and even religious men. 

Nor is it true that the constant emotional excitement of a com- 
poser’s life is calculated to impair his health and bring him to an 
early grave. His profession, rightly exercised, does not lead to the 
unbalanced excitement of sensuous emotions, which is certainly 
highly prejudicial to both moral and physical health—but to the 
orderly education and discipline of emotion, which is a very different 
thing. 

This consideration may help to explain not only the settled 
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principle and moral impulse, but also the longevity of so many great 
composers. 

The early Italian masters became great chiefly through their 
sacred music; and while it must not be supposed that the fact of 
composing for the church makes a man holy, we cannot deny to these 
men as a Class a great deal of exalted and often mystical religious 
fervor. Unhappily, this quality does not seem to be inconsistent 
with an occasional laxity of morals, which cannot be too much 
deplored ; but in judging the men we must think of the age in which 
they lived, the temptations to which they were exposed, and the 
loose state of morals which in Italy, Germany, and France seems at 
certain epochs to have been all but universal. We shall then see 
that the composers were no worse than their neighbors, and we shall 
be surprised to find how often they actually rose superior to the 
moral level of their age and country. 

ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI, who was born in Sicily in 1649, was one 
of the most industrious composers that ever lived. He discharged 
for many years the functions of Royal Chapel Master at Naples; but 
his chief claim to the esteem and affections of the Neapolitans con- 
sisted in his gratuitous and indefatigable labors as music-master in a 
large charity school known under the name of “ Jesus Christ’s Poor 
of Loretto.” He was universally respected. 

MARCELLO, born at Venice, 1686, underwent what some persons 
would call a regular conversion. As he was hearing mass in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, the pavement gave way, and let him 
through into the vault beneath. This sudden meeting with the 
Dead seems to have made a lasting impression upon him, and he is 
said to have abandoned from that time forth his somewhat free habits 
for a more strict style of living. His greatest works are the “ Psalmi” 
and “Laudi Spirituali;” and his monument at the church of S. 
Joseph at Brescia, subscribed to by all the poets and musicians of the 
age, bears the inscription, “ Benedicto Marcello, patricio Veneto, 
plissimo philologo.” 

The gentle LALANDE, born in 1657, was much respected by the 
dissolute courtiers of Louis XIV. He was naturally of a religious 
temperament, nor does he-seem to have been spoiled by the corrup- 
tion of the Parisian court. He was twice married, and had two 
beautiful daughters, both of whom died; and one of the few pious 
sentiments recorded of the Grand Monarque, who had just lost his 
own son, the Dauphin, was addressed to the bereaved composer :— 
“ You have lost two daughters full of merit ; 7 have lost Monseigneur.” 
Then, pointing to the sky, the king added: “ Lalande, we must learn 
submission to the will of God.” 

GLuck, born in 1714, was the most severe and conscientious of 
men in his own vocation. He first conceived the germs of those 
ideas which, under Mozart, were destined to blossom into the classical 
school of German opera. Notwithstanding his immense popularity, 
he made few friends, but those few respected him. Incessant labor 
at length shattered his naturally robust constitution, and in his 
declining years he was unfortunately somewhat addicted to drinking ; 
yet, no one remembering what Paris was in the time of the Gliickists 
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and Piccinists, Marmontel, D’Alembert, and Marie Antoinette, can 
deny that Gliick, in his best days, gave a good example to the disso- 
lute capital of moderation and self-respect. 

Of dear old Sepast1an Bacu, born at Eisenach, 1685, let us merely 
say that he was a good husband, father, and friend ; in the words of 
his friend Kittell, “ he was an excellent man.” 

HANDEL, born in 1685, rieed not found his claim to religion on the 
number and sublimity of his sacred compositions alone. He lived 
so long amongst us that we know he was a good man. He was 
brought up as a Lutheran Protestant, and in an age of bitter secta- 
rianism has often been charged with lukewarmness for refusing to 
define accurately his religious opinions, and still more for refusing to 
excommunicate Roman Catholics, Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics ; 
but his honor was unblemished, his personal purity (a matter in 
the eyes of the religious world apparently of less consequence than 
theological opinions) was always absolutely unquestioned, and his 
genuine piety is thus attested by his affectionate biographer Hawkins: 
“ He was used to attend divine service in his own parish church of 
St. George, Hanover Square, where, during the prayers, the eyes that 
at this instant are employed in tracing the faint portrait of his 
excellences, have seen him on his knees, expressing by his looks and 
gesticulations the utmost fervor of devotion.” Burney says: “ For 
several days before his death he expressed the wish that he might 
breathe his last upon Good Friday, in hopes, he said, of meeting his 
good God, his sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day of His resurrection.” 
“Tt so happened,” adds Schzlcher, his exhaustive biographer, “that 
that consolation was not denied him.” 

Haypwn, born in 1732, was naturally of a most happy and equable 
disposition. For many years he bore with great patience and fortitude 
the society of a most uncongenial wife ; and although in the decline 
of life, after a friendly separation had been effected, and a liberal 
allowance settled upon the partner of his sorrows, his relations with 
a certain Mademoiselle Boselli are said to have been more than 
Platonic, this accusation has never been proved; and certainly no 
words would be less fit to describe his habits of life at any time than 
“excess” or “intemperance.” Whatever may have been his weak- 
nesses, it is certain that Papa Haydn to the end retained a lively 
sense of religion, and it is interesting and characteristic of this 
great and simple man to know that he never began writing without 
inscribing his compositions with the words “In nomine Domini,” 
and that whenever he found it difficult to compose, he would resort 
to his rosary in prayer—a practice which he declared was always 
accompanied with the happiest results. He was a man without 
ambition, and without jealousy, simply devoted to his art, quite 
uncovetous ; and, until comparatively late in life, equally unconscious 
of his own immense merit and widespread fame. 

CHERUBINI, born at Florence in 1760, for many years commanded 
the respect and admiration of the French public by his steady and 
conscientious labors at the Conservatoire at Paris. 

Spour, born at Brunswick, 1784, and MEYERBEER, born at Berlin, 
1794, were both distinguished for their abstemious and laborious 
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lives. The name of neither is associated with excesses of any kind ; 
both were personally respected and beloved by all. 

Mozart, born in 1756, at Salzbourg, was a man of the most singu- 
larly well-balanced character. His natural dispositions seemed all 
good, and his affectional instincts all healthy, and his religious life 
earnest and practical. The following passage out of one of his 
letters to his father, in 1782, will give a better idea of the man’s 
excellent simplicity and religious feeling than pages of eulogy :— 

“Previous to our marriage we had for some time past attended mass together, 
as well as confessed and taken the Holy Communion, and I found that I never 
prayed so fervently nor confessed so piously as by her side, and she felt the same. 
In short, we are made for each other; and God, who orders all things, will not 
forsake us.” 


BEETHOVEN, born at Bonn 1770, was equally great in his intellect 
and his affections. How deep and tender was that noble heart, those 
know who have read his letters to his abandoned nephew whom he 
commits so earnestly to “God’s holy keeping.” There is no stain 
upon his life. His integrity was spotless ; his purity unblemished ; 
his generosity boundless ; his affections deep and lasting ; his piety 
simple and sincere. “To-day happens to be Sunday,” he writes to 
a friend in the most unaffected way, “so I will quote you something 
out of the Bible —‘See that ye love one another.’” Beethoven was 
not only severely moral and deeply religious, but he has this further 
claim to the admiration and respect of the musical world, that his 
ideal of art was the highest, and that he was true to his ideal — 
utterly and disinterestedly true to the end. 

Of MENDELSSOHN, born at Hamburg in 1809, it is difficult even yet 
to speak without emotion. Many are still alive who knew him and 
loved him. That keen piercing intellect, flashing with the summer 
lightning of sensibility and wit, that full, generous heart, that great 
and childlike simplicity of manners, that sweet humanity, and absolute 
devotion to all that was true and noble, coupled with an instinctive 
shrinking from all that was mean; that fierce scorn of a lie, 
that strong hatred of hypocrisy, that gentle, unassuming goodness — 
all this, and more than this, they knew who knew Mendelssohn. 
Those volumes of priceless letters, and that life of him which some 
day must be written, will make him beloved and honored for ever 
by the generations yet unborn. Like Beethoven, he had the highest 
conception of the dignity of art and the moral responsibility of the 
artist. In this age of mercenary musical manufacture and art degra- 
dation, Mendelssohn towers above his contemporaries like a moral 
lighthouse in the midst of a dark and troubled sea. His light always 
shone strong and pure. The.winds of Heaven were about his head, 
and the “ Stitt, SMALL Voice” was in his heart. In a lying genera- 
tion he was true, and in an adulterous generation he was pure ; 
and not popularity nor gain could tempt him to sully the pages of 
his spotless inspiration with one meretricious effect or one impure 
association. Of Robert fe Diable he writes: “In this opera a young 
girl divests herself of her garments and sings a song to the effect 
that next day at this time she will be married. All this produces 
effect, but I have no music for such things. I consider it ignoble. 
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So if the present epoch exacts this style and considers it indispensable, 
then I will write oratorios.” These are the words of the greatest 
master of musical form since Mozart, and also of the most popular 
composer who ever lived. We commend them to the attention of the 
artistic and musical circles in England. 

Lastly, the notion that the pursuit of music, owing to its exciting 
character, is prejudicial to health and longevity, gathers small weight 
from facts. Great composers as a rule have been remarkably healthy 
and long-lived. Scarlatti was 76 when he died; Lalande, 76; 
Palestrina, 70; Handel, 74; Bach, 65; Marcello, 53; Gliick, 73; 
Piccini, 72 ; Haydn, 77; Paisello, 76 ; Cherubini, 82 ; Beethoven, 57 ; 
Spohr, 75; Meyerbeer, 70; Rossini, 78; and Monsieur Auber still 
composes, and is in the enjoyment of excellent health, at the advancd 
age of 88. On the other hand, Purcell died at the early age of 37; 
Pergolesi at 27; Mozart at 35; Bellini at 33; Schubert at 31; 
Mendelssohn at 38 ; Chopin at 39. 

We fear that, from causes already referred to, the health and 
longevity of executive musicians as a class might bear a somewhat 
less satisfactory scrutiny ; but we must again repeat that such a result 
would be owing not to tendencies inherent in the executive art itself, 
so much as to the unfair and sometimes pitiless conditions which have 
been too often imposed by society upon the Executive Musician. 


H. R. Hawes. 


“FALLING WEATHER.” 


66 yop WHITE” calling, 
Calling, calling, 
All through and through the yellow corn 
A partridge goes, meek and forlorn ; 
While gray with cloud and misty haze, 
The happy sky of happier days 
Is falling, falling. 


The deer-hounds calling, 

Calling, calling, 
A horn keeps sounding from the wood, 
But faint and hoarse, as choked with blood ; 
While brown with stains that age must bring, 
The happy leaves of earlier spring 
Are falling, falling. 
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Piteously calling, 

Calling, calling, 
A little child creeps round the place, 
Motherless, untended, sad of face; 
And at that cry, a bootless rain 
Of anguish and unhealing pain 

Is falling, falling. 


MOLLIE E. Moore, 








LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By a Northern Hypochondriac. 








Y DEAR :—Yes, six months ave glided away since I crossed 

the Potomac and passed through the battered gates of the 
South—the “sunny South,” the land of the immortal Bowie and 
the unrivalled glories of the stump-speaker: foolhardy insensate that 
I was—a “ranting Abolitioner” and a Kansas Sharpe’s-rifleman! 
O, Memnon, son of Tithonus, what was the peril of Daniel in the 
lions’ den compared with the temerity of a determined “ freedom- 
shrieker,” bearding the “chivalry” in the very Jerusalem of their 
“F, F, V’s,” and scornfully contemning the wrathful threatenings of the 
terrible “ Ku-Klux-Klan,” not to speak of defying the lethal darts of 
that much-dreaded monster yclept “yellow Jack”! And yet “I still 
live!” 

You may well remind me, my dear , that during the very budding 
period of my greenest adolescence, my intellectual pabulum was 
strangely amalgamated if not largely alloyed with such stimulating 
spiced meats as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—that I breakfasted every 
morning on Horace Greeley, and made up my Sunday donnes bouches 
of the droppings from the silvery tongue of Henry Ward! ‘Tis 
true —’tis true ; and if what Plato says of speech being the image of 
the soul be true, what souls some of us must have had! Jra brevis 
Juror !—a short madness that runs through an entire generation. Ah, 
how we of that generation were taught to Aa¢e the slave-compelling 
Southerner ; and did not Z especially, the Ajax-Telamon of the John- 
Brown rhapsodists, improve on the teaching! A South-Sea Islander, 
in my view, was a Christian in morals and a very Chesterfield in 
manners by the contrast. In truth, dear , we are sometimes sad 








reprobates, the best of us—prancing hither and thither our high 
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stepping hobby-horses, regardless of the tender toes of our less ad- 
venturesome neighbors, and on that particular subject which engages 
our feelings as bigoted and as full of all uncharitableness as a Crom- 
wellian trooper, strapping to our shoulders as huge a basket of sense- 
less prejudices, absurd social whimwhams and pseudo-religious crot- 
chets as Christian’s knapsack of pet iniquities in Bunyan. Which of us, 
had we been born and “raised ” among the Celestials of the eastern 
seas, would have had anything to boast of in the way of civilisation 
over the most incorrigible of the “ heathen Chinee”! And with what 
eloquence would not Wendell Phillips, had he in his infancy exchanged 
birth-places with Jefferson Davis, expatiated on the beauties of what 
he would undoubtedly have called the heaven-directed social system 
of the Patriarchs, as illustrated in the relation of the inferior race of 
Ham to his natural Anglo-Saxon guide and master ; and with what 
scorn and fiery indignation would he not have denounced the outside 
interference which presumed to intermeddle with so proper and so 
beneficent an order of things! God established and regulated white 
slavery ; @ fortiori, then, he would exclaim, the Yankees may find 
justification for kidnapping the black, small-brained, animalised, self- 
enslaving savages of Africa, and selling them to the inhabitants of the 
hot clime of the Cotton States, who would properly care for them, and 
after long and tedious training transform them from the condition of 
ferocious beasts to civilised, utilised, Christianised “ Uncle Toms” ! 

Is such a transmutation really and truly a curse? — on your conscience 
now —and would it be so very deplorable if the same “curse” were 
visited upon every little pickaninny and its dam in all Africa? 

And what a bold defiant foe to the “ peculiar institution ” would not 
the amiable Southern author of have proved herself had she 
first seen the light of day on Boston Common! Would she not have 
ground her pretty teeth and stamped her pretty boot-heels into the 
tapis on hearing a single syllable offered in palliation of the great 
crime of crimes! 

Bulwer was right. Travel does take the nonsense out of one; and 
with what infinite nonsense was my brain not crammed, having been 
stall-fed for twenty years on Abolition diet; the last five, cabined, 
cribbed, confined in a sick-room, surrounded by the thousand and one 
abominations of the doctors, allopathic, eclectic, and homceopathic. 

Reconstruct the South! Let us reconstruct ourselves. We are all, 
individually, sadly in need of it. But confidentially if you please, 
and speaking in the light of modern science, that we call NATURE— 
not to say human nature —is an ugly subject to deal with. Pope 
says a//nature is quick and bursting into birth: and so it is, but 
bursting into birth from the dust of death. The fowls and insects of 
the air, the fishes of the sea and the beasts of the forest, and lastly 
man, the head and masterpiece of creation (Huxley forgive me), of 
the growth of the entire genera of animated existence —all, all 
spending their miserable lives, however long or short they may be, 
in warring upon and devouring one another. 

Peace societies! Vain organizations. All nature is self-destruc- 
tive, as well as self-formative or sui-generative. You might as well 
attempt to teach the lion, the tiger, and the fox to fill their hungry 
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stomachs by feeding on the spontaneous fruits of the earth. Did not 
the very horses laugh at the grand denouement of our famous Peace 
Society of Boston, who, after years of pious toil and earnest prayer to 
turn all the wicked swords and bayonets in the four quarters of the 
globe into pruning-hooks, finally resolved that their principles did not 
apply to the people of the South, and so they very philanthropically 
adjourned their meetings and postponed further action till the war was 
over! I am told they talk of reviving this wonderful society, at the 
imminent risk of destroying all the weak-chested of the land by in- 
extinguishable laughter. 

But to our moutons. The film first began to disappear from my 
eyes on breathing for a few days the invigorating and exhilarating 
mountain air of old Virginia. After travelling thence by slow stages 
through the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
into Alabama, I could distinguish men a hundred yards off—not as 
trees walking, but as responsible human fellow-sufferers, like myself. 
The hurry and skurry and eager haste, the effects of which are so 
plainly depicted upon the countenances of the human tide in the 
engorged streets of the Northern cities, are never seen here. Merchants 
and others bred in this climate go about their business transactions 
with the deliberateness, the gentlemanly propriety and grace of men 
who “understand the situation”—of men who are the masters and 
not the slaves of their vocation, whatever that vocation may be. 

I at first began to promenade the broad marble halls of the splendid 
“Battle House” of this city, among the other guests, with feelings of 
no little trepidation; but I was very speedily reassured. I soon 
experienced the pleasant consciousness of being among gentlemen. 
The only apparent exceptions I noticed were travellers from the North, 
mostly agents of large commercial houses, who were instantly recog- 
nisable by the habits contracted in the great Babels on the other side 
of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, diving into and plunging through the 
crowds in a manner indicating the most delightful disregard of all else 
in the wide world but self. The copper coin does not circulate here, 
dimes and half-dimes being the lowest denominations of Uncle Sam’s 
current money. May not the character of the currency have some- 
thing to do with the manners and habits of a people? Higgling and 
chaffering for penny values must have, it seems to me, a dwarfing 
effect upon the mind, rendering it small, trivial, and “ picayunish.” 

But, dear , I almost feel that you are skeptical as to what I 
have been narrating to you. You are not quite satisfied that there 
are not other causes of my changed opinions ; and I am not surprised, 
therefore, that you are impatient to hear my “confessions,” as you are 
pleased to term that which may have no existence outside of your 
imagination. Still I Aave some experiences — such as they are ; and 
if you are provided with a liberal supply of patience, I will proceed 
to relate them to you. 

Sitting one morning in the early Fall upon the broad piazza of the 
“ Battle,” leisurely and almost dreamily breathing away the fragrant 
smoke of a mild Habana, my eyes accidentally fell upon a report of 
the Board of Health in one of the daily papers, announcing that the 
yellow fever, which had been prevailing for some time, had become 
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epidemic, and advising all unacclimated persons ‘to “flee to the 
mountains,” or to some other rural locality which the ravages of the 
plague had never reached. I considered this report a personal 
invitation to take my leave of the Gulf City. I left, and without 
standing much upon the order of my going. My course was due 
north, up the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. I sought the piney woods, 
where Hygeia is said to have erected her altars, and to have proclaimed 
to the disease-engendering spirits of the malarial air, thus far and 
no farther. It was my first visit to the interior, and bad fare and 
irregular meals upon the road occasioned a partial relapse into my 
old dyspeptic troubles ; and my introduction to country life, therefore, 
was accomplished under rather unfavorable auspices. The details of 
my rustication had been arranged by a friend in Mobile. He had 
provided me with letters of introduction to a Judge Singleton, who 
in wealth, intelligence, and social position, I was informed, was one 
of the leading men in the country. But instead of being driven to 
his residence, some five or six miles across the country, I was taken 
to a wretched, beggarly-looking log-cabin, a short distance from the 
road. ‘The proprietor of this shanty, to whom I had been introduced 
by a travelling companion on leaving the cars, but whose name, 
announced amid the noise and confusion of the starting train, I failed 
to hear, was a middle-aged, quiet-mannered man, very plainly attired : 
he invited me to accept his hospitality while I remained in the neigh- 
borhood. Supposing him to be a keeper of a refreshment house 
established for the convenience of passengers, I accompanied him 
home. Being ushered into a plain, wide, barn-like hall, I sat down 
upon a raw-hide bottomed chair, and proceeded to take as correct. a 
view of the situation as my overwrought eyes would bear. A fine 
side-saddle, two or three richly mounted guns, numerous strings of 
red-pepper, a “hank” or two of cotton-yarn and bunches of herbs 
ornamented the bare walls. A brace of large dogs lounged on the floor, 
and a bucket of water with a drinking-gourd accompaniment was 
conveniently placed at the rear extremity. After noting these particu- 
lars I whiled away another half-hour in lookirg at the poultry — 
chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys — and in listening to the hoarse and 
horrid screechings of the peacocks (peafowls they call them here): all 
else to be seen was “ piney-woods.” I was by-and-bye invited into an 
adjoining room, one of the “pens” (sie appellate incolis), to supper. 
My entertainer introduced me to the lady at the head of the table as 
“my wife,” and as I had been so unfortunate as not to hear his own 
name, I could only bow and sit down. Certainly, a very fine. table 
was spread out before me, but entirely too substantial for my disordered 
gastric juices. My landlord with much gravity said grace, and asked 
me to partake of every dish on the table. I only nibbled at a piece 
of bread, and “just did” taste of a glass of milk. He then made 
one or two attempts to, open a conversation, but my half paralysed 
brain refused to respond ; and besides, what cared I for a refreshment- 
keeper? It was dusk, and as the partial darkness of the room 
intensified the deep gloom of my reflections as I sat recalling to 
memory the luxuries of my Broadway home, I failed to notice, till a 
candle was placed before me, that I had a z7s-d-vis in the form of a 
28 
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young lady, who had probably sailed round the sun some twenty times. 
She was gracefully sipping her tea, but paid as little attention to me 
as if I had never been in existence. A neat-handed maid of Africa 
stood behind her chair, the very picture of willing obedience. Her 
appearance of accepted and satisfied servile insignificance nettled me 
and roused up my old Abolition “ prejudices ;” and on her handing me 
a moment afterwards a dish of preserves, I took especial pains to 
goad her self-respect by bowing to her my emphatic thanks. As I 
again raised my head I noticed a slight curl of the lip and a sudden 
little toss of the head of my young lady, while a glimmer of the white 
teeth of Miss Ebony stung me into instant consciousness that I was 
now, for the first time, an eye-witness of some of the relics of the 
“barbarism of slavery.” 

Another day passed by, and another, and nothing from Judge 
Singleton. What could it mean? I scorned to inquire. I killed 
time in the best way I could. I had a room furnished me, where I 
spent most of my time in dawdling, occasionally reading and some- 
times writing. ‘The mercury of my spirits was too far down, my 
debilitated nerves were too sore to admit of my attempting even a 
moderate walk from the stake to which I had allowed myself to be 
chained. My anti-Southern feelings, moreover, had been strongly 
freshened up, and I heartily wished myself back at the North again, 
where people were civilised and where life was worth living, where 
every man of a moderate fortune is a prince, having at his absolute 
command every luxury and enjoyment known to the most refined and 
polished circles of cultivated society. I almost wished the South 
and everything in it were at the bottom of the sea; and above all, I 
began to curse the day on which I consented to visit the piney-woods, 
which I discovered were only fit to be inhabited by wild beasts ; and 
then, as to this family to which I had barnacled myself, I looked upon 
them, through my jaundiced eyes, as not much above the level of the 
slave-drivers which figure with so delightful a fragrance in the pages 
of the Cadin and the oracular Z77zdune. 

Another day had come and gone, and nothing yet from the Judge. 
[ asked again, what could it mean? I confess, too, that I was 
anxious to see his daughter, of whose accomplishments and beauty I 
had heard so much. So here I was sulking in my solitary room, and 
refusing even to join the family at table ; my indisposition serving 
me as an excuse for my absence. 

Opposite the door which led from the hall into the dining-room, was 
another opening into the parlor, an apartment which I had not yet 
entered, for the reason that I had not been invited, and for the further 
reason that I did not suppose so unpretentious a family could possibly 
have occasion for such a disposal of what little space the cabin 
afforded. Falling asleep one afternoon (evening they say here) in 
my easy-chair, I was aroused to consciousness, after a protracted 
siesta, by a combination of sounds issuing from the quarter just 
described that my ears had not been regaled with since my departure 
from the city — sounds of human voices, the cultivated, silvery tones 
of young ladies harmoniously blending with the rich barytones of 
gentlemen, the accents of which unmistakably demonstrated culture 
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and breeding. Stepping into the hall, I saw before the gate a hand- 
some barouche and a group of well-caparisoned and spirited horses. 
Surely, I thought, the Judge has managed to send for me at last, and 
I returned to my room to await the summons. But sixty minutes 
slowly passed away and no summons came. However, I had not 
lacked entertainment. “ Music with its voluptuous swell ”— music from 
a first-class piano, artistically played, and from rich, well-trained voices 
that would have honored any salon in Christendom, entered my 
attending ears and permeated all my soul. 

“ Ah, Kate, that last cavatina — ” remarked one of two young ladies 
as they promenaded before my room; but here observing my door 
to be open, they instantly dropped our homely English and con- 
tinued their animated dialogue in French. But I had got a glimpse 
of “ Kate,” and I found her to be my zés-d-vis of the supper-table on 
the first evening of my arrival ; and now, as accident gave me an 
opportunity to take a second view of her features, I was amazed at 
my own stupidity in failing to discover before so rare a miracle of 
beauty. A tall and slender form, of which every movement had a 
winsome grace that was very difficult to describe but positive 
fascination to behold; a texture and brilliance of skin that would 
have outvied the polish of Parian marble, and a face with regular 
features ; the largest and blackest.of eyes, looking when in earnest 
right out from their heavily-fringed lashes into your very soul; the 
whitest of teeth sparkling through ruby lips constructed on the model 
of Cupid’s own bow ; luxuriant black hair, and a mobility of counte- 
nance that spontaneously expressed every shade of emotion from the 
deepest passion to the tenderest feeling of pity, were some of the 
outlines of her picture. 

Her companion was almost equally favored in the advantages and 
graces of her person. A superb form, not as tall as Kate’s, dark 
brown hair and eyes, the latter full of mischief, a pretty mouth and 
chin with bewitching dimples, and a fresh, ready smile, were the salient 
points in her appearance. 

But my beauties were counting without their host. My not unin- 
structed ears detected a sufficiency of their French chat—I could 
scarcely avoid hearing it—to learn that the most earnest topic of 
their discourse was the expected arrival of a young man from Mobile, 
who was to spend several weeks with them, and they were wondering 
why he had not arrived. These interesting news-items had been 
communicated to them, I learned, by their friend and correspondent 
in Mobile, a Mr. Western. Now, Mr. Western was my friend in 
Mobile, and he it was who had given me letters to Judge Singleton : 
and then some not very complimentary comments followed on their 
present guest, who, it seemed, was as great a puzzle to them as they 
were to him. 

But this forest-flower, Kate ; surely she could be no near kindred 
of the very plain and humdrum lady who was officiating here as 
housekeeper. But was she a forest-flower? that was the question. 
I began to doubt. I could recall the remembrance of no New York 
belle who was her peer. And what was the meaning of all these fine 
people being on a visit at such a residence as this? and yet, as I 
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presently discovered, the parlor was, to my very great surprise, 
splendidly furnished -an@ well supplied with all the popular books of 
the day. These very pleasant and certainly very well-bred visitors, 
with whom my landlord and his wife seemed to be on terms of the 
closest intimacy, soon took their departure, and not a syllable yet 
from Judge Singleton. I must demand an explanation; an explana- 
tion would have been sought before, but for the fact that since the 
second morning after my arrival I thought I perceived a studied 
coolness on the part of the family ; at all events, the cordial civility 
of the evening before’, from some cause or other, was very perceptibly 
lessened on our next meeting. I, therefore, tortoise-like, drew my head 
into my shell and awaited the pleasure of Judge Singleton. 

But as I live, here comes Miss Kate, who, I perceive by the peculiar 
working of her countenance and by certain other little feminine 
manceuvres which I have been watching for the last five minutes, is 
certainly intending to accostme. Surely something is going to happen ! 

P. S.—Miss K.ate has accosted me, and something as happened, 
and I am all in a tremor of excitement ; but it will require another 
letter to give you, my dear , an intelligible account of the interview. 





BatTLe House, Mobile. Yan. 31, 1871. ERNEST ESTERCOURT. 


ON READING THE POETS. 


WISH our language were rich enough to afford us a word 

corresponding to that delightful French causerie:—such a term 
would exactly define the purpose of the present paper —a rambling 
essay (as I am forced to call it) about Reading in some of its 
various aspects—a sort of “Roundabout Paper,” as it pleased 
Thackeray to style those wise and witty grists he sent to Smith & 
Elder’s mill on Cornhill. 

The innate defectiveness of language constrains me to explain 
further that I do not mean reading out of books —for I am tongue- 
tied, and hate the thought of elocution—but that reading z# books, 
that spiritual communion betwixt the volume and him who holds it 
before him, which is man’s noblest comfort during this dreary siege of 
life. 

In one of my memoranda, on the margin of a book, the back of an 
old envelope, or some such, I once put down the leading words to a 
train of ideas, just as they came straggling into my mind, like a tired 
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pin-nic party home from an excursion :—“ Paralipomenon — Bara- 
lipton — Basilikon Doron— Eikon Basilike-— Charles the First — 
Anabasis — Parabasis — Aristophanes — Socrates — George Grote — 
Cirrus — Cumulus —‘é dwdexaris duéSvoros’— Mrs. Browning — Intoxi- 
cation — Rosine — Hetairze — Aspasia— Landor—old Miss Polly 
X .” Now here is a chain of successive ideas which an Edgar 
Poe might perhaps follow in the main, but which the subtlest analyst 
would fail to trace precisely as its links were hung one beneath 
the other in my mind. Yet how simple! The first word was a 
chance echo in my memory, caught immediately no one knows whence, 
but saying itself there with such amiable pertinacity of iteration that 
I must needs write it down in self-defence. It was mere similarity of 
sound that lead me on to write the second and third words; but 
after that followed a thought, showing that the mind had at last got 
into sympathy with the mechanical action of the pencil. From 
Charles’s reputed work, the transition was natural to the unhappy king 
himself ; but the suggestion was unfruitful, or rather was overpowered 
still by the association of sound. Hence I went back, and from the 
basil travelled to Anabasis, and from this, prestissimo, to the Para- 
basis of the Greek Comedy, of which Aristophanes has left us some 
perfect illustrations. The comedian has ridiculed Socrates: (whose 
philosophy has been recently ably discussed in Grote’s work on Plato) 
in his Clouds. Now two characteristic forms of clouds are the Cirrus 
and the Cumulus; and when they clear away they reveal “the perfect 
day”; which phrase recalls Mrs. Browning, and the concluding lines 
of her Aurora Leigh, descriptive of the New Jerusalem of mystical 
love and ideal union, the walls of which were wrought of precious 
stones, “the last an amethyst.” But I remembered that I had given 
some time, on a former occasion, to the analysis of the subtle beauty 
of this passage, which (as I shall presently try to show) escapes many 
readers ; and the key-note of that study — intoxication — came into 
my mind. The next thought was of asylums for the cure of dipso- 
mania; and this recalled speculations in respect to other asylums 
seeking to rescue our fellows from deeper abysses still of degradation : 
the mind unconsciously reacted from such squalid and hideous misery 
to the contemplation of the more splendid vices of the Athenian 
Hetairz, foremost among whom was Aspasia, whose wit and wisdom 
have furnished a text for the glowing eloquence of Walter Savage 
Landor, the patriarch of literature, his age being just that of old 
Miss X who died lately. 

Now many will think that it is mere waste of time to read, much 
less to take pencil or pen to such an idle train of conjunctives ; but 
looking closer, I seem to find myself put in possession of a point in 
regard to the principle of association which I have not encountered 
in the books. The transition is from names of ideas that come as 
names only, and summoned up through the mere similarity of sound, 
to suggestive names, and thence to ideas that have an identity or at 
least propinquity of relationship. The process originally is one 
essentially external, mechanical, barren, and unsuggestive, until the 
imagination has become warmed up, so to speak. Presently, when 
there is a sufficient flow of excitement to the intellectual centres, the 
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mental operation so far outruns the physical touch that each new 
notion sends the thoughts streaming off in chase of a dozen more in 
different directions, so that finally, unless there be a strong exercise 
of the will, they wander like lost children in labyrinthine confusions, 
perplexities, and contradictions. May not this explain the inconse- 
quent absurdities of our dreams, where the fancy plays foot-loose from 
any fetters of the will? 

Be this how it may, this train of associations brings me to the 
leading point I want to dwell upon in this paper, and that is, that 
reading is as much a skilful industry as type-setting or piano-making, 
and cannot be attractively pursued without painstaking preparation. 
As well try to teach a child to play feelingly and to enjoy a sonata of 
Beethoven who knows not the rudiments of music, as to expect a 
person to appreciate the best prose and poetry who has not accustomed 
himself to read understandingly. The great bulk of readers — ninety- 
nine in every hundred, I am almost tempted to say—lose more or 
less of the full force of what they read. To some, the tone of their 
author is discordant with their own feelings, and so provokes no thrill 
of sympathy; to some his passion is unintelligible, and therefore 
monstrous. Some miss the rhythm which in the case of others gives 
a musical beauty to the slightest words of an author ; some never 
catch more than a faint, vague, and transient impression of a book, 
such as we get of a region of country through which we are dashed 
by the cars, or such as strikes us of a face passed hurriedly upon the 
street. In the great majority of cases, however, an author does not 
entirely reveal himself to his reader, either because his thought is not 
palpably and graphically presented, or because the reader grasps at 
it too carelessly and hurriedly ; because there is a coldness of rapport 
betwixt the author and the reader, making one seem foreign to the 
other ; and finally because, from deficiency of culture, the point and 
force of allusion, trope, and comparison are only dimly perceived. 
“The finest book in«the world,” says Philarete Chasles, “is but an 
incomplete fragment of human thought, a confused reflection of the 
man who conceived it. It is like the ruin of a ruin.” But we do not 
look at even these ruins with our own eyes: we contemplate them as 
we would the dim reflection of a picture in a broken mirror. 
“Whatever is received, say the’ schools, is received in proportion to 
the recipient ;”* or rather, as Hazlitt has more subtly phrased it, 
“we only find in books what is already written within ‘the red-leaved 
tables of our hearts.’” Hence, every man reads every book not as it 
was meant, but as it comes to him ; and it may be said of each book, 
as Sir William Hamilton was so fond of quoting in regard to the 
Bible :— 

“Within this book each man his doctrine seeks ; 
Within this book each man his doctrine finds.” 


I think it must be quite impossible for modern readers to get a full 
notion of the real force and power of the Greeks and Latins, espe- 
cially their poets and orators. One must have been an Athenian of 
the Athenians to feel all the comic vs and rhythmic motion of 
Aristophanes, or to rise to the subtle height of Demosthenes’ periods. 








* Dr. Johnson. 
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We cannot, in the first place, thoroughly enter into the spirit of the 
allusions —and allusion, with its congener, the argument from 
example, is the blood of composition, without which it may indeed 
possess form and substance, but can never enjoy the throbbing gush 
of life. Moreover, not being home-bred to the speech, nor familiar 
with its uttered qualities, we fail to appreciate the delicate rapier-like 
force and flexibility of the ellipses and the penetrating beauty of the 
rhythm. Hence, in spite of all our enjoyment of a past or a foreign 
speech, we know that we have no more than a faint, uncertain, and 
theoretical appreciation of its best and subtlest excellences of con- 
struction and content, and that we never can have any more than 
this. 

Now, what is true of all other languages is, in a measure, true 
likewise of our own language as other persons use it. .It is a foreign 
speech to us, so far forth at least as that we can only tentatively and 
by comparison make ourselves masters of the actual vocabulary, the 
rhythmical beat, and the imaginative fervor that impel an author to 
say certain things in a certain way. This is said granting that we 
at the same time comprehend our author as far as he is compre- 
hensible. But how many times do we do this; and how many of us 
do it habitually? How many readers or hearers comprehend the 
tenth part of the full force and esthetic beauty and intellectual 
power of Shakspeare? Yet Shakspeare has advantages for the 
reader which no other author in our language is able to extend: he 
is waited upon by a locust-swarm of commentators, who leave scarcely 
a semi-colon without an explanation or a lecture; and, moreover, his 
greatness is so magnificent in its proportions as to enable him to 
provide an unparalleled feast even for those who not only run as they 
read, but run as the lapwing runs,* with the shell of infancy or imbe- 
cility on their heads. But the more delicate touches and subtler 
allusions and ellipses of many of our poets are entirely lost upon the 
great mass of readers; and it is proof of the fascinations of such 
works that, seen so darkly, they yet should be read so much. Byron 
and Scott belong to the world, because they wrote for the world ; but 
how few can come to the height of the argument of our more closet 
poets, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, or the Brownings? Keats’s 
magic web is so rich in color and so picturesque and various in 
texture that one does not need to study out the pattern of the 
gorgeous fabric. Tennyson has so much of the pure melody of 
Mozart that the common reader does not suspect the intricate 
Beethovenish harmonies that underlie this: his art is so consummate 
it can scarcely be distinguished from simplicity, and it is only when 
you have curiously sought in him for those broad and _ universal 
touches of pathos and emotion which make the whole world kin that 
you find he has written so much more from the head than the heart. 
But. Shelley, the Brownings, Wordsworth, Rossetti, and that school, 
should be read with a commentary, or read critically, before you can 
come to feel their depth of meaning, their tenderness of heart, and 
the deep tidal flow of their harmony ; which last, especially in the case 
of Shelley and his followers, is always choral. Take Henry Read, 





*“*This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head.’’—Hamelet. 
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and Coleridge, and De Quincey with you when you would read the 
poet of Rydal Mount ; let Leigh Hunt be your companion when you 
read Coleridge and Shelley. 

For the common reader to get the full power and beauty of Mrs. 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh, for instance, the notes should be more 
extensive than the poem ; and even then, a fortnight will not be too 
long a time to give to the study of this deep-thoughted resumé of all 
the results of culture in the most intellectual woman of any age. 
Take the concluding verses of this poem; Aurora and Romney have 
talked through the fair Italian night, until, far away eastward, the 
day begins to glimmer :— 

“He turned instinctively,— where, faint and fair... . 
Were laid in jasper-stone as clear as glass 

The foundations of that new, near Day 

Which should be builded out of heaven, to God. 

.... And when 

I saw his soul saw,—‘ Jasper first,’ I said, 

‘And second sapphire; third, chalcedony ; 

The rest in order,—/ast, an amethyst.’” 


Of course, we know that the author means here that Romney, being 
blind and shut out from the glories of the actual dawn, had turned 
his eyes towards Heaven, and was satisfying his soul with anticipa- 
tory visions of the New Jerusalem :— 
“Jerusalem the glorious ! 

The glory of the Elect! 

O dear and future vision 

That eager hearts expect ; 

Even now by faith I see thee ; 

Even here thy walls discern —’’* 
that Jerusalem which is spoken of in the Revelation as “ Having the 
glory of God: and her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jasper-stone, clear as crystal.” 


And the building of the wall of it was of jasper: and the city was pure gold, 
like unto clear glass. 

And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of 
precious stones. The first foundation was jasper ; the second, sapphire ; the third, 
a chalcedony ; the fourth, an emerald ; 

The fifth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a jacinth; the 
twelfth, an amethyst. 


Now, granting that the average reader will have the patience to pause 
and study all this out, until its full significance becomes fruitful in his 
mind (which is granting a great deal), there will still be lost the point 
of that concluding verse, 


—‘‘last, an amethyst,” 


which has a profound esoteric meaning as it is here written. Aurora 
and Romney have been, throughout the poem, continually at cross 
purposes, perverting their gifts, erring, and self-deceived, and passion- 
blinded. They have not grossly sinned, but they have sinned spiritu- 
ally. Their motives have been grand and their labor faithful, but 





* J. M. Neale’s version of Bernard of Cluny’s hymn, “The Celestial Country." 
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the Leigh pride has coursed so wildly along their veins that they 
have been as effectually drunken with it as with new wine. It has 
been a clear case of moral intoxication upon both sides. But now 
they are sober again, and know that their life will henceforth be one 
of sober and reasonable coéperation in the noblest reforms ; and they 
know also that, after this life, when they come to enjoy the “ perfect 
noon,” and walk the streets of that bright city whose walls are 
crowned with amethyst, they will be sober always. Hence the pecu- 
liar pertinency of this especial reference to the amethyst as the key- 
stone of the crowning arch of the Beautiful City’s walls ; for not only 
did the ancients look upon the amethyst as an antidote for intoxica- 
tion, but also (as the etymology and history of the word sufficiently 
prove) as a corroborative of those acts of the reason whith were 
most hostile to the madness of passion and prejudice.* So that 
Mrs. Browning exults in the prospect of the New Jerusalem because 
its foremost endowment will be the gift of sober right reason to all 
who pass within its gates. Within these, pride, passion, prejudice 
cease to sway us ; the veils are swept away from before our eyes, and 
we behold jasper clear as glass, and chalcedony, and “last, an 
amethyst,” the especial physic against all self-placed obstructions of 
the senses. How comprehensive and beautiful the passage appears 
when this light is let in upon it! 

Now, culture and other things being equal, what in effect is it to 
read understandingly? It is to read with one’s perceptive powers 
fully awake to the matter in hand. This does not demand general, 
but specific intelligence. One man may be fascinated with a mathe- 
matical treatise, to whom a poem or a treatise on esthetics has no 
attraction whatsoever ; one may be delighted with the beauties and 
sublimities of science, to whom a novel shall be “mere leather and 
prunella.” The difference lies in the habit of perception each man 
may have cultivated. The practical capacity of a man, and perhaps 
the sphere of his intelligence, may indeed in some sort be measured 
by the number and the quality of these acquired mental habits — 
habits which have been produced by experience of and exercise in 
the principles and the ‘/echnigue of the various channels along which 
intelligence is used to be distributed. It may be laid down as a rule 
that that man is the most accomplished who possesses the greatest 
number of accurate acquired perceptions, and the greatest amount of 
habilité in their use. But there is another rule which is equally 
important in this connection: that in the degree one is a close 
observer, the field of his observation is restricted. The law of 
division of labor, so to speak, holds good in respect of faculties of 
observation quite as much as in regard to manual dexterity. The 
botanist’s eye, the musician’s ear, develop in skilful perception and 
in*facility of use, just as the mechanic’s thumb or the penman’s fore- 
finger develops. But the moment this development becomes abnor- 
mal in any one regard, it is followed by a corresponding amount of 
contraction in some other regard. This is the law of compensation, 











* Liddell has established the fact that MESva, which the earlier writers used to describe mere 
drunkenness, very soon came to be used almost exclusively in a metaphoric sense for mental and 
moral intoxications, like the Latin word inebriari, which the fathers used pretty much as Catullus 
employs radies in the Atys. He gives examples from Plato and from Anacreon. 
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which, like the law of parsimony, seems to pervade the material and 
intellectual universe. It is questionable, therefore, whether the faculty 
of observation, as such, should be cultivated as is usually done — for 
we cannot distribute waters and at the same time preserve their 
depth ; but certainly, this faculty ought to be trained, just as we 
train the memory, and for the same ends. 

It grows out of the ever varying qualities of this faculty of observa- 
tion that, while every book has something to say to each man — unless, 
indeed, the man be absolute dullard, or the book absolute nonentity — 
it says a different thing to each man, and says it in a different manner. 
One man looks at his text as a naturalist would inspect a fossil ; 
another, as an artist would contemplate a picture. One man goes.to 
a book as an accountant to a column of figures ; another resorts to it 
as he would to his daily dram. One takes it stolidly and dumb, as 
rude boys might take a lecture from the parish parson ; another with 
enthusiasm, like some who are drunk and wild with the furious stirring 
of martial music. One critic will dissect you a book with microscope 
and thumb-rule, like an entomologist over the husk of a dead beetle ; 
another will take up the same book, and read and speak of it with all 
that faculty of nice discernment which is such a boon and delight to 
the author — with a quick eye to all its beauties, a keen sense of all 
its power, a subtle pointing out of all its neat excellences and proprieties, 
and a delicate susceptibility to the wit, humor, pathos, fancy, imagina- 
tion, argument, and example it contains, all of which go right to the 
heart of the author, because they show appreciation of the moods 
under which he wrote. 

The various qualities of perception are nowhere better illustrated 
perhaps than in reading. One class of persons have no patience to 
take in thought unless it comes to them in epigrams—those neat 
packages which are like French bon-bons, sweet and pretty, but not 
cheap. Others again must have their mental provender in goodly 
bulk—corn on the cob, and bundles of well-cured blades; they 
cannot hop like sparrows from point to point, but must have an 
unbroken continuity of diffusive statement and comparative ratiocina- 
tion. Such readers have to take their minds through long antecedent 
processes before they are quite able to see the point of such terse 
sayings as that crisp satirical proverb of the Arabs: “I asked him 
about his father. ‘My uncle’s name is Shayb,’ he replied.” It is 
with such persons especially that the power of suggestion in poetry 
loses its effect. Take, for instance, that remarkable effect which De 
la Motte Fouqué has produced in his Simtram by the simple cry of 
terror the haunted youth utters when he flies to the table where they 
are feasting in the stern old hall: “My knightly father! Death and 
another are pursuing me!” What an ineffable idea this, of being 
pursued by another undefinable horror which is even more terrible 
than the grisly king of terrors himself! Your true artist is always 
able to bring about these his most powerful effects in the simplest 
way, and by employing what are apparently the most insignificant 
means. It is not the palpable expression or image, but the suggestions 
that grow out of it, the character of the associations which come with 
it, that make such things affect us. There are some works of art, 
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indeed, which command us universally by positive forces of beauty and 
power ; but ordinarily the artist does not attempt to create an interest 
or an impression de novo out of his work, but merely to suggest an 
interest already awakened, and to bind it to his service by the subtle 
liens of association. All this, or nearly all of it, is lost upon the 
class of readers mentioned above, who have not sufficient flexibility 
of imagination to enable them to warm to the suggestion or make the 
association as they read the thought. Hence, to this large class of 
readers, the subtle phrase of our best because most imaginative poets 
is almost entirely lost, and they cannot appreciate such verses at all, 
any more than they can feel the emotions which are being called from 
a skilfully handled violin. They can read Scott and Byron, but not 
Keats nor Wordsworth, nor Browning nor Coleridge. These poets 
again have no influence nor any favor with that other large class of 
readers who must have the fancy quickened by that neat-handed 
Phyllis, wit, and who go back to Pope and Dryden, Johnson and 
Addison, Voltaire and Boileau, in utter disgust for that “ slovenly art ” 
which sets more store by the depth of the effect than by the turn of 
its phrase. 

Turning now from readers to books, we see a line of parallel 
differentia. Nor must we suppose that it is more than half the 
reader’s fault if he fails to get at the writer’s thought. Slovenly 
writing, careless writing, defective writing, is quite as frequent as bad 
reading. Correctness is the highest virtue of the penman, and the 
last virtue he cultivates. Some writers, indeed, cannot bear to be 
correct or corrected, since their sole attractiveness has lain in their 
departures from accepted standards, in extravagance, hyperbole, 
solecism, Who does not remember what a furore was created some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago by the appearance of Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s Zife-Drama? Here was the coming poet —the voice of the 
new time —the everything you can think of. Well, Mr. Smith had a 
genuine ambition; he read the criticisms and notices that were 
showered upon his volume, and he heard, amid all the tintinabulation 
of the little fellows, the steady voice of the old critics, who said to 
him, possibly not without sneers, pretty much what old Rossini said to 
Patti in the first flush of her Paris triumph: “My dear, if you really 
love music, come to me after this flurry has blown over, and I will 
teach you to sing!” Smith was told that, with study, it was possible 
for him to become a poet. He studied; his eyes were opened ; he 
pruned away his excrescences, and behold! nothing remained. He 
who promised to be the poet of the age, when corrected found 
himself incompetent to take respectable rank as a _ third-rate 
magazinist ; and so he gracefully subsided, instead of (like “ Festus ” 
Bailey) piling a Pelion of bald twaddle upon his original Ossa of 
extravagance. «But if writers such as Shelley and Keats and Browning, 
men who have really something in them, had given as much pains to 
the cultivation of facility of expression as to the development of poetic 
thought, if they had smelted and minted as much as they have 
prospected and mined, how much they would have contributed to the 
wealth in currency of our common English, from the inexhaustible 
richness of those precious ores which are now hid away in the vaults 
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of obscurity, known only to a few, and by the half of these only 
resorted to as Ali Baba went stealthily to the cavern of the Forty 
Thieves! Still I will not quarrel with these dear fellows, for they 
have told me the “Open Sesame,” and have enriched me with such 
lavish gifts of the pure gold of intellectual delight, that I had rather 
abuse the sky for being high as well as blue than these benefactors 
of my gloomiest hours equally with my brightest because they have 
chosen small audiences. 

There is a physiognomy about books which is so distinctly marked 
one should think a practised critic ought never to be deceived in his 
author. Yet, in fact, no one has ever gone so widely astray upon 
occasion as the practised critic. The wretched forgeries of Ireland 
deceived all the Shakspeareans not two generations ago; and it is 
surmised that even yet some of the malicious fictions played off by 
Steevens, rightly called “the Puck of Commentators,” to deceive 
Malone and others, have not been detected. Chatterton and 
Macpherson palmed off their imitations of antiquity for the genuine 
thing itself, and Ossian has perhaps still his advocates among the 
believers in Hurlothrumbo. When Richard Bentley, that acutest of all 
critics, who had disproved the authenticity of the letters of Phalaris, 
and was thought to be able to emend a Greek text with the same 
ease with which Cuvier could restore a fossil animal from the evidence 
of its tooth, or a fish from seeing one of its scales — when this great 
critic undertook to reform the text of Paradise Lost, he is said to have 
made such brutal work of it as a butcher would have been ashamed 
to perform with his cleaver. Yet this must not be laid to the fault of 
critical rules, but to the fact that Bentley’s “habits of perception ” 
had not been exercised in the region of English verse. He could 
touch the delicate construction of a Greek chorus with as dainty and 
habile fingers as those of a sculptor who puts the final chisel to his 
perfected work. Take the critic where he stands on known ground, 
and he is generally skilful as Bentley. Scott tells us that the book- 
seller, Archibald Constable, had a large library of rare books, and 
that he knew each one of them so well that he could name them 
by the touch when blindfolded: the practised critic ought to know his 
authors just so well, by the mental touch. Each writer has a trick of 
his own which marks the physiognomy of his books, just as no two 
faces are exactly alike, no matter how similar in general feature, 
because no two minds are exactly alike. Shakspeare was the centre 
of a great school of dramatists, each of whom was able to command 
a wealth of péculiarly poetic language such as would make the 
fortunes of fifty bards of these degenerate days; yet there is an 
expression belonging to Shakspeare’s own peculiar diction which is as 
distinctively different from every other style, and as distinctively 
Shakspearean, as is that in painting which we call Raffaelesque or 
Titianesque. The great poet wrote in several manners at the several] 
periods of his artist-life—a life of intense study and of the most 
rapid and unceasing development — but each manner is stamped with 
certain indubitable idiosyncrasies which mark it for his own. The 
confusion which exists in regard to the paternity of certain plays does 
not, as is commonly supposed, grow out of the difficulty of identifying 
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this Shakspearean manner, but out of the fact that these plays were 
the works of other men, which he, acting in his managerial capacity, 
fitted for the stage. They are not his, but he has touched them, very 
slightly oftentimes; but always the touch produces its effect, so 
unmistakable is it—like those two or three chisel-touches of Michael 
Angelo which have caused such confusion in regard to the works of 
his contemporaries, by lending them features of dignity and sublimity 
which seem incompatible with their general analysis. 

The same remarks will apply to Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Miss Bronte, each of whom has fifty imitators, and each of whom has 
certain unmistakable features not to be copied. I believe I could 
detect any work of fiction of Dickens or of Thackeray were I to 
encounter it in the Sandwich Island Hera/d or the New Zealand Zimes, 
by the names alone which these writers have feigned for their 
characters. ‘Thackeray’s characteristic names are just inimitable. 
They have nothing ow/ré about their appearance, and you are actually 
deceived into accepting them as natural and appropriate epithets ; 
like those names of Mounchersey, Jerningham, Clare, Mellisent, 
Raymond, etc., which mark the decline of the bluff hearty comedy of 
Shakspeare’s day into the lisping sentimental tender style which 
succeeded it. For instance, what is more natural than that there 
should be an Earl of Dorking? or a Viscount Chanticlere, or a Lord 
de Rooster? But who besides Thackeray would have thought of 
establishing the pedigrees of his young cockerels in this way by 
harking them back so distinctly to the old cock? What a history in 
the names themselves of the Marquis of Steyne, or the Earl of 
Bareacres, or Becky Sharp ; how ingenious to call his Eastern traveller 
and “lion” Mr. Bedwin Sands, and his exemplary “fast man” Lord 
Highgate! About Dickens’s names there is a very different quality. 
He seeks to punish his repulsive characters by giving them repulsive 
names ; but he seldom gives them significant ones. I do not remember 
more than one instance—Mr. Merdle, in Zztt/e Dorrit; and I do 
not think he can be congratulated upon that. But what singular 
compounds some of his names are; how horribly some of them 
jangle, and how pleasantly a few of them sound! In Crisparkle 
there is an inimitably agreeable suggestion of that most perfect picture 
of the joyous Christian gentleman ; in Quilp, and Fagin, in Rigaud, 
in Flintwinch (two syllables which grind together like a pair of 
ungristed millstones), in Jarndyce (which is aundice), in Summerson, 
in Lammle, Jaggers, in a thousand others, there seems to be an effort 
to make the sound stand for the character, upon the general principle 
that discord because unlovely is base, and harmony because beautiful 
is good. 

But it is time to have done, for I cannot trust my pen when it runs 
away into talk about books. It is too much like Rhoderigue in 
Chapman’s comedy, following fancies “as country gentlemen follow 
fashions, until they be worn threadbare.” I have the same love for 
books that I have for the air I breathe, for the food I eat, for the dear 
sunlight that shines upon me. They are part of my being, or rather 
have absorbed the bulk of me into their being, so that they do not 
come into my world, but lift me up into their world; translating me 
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as Nick Bottom was translated, so that it matters not whether this be 
an ass’s head or a philosopher’s which decks my shoulders, since I 
dwell in fairyland. Ah! “ Books, dreams, are both a world”; but I 
choose the world of books, for it is the world of heroes, the world of 
beauty, the world of consolation! Nothing like books to patch the 
tatters of poverty with splendid illusions, and dip the meagre crust 
in wine of price! Nothing like books — 
“Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 


The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in deathless lays,”— 


And what an endless pity it is they cannot cure the toothache! 


EDWARD SPENCER. 


RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS. 
II. 


OR himself personally, this present writer is right glad that he 

is now come to speak of music. ‘This is the art of to-day; 

this is the art into whose hands has fallen the unfinished work of the 
bygone arts. Music, Music:—one repeats this word a thousand 
times to oneself, as a boy murmurs his sweetheart’s name in solitude. 
And here one must beg indulgence for some brief time. For does 
the student of physiology run to his beloved and calmly strip off the 
pearly skin and dissect the dainty limbs, in order to improve his 
scierice? And if not, how can this writer, in the presence of this 
divinity whom he is scarce bold enough to love, prate of her food- 
assimilations and stomachic-actions, and progress, and the like? No! 
By her dawn-gray eyes, and by the red lips of the Nine, and by all 
the holy oaths of art, he will for this once sink the philosopher in the 
man ; he will for this little while refuse to be music’s surgeon: he 
will leave this to some one who is calied a Doctor of Music. He 
will only remain kneeling, and swear to all knights of the age that 
this Music is the fairest of all God’s creatures, that her heart is a harp | 
and her voice is a flute ; the which he will maintain with sword, lance, | 
and battle-axe against all comers, Paynim or Christian! And having 
so discharged his challenge-obligation, let him now, for some few | 
blissful moments, breathe in whatever extravagant tropes the passion 
of his love will lend him, his knightly duty and reverence and loyal 
love to music. ; 
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A silver horn represents the dead mineral kingdom, a wooden flute 
represents the half-animate vegetable kingdom, and a sinew-strung 
violin represents the living animal kingdom; so have the three 
kingdoms of nature sent each a minister to the court of King Man, 
and music is their diplomacy. The horn is, therefore, the controlled 
and firm voice of the enduring metals; the flute is the pure yet 
passionate voice of the trees, which live and yet are sinless ; and the 
violin is the strange, mournful-joyful voice of blood happily bounding 
in veins or painfully shooting from wounds, and of breath peacefully 
working in life or laboringly departing in death. 

The new-born child hears before he sees ; the dying man hears 
after his eyes are forever dimmed: and so hearing is, as Richter says, 
“the first sense of the living” and “the last sense of the dying.” 
This sense therefore clasps in its arms more of life than any other. 
Upon the musical air-waves float to and fro invisible ships freighted 
with strange freight, trading between souls and finding wharfage on 
the shore of the ear: to which ships, full cargoes, both ways, forever 
and forever! is the earnest wish of all true hearts. 

Melody is as if one loved without reciprocation: harmony is the 
satisfaction of mutual love. Perhaps for this reason melody fascinates 
disappointed humanity, and harmony pleases the satisfied angels. 
When the young lusty earth leapt out of the night like a white doe 
out of the woods, and sprang into the open heaven-road to make a 
race for life, then the morning-stars sang and charmed it into a 
circular path which it has never left: such is the power of music over 
animals! As the blue sky, at the horizon-line, adjusts itself precisely 
to all the unevennesses of the land, so music, our other sky, adapts 
itself to all the inequalities of life, and has a tune to suit the lowest 
or the highest in society and the most barbarous or the most enlight- 
ened in civilisation. From Ashango-land to America; from Poor 
Tom, the singing idiot, to Tennyson, the singing philosopher ; from a 
jaw-bone rattled by a savage to a great organ played by Mendelssohn : 
such is the blue reach and overspan of the sky of music. 

Music defies calculation, it baffles prophecy, it vanishes during 
analysis. It has more avatars than Vishnu, more metamorphoses than 
Jupiter, more transmigrations than Pythagoras’s soul. It is, at one 
and the same time, an angel and a devil; a muse and a fury; a 
tarantula and an anodyne ; a free Proteus and a Prometheus bound. 
It is a spiritual analogue to carbon; which appears one moment as 
charcoal, the next moment as rose-leaf, and the next as diamond. 
Yonder, as drum and horn, music marches at the head of armies 
like a General ; here, as voice or lute, it sings by the cradles of 
children like a mother. In the cathedral it is chanting Zaudamus 
for the birth of a king; in the graveyard it is chief mourner at the 
burial of a beggar. Last night in slippers and spangles it led a 
dance ; to-day in sober black it leads a church-service: It conducts 
virtue along the aisle to the marriage-altar ; it inflames vice to unholy 
embrace in the brothel. In the music-room it is a piano, in the 
forest it is a whistling bird, in the heavens it is a groaning wind, in 
the firmament it is a whirling star, and in the soul it is like a serene 
fire. 
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Why does not our age, which claims to be a Prospero of eras, 
subject and tame this singular spirit, Music, which is at once an 
Ariel and a Caliban, and will indifferently girdle the earth or chop 
firewood for us? 

To the soul, music combines in itself the power of steam, the 
agility of electricity and the fidelity of printing-type. It is a civilisa- 
tion in a conch-shell. 

Love is a vast lily whose petals gleam faintly just under the wave 
of life, and sometimes sway and float out above it. Up from this 
lily, then, arises an odor: it is Music. 

“The orator,”. said Quintilian, “should know everything.” How 
much more should the musician understand all things! For the true 
musician is as much higher than the orator as love is higher than law. 
The Greeks did well therefore when they made their word A/ousiké 
signify a symmetrical and harmonious education of all the powers of a 
man. 

And now (to turn from love to philosophy again), let us see how 
music has etherealised. At first glance, appearances do not seem 
propitious to the theory. For there is in this country an institution 
which, under the guise of a devotee of music, has done music more 
injury than all its open enemies. This institution is the Italian 
Opera, as at present rendered — an important limitation, for it is by no 
means wished to attack those noble chefs-d’euvres of some fine 
musicians, but only the present method of getting these works before 
the public. Out of the long catalogue of crimes committed by this 
Italian Opera, let us choose two, in the discussion of which our theory 
will perhaps be confirmed. 

First: let it be known to those wholly unacquainted with the 
science, that if the tone E (for instance) be made upon the A string 
of the violin with the bow, and at the same time the open E string be 
gently and repeatedly touched with the little finger of the left hand, 
then the open string will repeat the tone of the string upon which the 
bow is drawn, producing a vibratory effect which is like a thrill, and is 
very powerful in suitable passages. This vibratory effect is a mere 
increase and decrease of the volume of the tone, which remains pure 
E all the time. Now in endeavoring to imitate this effect with the 
voice, the opera-people have allowed themselves to fall into a 
monstrous mistake, which, ridiculous as it is, has by excessive and 
monotonous repetition so habituated them and most of their hearers 
to it that, as bitter tobacco has become essential to men, so terrible 
discord has become essential to the opera. For instead of really 
imitating the violin effect—an imitation which even if perfectly 
accomplished should be used only in rare cases of peculiar expres- 
sion — instead of really keeping the identical tone E, as the violin 
does, and alternately increasing and diminishing its volume, the 
opera-singers increase and diminish the fztch of their tone, and make 
a sort of up and down trill, from E, for instance, to E sharp above 
and E flat below: a mistake which besides rendering a wavering 
sound incapable of harmonising with the purer instrumental tones of 
the orchestra, further produces in itself a horrible discord. To prove 
all this: let any one hear (for a common example) that pretty trio of 
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Verdi’s in Attila played by three pure horns, or flutes, or violoncellos, 
and the hearer will thank God for the gift of his ears; but let him 
hear the same trio as commonly rendered by the opera-people, and, 
unless his ears be long and villainous hairy ears, he will pray Heaven 
to close them up, for the discords are really unendurable save to 
those whose musical sense has been so battered that it is a question 
whether Bully Bottom’s tongs and bones would not frantically delight 
them, if only the said tongs and bones should call themselves Tongoni 
and Bonetti. 

And, secondly: look! thou audience in white gloves and marvel- 
lous coiffure,— here comes out one on the stage to sing the tenor part 
in this opera. One—what? Is it a man? How it ogles, smirks, 
leers, strains, wiggles its moustache, and throws its whole artistic soul 
into the pose of its beautiful divine leg! “What a leg! what a 
calf!” we say, when it has finished perhaps the sweetest aria of 
Bellini. Why, this singing /ertium guid is not a man: it is only a calf 
of a leg, with appurtenances and machinery (such as soul, mind, 
stomach, and the like) for preserving the same in order and condition. 
Must we fall down and worship this calf (of a leg), set up in the 
temple of music by the heathen? It is not even a golden calf; nay, 
to crown this infinite blasphemous joke, it is not always a flesh calf, 
but oftentimes a mere counterfeit, concocted of meal-bran and springs 
and flesh-colored tights! Ah, ¢enori who adore your own calves ; ah, 
éassi who pamper your tons of flesh, ye are but wretched human 
confetti: ye are not even the sweet-meats of men that you would be — 
bad enough, if genuine ; but ye are only made of flour-paste without 
any sugar or spices at all,— mere confefti such as your countrymen 
throw at each other in the Carnival-days! What have these pastry- 
figures to do with music? What know they of the poverties, of the 
struggles, of the passions, of the blacknesses, of the weaknesses, of 
the yearnings, of the sister’s-tendernesses, of the mother’s-agonies, of 
the home-storms, of the rare purities of life? Are these the 
preachers by whom the beautiful evangel of music is to be unfolded 
to sinful men and women? Are these the men who can make our 
souls see the Titanic up-reaching of Beethoven ; the glittering sparkle 
of Rossini; the tender purity of Bellini; the quiet deep smiles of 
Mendelssohn ; the intense heart of Chopin, which in breaking exhaled 
music as a crushed flower exhales fragrance ; the night-worship of 
Schumann and Dohler; the pellucid depths of Ernst; the wailing 
unsatisfaction of Gottschalk, whose music stands over his life as over 
a grave stands the marble image of the dead man beneath ; the quaint 
alternation of loneliness and ethereal cheerfulness of Gounod, in whose 
music Scotch echoes recur amid German beauties, as if heather-bells 
grew amid the vines of Rhineland ; and all the thousand sweetnesses 
of the thousand other modern writers for piano or flute, or violin or 
voice? Why do we not worship devoutly in the opera-house as in a 
church ; why do not all the artists, as was said of Bach, transform 
with their music every place of performance into a church ; why do 
we not have inspiration and instruction and conversion from this 
stage-pulpit where the preacher is life and his voice is music, with its 
force, its thrill, its persuasion, its healing, its wounding, its pure con- 
demnation, its upward pointing ? 

29 
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Now this, as was said, at first looks bad for our theory of the 
progress of music ; but it is really the proof of it. For opera-houses 
do not pay; and will not until the managers shall give us an opera 
with violins that are not insane, with singers that are men, with 
voices that are pure and unvibratory, with propriety of costume and 
scene, and with a mise en scene that is altogether quiet, pure, and dewy 
with the emotions of the morning, rather than loud, hot, and lustful 
with the dark-red passions of the evening. And so, when one speaks 
of music now-a-days, one, if he be any lover of music, has no refer- 
ence whatever to the Italian Opera; one means Schubert’s and 
Mendelssohn’s and Chopin’s music, as fresh young girls and pure 
men render it in private, the number of whom is now immense and 
rapidly increasing. For the Italian Opera has abandoned music in 
favor of legs; and music, with strict justice, has abandoned the 
Italian Opera. 

In purifying herself of this very material and sensual element, 
music has etherealised, and, like painting, has floated away freely into 
all homes over the whole land. More than any art, music is iz omnium 
manibus ; and steadily improves in purity, in refined spiritual strength, 
in universality. The perfection of the piano, which has arisen out of 
the old spinet like a beautiful soul out of a deformed body ; and the 
recent development of the flute into a pure solo instrument (for which, 
however, no adequate music has yet been written), together with the 
new creations of Chopin, of Mendelssohn, and of Wagner, which have 
each added a new continent to the old world of music: (though 
Wagner’s is, it must be confessed, as yet a barbarous continent) ; all 
these things show how music spiritualises, how she strengthens with 
the strength of the spirit. At once purify and strengthen thyself, O 
Beloved, Beloved! for thou who compared with all art now seemest 
but as a dove by the side of the great bird Roc, thou wilt yet upon 
thy two dove’s-wings bear a whole world-full of people to Heaven! 

To discover the process of spiritualisation which poetry has under- 
gone, one has only to compare Tennyson with Milton. One will 
immediately observe that both are powerful, but différent in the 
method of it. Milton is strong rather from the main force of 

hysical vastness and the unwieldy pressure of colossal matters ; 

ennyson is strong by virtue of the calm, collected, intense potential 
momentum of steady spiritual enthusiasm. Milton’s is the strength 
of the sea in its rage ; Tennyson’s is the potential force of the sea in its 
repose: and inasmuch as calm control is better, is more spirit-like, 
is more ethereal than indiscriminate violence however powerful, in 
just so much is Tennyson’s poetry more spiritual than Milton’s, and 
to-day’s poetry more ethereal than that of the past times. Observe, 
too, how many purely material accessories of Milton’s poetry are well 
gotten rid of and purified away in Tennyson’s. The elisions, the 
apostrophic shortenings, the involutions, the anaconda conceits which 
in mere kindness wind about us and crush us to death: these are 
gone. Full words, direct arrangements of clauses, terse phrases, 
Saxon roots, light airy metaphors, three-word conceits: these display 
themselves in Tennyson. Dainty flowers have sprouted where the 
gigantic ferns died. The sesquipedalian hollowness and clumsiness 
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of the classic metres, the chilling shocks of the “ poetic license,” the 
comic inevitableness of the four-footed iambics rhyming though the 
heavens fall for it, and lashed in distichs like well-matched hounds in 
couples —all these iron manacles on the wrists of poetry have been 
stricken off by a magic touch, the walls of the prison have opened, 
and the bound apostle may now preach in the market-place. 

Like the Sanger of Goethe, the modern poet sings as the bird sings. 
He need not wait for the fine frenzy: he is possessed by the unflick- 
ering flame of an enthusiasm that nor wanes nor dies; and we now 
get poems o’ week-days as well as Sundays. Precisely as music freed 
itself from the serpentine cadenzas and mazy complexities and 
endless fugues of the last century, has poetry also freed itself from 
the hampering limitations of that era. Indeed poetry has in some 
notable cases of late so completely transfigured its external address 
that it must needs go under an alias. Several times recently poetry 
has put off the purple. Porphyrogenitus has donned the sober dress 
of the citizen, that he might go imcog. into many places otherwise 
inaccessible to royalty. His alias is “ Prose” ; and how he becomes 
it! Look at Hugo; look at Richter, at Ruskin, at Carlyle, at De 
Guérin, at Hawthorne, at Poe! Here is Poetry, escaped from his 
palace, bathing, crazy with delight, in the sea and the air and the 
sunshine, darting into hovels that he never saw before, and relieving 
poverties that he never had suspected. What a man, a right, true, 
god-like man is this; who is as exemplary in citizenship as he was 
magnificent in royalty, so that men know not whether to love him 
better as the freeholder Prose or as the king Poetry! 

Some years ago Elizabeth Browning noticed that the drama now no 
longer employs the huge mask wherewith the player 


“Was wont to ape the front of Themis’ son,” 


nor the brazen trumpet which lent a terrific sonorousness to the 
voice, nor the thick sole which increased his stature to more than 
mortal height. The drama has outgrown these mere physical aids. 
Men’s souls get taller, and do not have to be propped up so to see 
over the bars of matter into the ideal field beyond. And so poetry, 
wielding its kingly power with the light airiness of prose —a knight 
fighting in his scarf, still invulnerable, and all the better that his limbs 
are unshackled by the cumbrous armor which he has thrown off— is 
perhaps the most striking instance of the process which has been so 
often alluded to, the process of etherealising, of lightening, of freeing 
things from the limitations of time and space. Time and space have 
long been our Giants Grim. Now their power doth wane and wane. 
It is well. They were tyrants: let them fall. 

How tempting is it to pursue this idea of etherealisation into 
extremes that might with justice be called fantastic! For even all 
those material forces which men once employed in the mechanic arts 
to fulfill the stern exactions of space and time, have undergone a 
precisely analogous modification to that of art. For instance, the 
ancients did hew and whack each other with hard tangible stone and 
steel, while we propel our bullets with an elastic gas. And whereas 
the gross muscles of men and beasts formerly did the world’s work ; 
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now, on the contrary, the invisible vapor, steam, does it. Moreover, 
once the world talked between distances by carrier-pigeons and 
couriers ; now, however, viewless electricity, which is so ethereal that 
some have even declared it to be a spirit, conveys our messages. 

But, leaving these fancies to some quieter moment than this busy 
daybreak of a new epoch, it was asserted that politics and religion, 
as well as nature and art, spiritualise themselves through the ages. 
Politics and religion were called the body and soul of life. This 
expression, then used as metaphor, is here to be considered a rigor- 
ously literal truth. Let us get at the root of the matter. 

tst. In the last analysis, politics has regard only to the physical 
sense of man; 2d. In the last analysis, religion has regard only to 
the spiritual love of man. For, first, politics regards only those new 
conditions in a man’s life resulting from his contact with other men. 
Now this word “contact” is itself a proof of the first proposition. 
Contact is a touching ; contact is only possible through the physical 
sense ; the communication of spirit with spirit must of necessity be 
embodied into some physical shape or other. One can receive from 
his fellow no possible right or wrong which one has not previously 
seen, heard, tasted, touched, or smelled, in some physical form ; and 
it is at the moment of this embodiment in physical form, and only at 
this moment, that politics takes cognisance of wrong. 

But, secondly, religion regards only the spiritual love of man. 
“Love” is the term we apply to that peculiar activity which is the 
province of the soul. And there yet remain many people in the 
world who do not very clearly distinguish between the signification of 
soul and of intellect. As between soul and sense, intellect is surely 
a common ground, so different from either as to be entirely incom- 
parable with them except by some remote symbolisation or other. For 
instance, intellect is a debateable land full of powerful yeomen, who 
are without predilections or prejudices or loyalties, and who fight 
indifferently for soul or for sense, as careless whether one or the 
other as a steel-pen is careless whether truth or falsehood write with 
it. Such is intellect: but soul is the radical energy of man, namely, 
man’s love, that strange divinity, in its thousand avatars of love of 
self, and love of one’s fellow ; of appetite and disgust ; of desire and 
aversion ; of faith, or love for the higher ; and of charity, or love for 
the lower. Whenever the soul wishes to walk in the open air of the 
world, intellect, like a Grand Usher, must throw open the door of 
sense ; and whenever the sense wishes to get into the fine air of the 
spiritual world, then intellect, like a Grand Vizier, must present his 
petition to the Sultan Soul. Here, then, is our old soul-and-sense 
idea recurring upon us in quite a new form, and suggesting certain 
relations between politics and religion which perhaps have not been 
clearly noticed by philosophers. 

In their essential nature, politics and religion are at deadly variance 
with each other ; and the perfection of either is the annihilation, by 
merging or by destruction, of the other. Certainly religion, if perfect, 
would destroy politics; for he who loved all things would injure 
nothing. And as surely would politics, if perfect, destroy religion ; for 
the absolute confining of men’s bad actions to themselves would 
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convert the general soul into an irremediable hell. The best politics, 
therefore, is that which secures the most unlimited intercourse between 
fellow-men together with the least possible wrong therein ; and the best 
religion is that which loves all things well and each thing adequately. 
And so politics, if it have followed the etherealising course of nature 
and of art, will be found to have reduced, or at least to be reducing, 
to that minimum consistent with the least wrong-doing, the purely 
physical tenures it possessed upon men’s actions : and these abandoned 
tenures will be found to have converted themselves into their spiritual 
analogues, namely, religious tenures. And religion, if it also have 
followed the course of nature and art, should be found to have purified 
itself as far as possible of all physical necessities for its support, and 
to have largely expanded the range of the objects of man’s love. 

Let us see. At intervals, and far more frequently of late days 
than formerly, there arises in the breasts of men a certain law- 
breaking temper which appears to be rather an electric instinct than 
any intellectual persuasion, and which busies itself in shivering to 
pieces all sorts of political restrictions. It never stops short of the 
thing demanded ; and, frequently ignorant of what it does demand, 
goes far beyond its original hope. What is this, which is here called 
the law-breaking temper, except the grand idea of etherealisation, 
descending in some new avatar and dwelling among men, whereby 
they find themselves driven straight forward to some high consum- 
mation which they do not know at the beginning, which they do not 
even recognise at the ending till they have drawn breath from the 
fighting and the labor and wiped their eyes and looked behind them 
and before them ? 

Like the buds in a forest of mulberry-trees, bursting in quick suc- 
cession and each emitting its own little puff of vapor, have the events 
of the last fifty years opened about us and sent up clouds towards 
heaven. Until very recently the world had two dark closets of 
corpses. They were China and Japan. Now, curious commerce, like 
Blue-Beard’s last wife, has thrust her sweet face in at their door, 
though forbidden to do so upon peril of her life. In Russia the serfs 
have been freed. Germany, once said Richter, has for a long time 
been the Bois de Boulogne of Europe, to which, whenever two powers 
became angry, they immediately repaired in order to fight out their 
terrific duel on its sward. But Count Bismarck has changed all that ; 
and if Count Bismarck is a tyrant, he is surely not such a tyrant as two 
mad nations inflamed by war; which last is itself a greater tyrant than 
all others. In France, the revolution has burst and liberated its cloud. 
In England, John Bright is forcing his mulberry-bud, and it will open ; 
violently, if a more skilful arboriculturist be not put in charge. In 
South America the lately-created reptblics continue to perfect them- 
selves. In Mexico, President Juarez astonishes the world by subdu- 
ing a coalition of church prerogative and foreign tyranny which at first 
seemed irresistible. In the Southern portion of the United States, 
the last five years have witnessed the extinction of negro slavery. In 
Brazil, the Emperor has set free the slaves of the Government. 
While this is written the Chinese insurgents make headway, and the 
Christian rebels in Candia defeat the Turks. 
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But there are some circumstances attendant upon the conclusion of 
the late war in the United States which notably exhibit how many 
physical bonds of restraint politics has found itself able to dispense 
with in these later days. Atthe close of that war, three armies which 
had been fighting on the Southern side, and which numbered probably 
forty thousand men, were disbanded. Thest men had for four years 
been subjected to the unfamiliar and galling restrictions of military 
discipline, and to the most maddening privations. The exigencies of 
unsuccessful combat had wholly deprived them of any means of sub- 
sistence beyond what was available through manual labor. At the 
same time, four millions of slaves, without provisions and without 
prospect of labor in a land where employers were impoverished, were 
liberated. “Half a man’s virtue,” says Dr. Arnold, “is gone when 
he becomes a slave ; and the other half goes when he becomes 
a slave broken loose.” The reign of law, at this thrilling time, 
was at an end. The civil powers of the States were dead. The 
military power of the conquerors was not yet organised for civil 
purposes. The railroad and the telegraph, those most efficient sheriffs 
of modern times, had fallen in the shock of war. All possible oppor- 
tunities presented themselves to each man who chose to injure his 
neighbor with impunity. The country was sparsely settled, the 
country roads were intricate, the forests were extensive and dense, the 
hiding-places were numerous and secure, the witnesses were few and 
ignorant. Never had crime such fair weather for his carnival. 
Serious apprehensions had been long entertained by the Southern 
citizens that in the event of a disastrous termination of the war, the 
whole army would be frenzied to convert itself after disintegration 
into forty thousand highwaymen, who would take advantage of the 
annihilation of the civil war to prey upon the numerous unfortunates 
who would be compelled to travel the country roads on errands 
necessitated by the needs of fallen fortunes, by yearnings for long- 
separated kindred, and by the demands of hard existence. More- 
over, the feuds between master and slave, alleged by the Northern 
parties in the contest to have been long smouldering in the South, 
would seize this opportunity to flame out and redress themselves. 
Altogether, regarding humanity from the old point of view, there 
appeared to many wise citizens a clear prospect of dwelling in midst 
of a furious pandemonium for several years after an unfavorable ter- 
mination of the war. But was this prospect realised? Where were the 
highway robberies, the bloody vengeances, the arsons, the rapine, the 
murders, the outrages, the insults? They were not anywhere. With 
great calmness the soldier cast behind him the memory of all wrongs 
and hardships and reckless habits of the war, embraced his wife, 
patched his cabin-roof, and proceeded to mingle the dust of recent 
battles yet lingering on his feet with the peaceful clods of his corn- 
field. What restrained these men? Was it fear? The word cannot 
be spoken. Was he who had breasted the storms of Gettysburg and 
Perryville to shrink from the puny arm of a civil law that was more 
powerless than the shrunken muscle of Justice Shallow? And what 
could the negro fear when his belief and assurance were that a con- 
quering nation stood ready to support him in his wildest demand? It 
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was the spirit of the time that brought about these things. Politics 
in a couple of hundred years past has learned to dispense with many 
iron bands wherewith it formerly restrained men from wrong-doing ; 
and silken bands have taken the places of the iron ones, bands which 
rather attract men towards the good than rudely repel them from the 
bad. Many political restraints have been spiritualised into religious 
ones which appear not upon the statute-books, but are unconscious 
records on the heart. In the view of philosophy, a thousand Atlantic 
cables and Pacific railroads would not have contributed cause for so 
earnest self-gratulation as was afforded by this one feature in our 
recent political convulsion. Who will find words to express his sor- 
rowful surprise at that total absence of philosophic insight into the 
age which has resulted in those hundreds of laws recently promulgated 
by the reigning body in the United States ; laws which, if from no 
other cause at least from sheer multiplicity, are wholly at variance with 
the genius of the time and of the people, laws which have resulted in 
such a mass of crime and hatred and bitterness as even the four 
terrible years of war had entirely failed to bring about? 

And so, to return from this digression, politics has really spiritualised 
itself, has lost many of its physical complexities, and has etherealised. 
Let politics now purge itself of war. This is a material prop. 
Politics does not néed it. Politics is at variance with the genius of 
the age until an international court of some sort is established. Some 
small but cheerful signs exist that this will be so, and that war will die. 
It was a strange circumstance that only two days ago Zhe London 
Times, which has been long a mouthpiece through which a people has 
sounded the praise of its pluck, avowed itself uncompromisingly 
opposed to a war which certainly had more color of right than any 
war in which England ever engaged, and proceeded to refer not even 
angrily but only sorrowfully to the taunts which a previous expression 
of such peaceful opinion had elicited from foreign journals. And, 
in Germany, Richter swears that war is the relic of barbarism. And 
here and there are the Quakers. And perhaps, after two thousand 
years of coquettish blindness, the world will at length open its eyes 
and read what Christ said and did anent war. ‘ 

It is time now, lastly, to speak of religion. Here one finds a 
wonderful etherealising process. See how the Church has purified 
itself of the State, for instance. The union of Church and State 
threw both of them into the falsest of attitudes ; it puffed up the 
State with a dignity far above its deserving, and it degraded the 
Church to a station utterly beneath it — necessarily, in order to bring 
them upon common ground, where they might unite. Any compromise 
between these two is simply ruinous to both. And so it is well that 
the Church has lost, or is losing, all temporal dominions and powers, 
whether these appear as territorial appanages of a Pope, as livings 
in the gift of a bishop, as Spanish Inquisitions, as Puritanical burnings 
of witches, as physical crusades in behalf of whatever religious order. 
Every time that religion has shaken itself free of an inquisition, of a 
persecution, of an intolerance, of any such material irrelevancy, she 
has signalised the event by rising and floating, and shining splendidly 
and expanding gloriously. 
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If this theory which has been enunciated be true, if material things 
constantly tend to spiritualise themselves into analogous forms, then 
will political changes tend to convert themselves quickly into their 
spiritual analogues, religious changes. And this after so much of 
retrospect, brings me to devote some small space to prospect. 

The French revolution, along with a thousand spiritual changes, 
exhibits a Vie de Fésus ; the English revolution proceeds, accompanied 
by an Zcce Homo; the American revolution leaves a religion so 
unsettled as to be called Mormonism, Free Love, Oneida-ism, 
Spiritualism, English Church Catholicism, and a thousand other 
names denoting a thousand other disintegrated parts of the Church. 
What do these things, as events so small, as indications so great. 
signify? Are they not the little hissing lightnings out of a great and 
as yet unseen cloud? In a word, as the era just now closed was an 
era of political revolution, will not the era just now opening be an era 
of religious revolution ? 

SIDNEY LANIER. 








A SCALAWAG. 





66 A CALAWAGS” are verminous, shabby, scabby, scrubby, scurvy 


cattle. Therefore there is a manifest fitness in calling the 
native Southerner, of white complexion, who adopts the politics of 
the Radical party, a Scalawag. It is not so*much because he is for 
negro equality ang all that stuff, that he is and should be called a 
Scalawag, but because he renounces all his previous professions and 
practices, slinks from his own color and kindred, and foregathers 
with dirty freedmen, to gain whose favor and votes he maligns all 
respectable citizens and incites the colored rabble to all sorts of absurd 
pretensions, or worse, to deeds of violence and blood. I propose to 
give here a brief biographical sketch of the Scalawag, and I shall 
take for my purpose by no means the worst of the drove. 

His name it is Smith —venerabile nomen in old Virginia, for did 
not John Smith first settle and explore that “sacred soil”? and 
was not Extra Billy Smith Governor of the Commonwealth when 
Richmond fell, when Lee surrendered to Grant, as a much more eventful 
surrender, and the earliest on record, was made — under an apple-tree ; 
and when the Southern Confederacy collapsed on an empty stomach? 
Smith, of course, was of good family: all of the name are. This 
gave him a certain position, in which he soon made himself conspicuous 
as a disunionist, and as a pro-slavery and an anti-Yankee Southern 
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extremist. ‘Three things only would content him; and these were: 
1st, a Southern Confederacy ; 2d, non-intercourse with the Yankees ; 
and 3d, the re-opening of the African slave-trade. For these he 
would die, and without them he could not be happy. His neighbors 
at first laughed at him ; but as nobody thought it worth while to combat 
his notions, he had it all his own way, and it came to pass that many 
people began to adopt his ideas. His fierce demeanor and truculent 
tone when descanting on his favorite themes, struck terror into the 
souls of very old women and very young children, and persuaded 
men who ought to have known better that a perilous crisis was about 
to arrive, and that Smith was one of the daring spirits that would 
prove themselves equal to the emergency. 

Smith- blustered and raved, as others like him did, till he shamed 
some and bullied others to applaud and second his sentiments. His 
voice was for war. Blood alone, to use his own words, could atone 
for the past and secure the future. He once went so far as to say 
that he would scorn to live much longer in a community that dared 
not assert its rights, and that he would shake the dust of the country 
from his feet and seek a glorious death in other climes, if his fellow- 
citizens did not speedily rally to his standard. 

“Good!” whispered the wise men among one another. “We will 
not rally, and we may thus get rid of him.” 

Now, I have what immediately follows on the best authority, and it 
will do more to elucidate the real causes of the late war than all the 
volumes that have been written upon it. 

Smith comprehended that his departure would be looked upon as a 
good riddance, and he therefore said nothing more about leaving, but 
redoubled his shrieks for blood, fire, and destruction. He yearned to 
meet the Yankees and exterminate them. He would hoist the black 
flag, and rush to battle with the cry of “no quarter!” He waxed so 
fierce and vociferous that there was no enduring him. 

“We must get rid of Smith at any cost,” said the wise men; “and 
it seems that nothing but war will serve the purpose. War be it, then, 
till we hear that Smith, e¢ id omne genus, have received their quietus, 
when we will make peace.” 

And war it was. 

But, mark you, Smith had no intention of making himself “food 
for powder,” notwithstanding the war had been inaugurated that he 
might be devoured. Not a bit of it. On the contrary, he at once 
ensconced himself in a good bomb-proof office under the new Govern- 
ment. His “record” made that easy. It was some time before the 
fact became generally known, and then it was too late for the wise 
men to get out of the scrape. Even the Yankees at Bull Run, and at 
other places during the earlier stages of the war, thought they saw 
Smith and his black flag advancing, and fled before the imaginary 
spectacle, thinking that they heard his terrific voice in pursuit at every 
leap they made. But they found out better afterwards; and knowing 
that the dreadful Smith was not before them, they fought better. 
Smith meanwhile ornamented his office with Yankee skulls as candle- 
sticks, paper-weights, etc., and used other bones of the enemy for 
paper-cutters, pen-holders, rulers, and the like. As the war raged, so 
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did he, only more so. But he now shared his curses pretty fairly 
between the Confederate soldiers and the Yankees. The Confederate 
officers were too cautious and unenterprising, and the privates were 
too tender-hearted and cowardly. Were he in command he would 
not rest until he carried fire and sword to the hearths and homes of 
Yankeedom. He could have long ago driven the invaders “ bootless 
home, and weather-beaten back,” and caused them to implore for 
peace. There was a woful lack of skill and daring among Confeder- 
ate Generals. So much did his talk impress those in authority that 
it was contemplated to give him high command in the field ; but he 
at once let it be known that he would accept no such command unless 
the whole conduct of the war was left entirely to his discretion, so 
high was his confidence in himself. Those in authority did not feel 
like giving him so great a trust ; but they heeded his counsel so far 
as to order the advance into Pennsylvania, and other movements that 
failed, no doubt, because of the lack of his presence and direction. 

Meanwhile, it had not been forgotten in the South that the war had 
been begun to satisfy the clamors of Smith & Co., and to give them 
fair opportunities to seek the “glorious death ” about which they had 
prated ; nor had it escaped attention that Smith & Co. had strangely 
contrived to evade all the dangers and hardships which they had 
pretended an intense eagerness to encounter and undergo. It was 
perceived that in the prime object to get these fellows to the front and 
to have them well peppered, the war so far was a lamentable failure ; 
and it was also seen that the Smiths formed so large a portion of the 
population of the South that they must be forced into the fight or the 
Confederacy would be crushed by the greater number of troops the 
Yankees were able to put in the field. The consequence was the 
Conscript Act. 

The way in which my Smith and all the others turned this law to 
their own account was wonderful. The exigencies of the army had 
just caused a strict revision of details and a close inspection of bomb- 
proofs, and many Smiths, including my hero, had been marshalled in 
squads to be sent to the Army of Northern Virginia as recruits ; but 
here was deliverance in the very act intended for their destruction! 
The Conscript Act required an army to enforce it, and here were the 
Smiths ready at hand; and, lo! they were sent about the country with 
sword and bayonet to prod forward the superannuated, the boys, the 
halt, the lame, and the blind, to reinforce Lee and others. It was too 
bad! 

The wise men — everybody, even fools — saw that it was in vain to 
attempt to get the Smiths into the fight, and they gave it up. Yet 
they had this consoling hope that, as the Smiths had caused the war, 
and were the only ones in the South who had profited by it, they 
they would hang as high as Haman for their treason. Fallacious 
vaticination ! 

Smith, like all his tribe, was equal to the occasion. He was among 
the first to take the oath under the Amnesty proclamation. He 
secured an early special pardon from Andy Johnson ; not, as he said, 
that he needed any pardon, but because he desired to set a patriotic 
example of submission and loyalty to his misguided countrymen. 


A Scalawag. 
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After Andy’s pardons became of doubtful currency and validity, 
Smith applied boldly to Congress and had his disabilities removed ; 
and before the smoke of the last battle of the war had cleared away, 
he was a “loyal” office-holder, harrying the people whom he had 
originally inflamed to secession and arms. He was a fierce leader in 
“loyal leagues ;” he denounced confiscation and proscription upon 
the “rebellious;” he had the troops and the whole power of the 
United States at his back, and the negroes rallied to him to heed his 
teachings and obey his orders. He and his property, most of it 
gained from the ruin of his country, were safe, and he was again on 
the flood-tide of success and prosperity. When the Southern people 
saw this, many of them fled the land in disgust, and others hanged 
themselves in despair. 

Since then Smith has been a member of a “reconstruction” State 
Convention, and at his suggestion an article was inserted into the 
new constitution disfranchising the superannuated, the boys, the 
halt, the lame and the blind whom he so mercilessly sent to the front 
under the Conscript Act. He is one of the most active of those who 
get up or invent “rebel outrages” for the Washington Chronicle and 
the New York Zridune. He now has an office in the Internal Revenue 
department, and it is safe to say that he is stealing both from the 
people and the Government. 

But another character has appeared upon the scene, who promises, 
in the opinion of some people, to be the avenger of fate upon the 
Scalawag: it is the Yankee Carpet-bagger. These two worthies 
have for some time worked harmoniously together in the congenial 
task of despoiling the South ; but of late the available spoils have 
begun to grow scarce compared with those among whom they are to 
be divided, and hence has arisen a contention among the spoilers. 
Smith holds a place indeed, but he is beleaguered by a pack of hungry, 
greedy Carpet-baggers, who howl fiercely at him and piteously 
toward Washington. Heaven grant that these New England adven- 
turers may prove a match for Smith, and that they may drive him 
forth, a wanderer and an outcast! Nevertheless, I fear me greatly 
that Smith, the Scalawag, will triumph over the Carpet-bagger ; 
and that if even the Republican party be driven from power, Smith 
will turn up in a soft place as one of the staunchest supporters of the 
Democratic party. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the Scalawag; and I defy Mozis 
Addums, or any other historian of the war, to successfully controvert 
any of my statements. I maintain that he was the cause, as he is the 
consequence, of the war. 


W. C. ELAM. 
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THE GROAC’H. 


[Translated from the French of Emire Souvestre for THe SovTHeRN MaGazine.] 





HAD left Pontrieux very late, taking a cross-road which I had 

formerly travelled, and which, as I thought, would enable me to 
reach Tréguier before the close of the day ; but I soon found that my 
recollection had deceived me. Night overtook me by the time I had 
passed over a third of the distance, and I began to fear lest I should 
be lost among the intersecting roads that the darkness made it more 
difficult to recognise. To complete my embarrassment, the wind rose 
and snow began to fall. 

I had just reached a level heath which the storm swept over 
without obstacle, and where one would in vain have sought a shelter. 
Wrapped in my goat-skin cloak, with my head down and my body 
leaning forward the better to struggle against the wind, I followed 
with difficulty the uneven path. Whichever way I looked there was 
only to be seen a white and shifting cloud, confounding earth and 
heaven. At intervals, however, the storm seemed to slacken, the 
wind grew still, and there could only be heard the sound of a water- 
fall in the distance or the plaintive howling of half-famished wolves ; 
then the gale rose afresh, gathered strength, roared, and all seemed 
to be lost in the deafening noise. 

I had at first struggled with a kind of proud pleasure against the 
blasts that followed one another like waves ; but insensiblv fatigue 
and cold deadened my ardor, and I began to look about me for some 
means of procuring shelter. Fortunately the path I had followed till 
then began to descend a narrow gorge. Some trees with bare limbs 
stretched out their indistinct outlines before me, and as I approached 
them the storm seemed to recede. At length I found myself at the 
opening of a glen, where its mutterings, deadened by the mountains, 
reached me only as an echo, and where the snow fell less heavily. I 
raised my head, glad to be able to breathe at ease. I knew moreover 
that the existence of the valley infallibly indicated habitations. A 
wash-house and isolated oven soon confirmed me in this hope, and 
some steps further on I perceived a hamlet composed of some dozen 
huts. 

The first one which I approached was dark and tenantless ; but 
directed by the sound of voices, I gained another, built a little apart, 
and pushing open the door I found myself in the midst of a Bretonne 
spinning-party. A dozen women squatting round a hearth, where 
burned a fire of rushes, were turning their spindles, talking and 
singing. Some children, lying at their feet, were asleep, and a young 
mother seated at the furthest corner of the hearth was nursing a little 
infant, murmuring in a low voice a nursery song. 

All turned at my entrance. I stopped in the door-way to shake off 
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the snow with which I was covered, and placed my staff by the side 
of the door, according to custom. The mistress of the house under- 
stood that I asked for shelter. “The blessing of God upon all 
present,” I said, advancing to meet her. “And upon you,” she 
replied with Armorican laconism. “There is a winding-sheet upon 
the heath, and even wolves cannot find their way.” “ Houses were 
made for Christians.” 

In uttering these words the peasant-woman directed me by a 
gesture to the fire-place. All the spinners made way for me to 
approach, and I took my place near the young mother, while the 
mistress of the house threw upon the fire an armful of fuel. There 
was then a long silence, the laws of Bretonne hospitality forbidding 
the addressing of questions to a guest until he shall have first spoken. 
I at length asked if Tréguier was still far off. 

“Three leagues and a little over,” replied the peasant-woman ; “ but 
the rivers are over their banks, and the road is dangerous without a 
guide.” 

“Cannot one of your men assist me?” 

“The men from here have all gone to Newfoundland upon the ship 
Saint-Pierre.” 

“ What, all?” 

“ All, master. You must know that the men from the same parish 
always sail together when they can.” 

“ And you are expecting them?” 

“Every day.” 

“Yes, yes, and may God have them in His keeping,” responded 
one of the spinners, sighing. “The other vessels have returned to 
Bréhat, to St. Brieux, and everywhere, and only the Saint-Pierre is 
behind her time.” 

“And yet,” continued another woman, “it is time the men had 
returned.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

She pointed with her finger to the woman seated before me on the 
hearth. “Ask Dinah,” she said, “how many bushels of barley she 
has in her hut.” The young Bretonne blushed. “ Without counting,” 
added the mistress of the house, “that she owes me as many measures 
of milk as her child numbers days.” 

“And that her landlord threatened yesterday to sell her out,” 
added a third. 

“ And so,” resumed the first speaker, “I have counselled her to 
ask of God that the sailors of the Saint-Pierre may have had a good 
fishing, so that she may get a double portion.” 

“T only ask of God to send me back Joan,” said the peasant- 
woman, pressing her infant to her bosom. 

I was struck with the deep, sad and passionate tone in which these 
words were uttered, and turned towards Dinah to look at her. She 
was a woman of twenty-four years or more, whose beauty had in it 
something masculine, yet gentle at the same time. With figure erect, 
raised head, and her naked feet firmly resting on the hearth, she sup- 
ported with one arm the child asleep upon her bosom, while the other 
hand fell at her side motionless. There was in the flexible but 
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proudly drawn lines of her countenance, in her half-opened lips, in 
her black eyes, ever ready to be lowered, something of a fierce pride 
that was yet visibly tempered by clinging tenderness. 

In a little while she noticed that I was observing her, and turned 
away her head with embarrassment. But during the examination that 
I had made the conversation between the spinners had continued, and 
they each spoke of what they would do when the Saint-Pierre should 
have returned. “I will go to the town and will satisfy my hunger for 
once with wheaten bread,” said one. “My brother promised me a 
purse of thirty crowns,” added another. “ And I—I will purchase a 
mass for the soul of my mother.” “ And I will visit the shrine of St. 
Ann.” 

“ And you, Dinah,” I asked of the young peasant-woman, “what 
will you do when Joan shall have returned?” 

“T will place his child in his arms and I will remain with them,” 
she replied, blushing. Just then, the black cow that stood at the end 
of the cabin thrust her head over the hurdle which separated her from 
us, and began to low. “There is some one near the door-sill,” said 
the mistress of the house. 

She had not finished speaking when a sudden blow shook the door, 
and a rude voice was heard without which said: “Is there room in 
this house for the poor?” 

“ Anaik Teinor!” cried out all the women. 

“ Anaik!” repeated Dinah, involuntarily drawing her child closer 
to her. 

“ Who is this, then?” I asked. 

“ A beggar-woman who can look into the future, and who casts 
lots,” added the mistress of the cabin. 

“Ts there room in this house for the poor?” repeated the voice in 
an impatient tone. 

“Let her enter, or she will bring some evil upon us,” uttered 
Dinah. One of the women went to open the door, and Anaik Teinor 
made her appearance. 

She was an old woman, of small stature, whose clothing, all in rags, 
in part only hid her wasted limbs. She carried upon one shoulder a 
wallet of reddish cloth from which projected the neck of a bottle, 
and held in the other hand a staff of thorn hardened in the fire. The 
snow which had lodged in the rents of her soiled garments seemed 
to spot its sombre color, and some locks of gray hair stiffened by the 
frost hung in icicles along her furrowed cheeks. Her gray eyes had 
that fierce yet wavering expression that comes of madness or of 
drunkenness. She stopped in the middle of the room and shook 
herself with a low grumbling. 

“You seem to be unwilling to receive old Teinor,” she said, casting 
about her a discontented glance ; “you let her knock without reply- 
ing.” 

> No one expected you,” said the mistress, in some embarrassment. 

“No, you never expect me,” growled Anaik. “ What do they care, 
who are warm by the fire-side, that others should stand shivering on 
the door-sill. But take care. Every one has his turn.” 

Although I was aware of the privileges accorded to mendicants in 
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our rural districts, and had been accustomed to see them, once ad- 
mitted, treat the master of the house on a footing of equality, I was 
astonished at the imperious, almost menacing tone of the old woman. 
Still grumbling, she disencumbered herself of her wallet. After 
having put it in a corner, she made some steps towards the hearth, 
and perceived me. “Ah! here’s a gentleman,” she said, stopping 
short and fixing her piercing glance upon me; “a gentleman who 
wears fine linen, and has a watch. Jean had one too, and rings of 
gold in his ears and ribbons in his shoes. When Jean lived, the old 
Teinor had no need to knock at the door with a beggar’s staff. But 
he went to rejoin his father and his sisters, and then all the world 
could trample on the head of the widow who had buried her last son.” 
And she began to sing unintelligibly the well-known couplets of the 
plaint of Elliant: 

“T had nine sons whom I brought into the world, and lo! death has 
come to take them from me. 

“To take them from me over the threshold of our door, and I have 
no one to give me a drop of water.” 

Whilst murmuring this chant, she had knelt upon the hearth-stone 
and stretched out her skeleton hands before the flame, whose fading 
light caused the ice upon her streaming locks to sparkle. Her 
haggard eyes, wandering in every direction, rested upon Dinah, and a 
malicious glance flashed over her countenance. “ Ah! here you are, 
raven’s eye,” she said. “What are you doing among honest people — 
you, the daughter of a rope-maker?” 

I looked at the young peasant-woman, who grew pale. These 
words, daughter of a rope-maker, explained to me the timidity of 
Dinah and the vague malevdlence that seemed to surround her. She 
belonged to that accursed race of Xakouss against which popular 
prejudice in Brittany is still excited. ‘You are proud,” resumed 
Anaik, “because a young man of the parish has wished well by you, 
because a child has been born to you. I too, I have had a husband, 
children! But wait a little! One year ago I predicted for you evil 
days.” 

“Why do you wish me evil, Teinor?” demanded Dinah, in a gentle 
plaintive tone. 

“Why?” cried the old woman, “you ask me why! Did not your 
husband drive me from his house?” 

“Because your abuse made me weep.” 

“ Abuse!” repeated Anaik ; “I called you the daughter of a rope- 
maker! Is it not the truth? And more than this, Joan has said that 
I was drunk! has menaced me! Yes! he has menaced the old 
Teinor. Ha! ha! ha! There are those who think they can trample 
a viper under foot ; but the viper knows how to sting. An hour will 
come when I will be avenged on all those who have contemned me, 
who have made me wait at the door. Yes, yes, you will not always be 
so proud: it is from Tréguier your misfortune will come.” 

“From Tréguier !” repeated Dinah ; “have you seen any one who has 
landed there?” 

“T have,” replied the mendicant. 

“ What, to-night?” 
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“ But just now.” 

“ And you have learned some news?” 

“ A ship has come in.” 

“The Saint-Pierre?” cried all voices at once. 

Anaik cast around her a malicious glance, and laughed aloud. 
“No,” she said ; “a Saxon ship.” The spinners uttered an exclama- 
tion of disappointment. “May God confound the pagans of the 
Isle,” said one of them with anger; “I thought it had been our 
people.” 

“The Saxons come from Newfoundland,” observed Teinor. 

“Do they bring news of the Saint-Pierre?” demanded Dinah, dis- 
quieted by the treacherous smile of the mendicant. 

The latter did not seem to have heard. “They came down to 
Mareck’s to drink ; and as the captain spoke French, I understood 
him.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He spoke of icebergs as huge as mountains floating in the sea 
out there, and wrecking vessels.” 

“He has seen them?” 

“ He has seen them.” 

“ He has heard shipwrecks spoken of?” 

“No, but on his return he met with floating fragments.” 

“Fragments of ships?” 

“ And upon one of the planks was written: Ze Saint-Pierre.” 

The announcement of Anaik Teinor was like a thunder-bolt. The 
spinners let fall their spindles. “The Saint-Pierre /” they all repeated ; 
“he said the Saint-Pierre?” 

“From Tréguier.” 

“You heard him aright? You are sure?” 

“ Sure.” 

Cries of despair burst forth. I had been moved as they had been 
by this sudden news. But the smile of the old beggar made me 
distrust her. “Do not believe her,” I cried ; “she wishes to frighten you. 
She is drunk.” And addressing myself to Teinor: “ You have seen no 
English captain,” I said to her. “You have not been told that the 
Saint-Pierre has been wrecked. You lie, you wicked groac’h /” 

At this name, by which they designate in Brittany the worst kind of 
sorcerers, the eyes of the old mendicant sparkled, and she rose up 
with a savage growl. “Ah, marry!” she cried, stamping upon the 
hearth —“ ah! it is thus that the gentleman speaks to old Anaik! I 
lie! Iam drunk! Well, let the women call to mind their warnings ! 
Let them listen if the water of the ocean does not fall drop by drop 
at the foot of the bed. Let those who have broken their twelfth-day 
bread, know if the portion of the absent one is not spoiled. Ah! 
Teinor is a groach/ It is well!—it is well! God will reply to the 
gentleman and to the women of Loc-Evar ; God has His signs, and 
the drowned can speak.” 

“Listen,” interrupted Dinah, who had risen, pale and with features 
discomposed. 

We listened. A chant was heard rising above the noise of the 
tempest. It soon became more distinct, came nearer, and in a lull of 
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the wind we could distinguish voices which repeated the Psalm of the 
Soul : 

“ Brothers, kindred, friends, in the name of God listen tous. Succor 
us, in the name of God, if there still be pity in the world. 

“Those whom we have nourished have long since forgotten us ; 
those whom we have loved have long since abandoned us. 

“You rest in repose ; the poor souls are ill at ease. You sleep 
profoundly ; the poor souls watch in the midst of torments. 

“We are in flames and anguish ; fire upon our heads, fire under our 
feet ; flames above, flames below.. Pray for our souls.” 

At the first verses of this mournful chant, all the women had risen 
in inexpressible anguish. I myself, struck with this seeming response 
to the appeal of Teinor, had remained immovable, and as it were 
fascinated ; but finding the voices receding, I rushed to the door of 
the cabin and went out. As far as my eye could penetrate the 
darkness, the valley was a desert, the snow continued to fall, and the 
storm to roar upon the mountain. 

Throughout the entire scene Anaik Teinor had alone remained 
unmoved. When I reéntered I found her standing, casting a trium- 
phant glance upon the women who surrounded her: this giance 
suddenly fellon me. “Ah! I was a fool,” she cried ; “you said just 
now to old Teinor that she lied!” 

“ And she has not proved the contrary,” I replied, seeking to hide 
my trouble. 

“ Has not the gentleman heard the voices?” 

“TI heard pilgrims or travellers who were passing by singing a 
canticle.” 

She looked at me with a fierce glance and shook her head. “So 
be it,” she said ; “you talk thus in the towns, there they believe not in 
spirits. They look upon their dead as dogs that go all to dust in the 
trench where they are thrown. Well, well, God will teach you pagans 
what He can do. The gentleman then can say that those who have 
just passed were not the drowned of the Saint-Pierre ?” 

“‘ And the gentleman would be right,” interrupted a grave voice. I 
turned. A priest had just entered and was standing upon the door- 
sill. All the women rose, crying out “The Rector!” 

The latter advanced slowly, casting a severe glance upon Anaik 
Teinor. “What are you doing here?” he asked abruptly. 

“The poor have the right to go wherever bread and Christians are 
to be found,” replied the mendicant, with some anger. 

“Tt is not hunger,” replied the curé, “but the joy of bringing bad 
news that has brought you out so late upon the highways.” 

“ Then the beggar has told the truth?” cried Dinah, breathlessly. 

“No, not altogether,” replied the priest. 

“How?” 

“The English ship that landed at Tréguier not only brought news 
of the loss of the Saint-Pierre, but it brought those whom it saved.” 

“ Saved — they are saved?” 

“ At least in part,” replied the priest. “When the shipwreck took 
place, six men made a vow if they should escape to come bare-footed 
and veiled to hear a mass I should say for them at the altar of the 
Virgin.” 
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“ And these six?” 

“They have survived.” 

“Where are they?” 

“You have just heard them pass.” 

The women were about to rush from the cabin. “Stop!” cried the 
Rector, barring the way ; “ you cannot see them.” 

“ Are they not here?” 

“They are here, but all have vowed not to unveil until after the 
Holy Office.” 

“Their names, at least their names!” cried Dinah dismayed. 

“That would be a violation of the oath,” replied the priest, “ for 
they have sworn not to make themselves known to their wives, to 
their sisters, or to their mothers, until after the accomplishment of 
their vow. Respect the engagement they have entered into with their 
God.” 

Then arose a clamor of despair, and there was as it were a moment 
of hesitation. Each woman named aloud her father, her son, her 
brother, or her husband, seeking to surprise an answer upon the 
features of the Rector as each one of the names was pronounced ; 
but the priest, impassible, continued to invoke the sanctity of the vow 
and to call them to submission. At last, some of them, listening 
only to their grievous impatience, cried out that they would know their 
fate. The Rector vainly sought to retain them ; they ran all together 
to a second door and epened it precipitately “Go, then,” said the 
priest, in anger, “ go, violate the promise made to God ; but tremble 
lest he punish your sacrilege, and lest the first who shall raise the veil 
of the shipwrecked may seek in vain him she awaits.” 

Dinah, who was about to go out, recoiled quickly. “Ah! I shall 
not go,” she cried, startled. 

“Submit yourselves and pray,” he resumed with authority ; “your 
uncertainty can now last but for a little time. Endure it without 
murmuring, as a punishment for your sins. Whatever fate may be 
in store for you, seek to bend your souls to the Divine Will. Let 
each one of you from this moment deem herself a widow or an orphan ; 
let her accept in her heart this hard sacrifice ; and if he whom she 
has looked upon as lost shall arise from the tomb, let her regard it as 
a miracle for which she ought to thank God as long as she shall live.” 

The women burst into tears and fell upon their knees. The Rector 
sought to calm them by addressing to each one some special consola- 
tion. He recalled to them the resignation of Mary, that patron saint of 
wounded hearts ; and having told them that he was going to celebrate 
the mass of deliverance for the shipwrecked, he engaged them to go 
with him to the church to join their prayers to his own. 

All followed except Dinah, who turned quickly, ran to old Teinor, 
seated by the fireside, and seized her hand. “You know who are 
saved?” she asked, in a stifled accent. 

“T?” replied Anaik. 

“You must have met them at Tréguier ?” 

“Well?” 

“Joan! where is Joan?” 

The beggar made a mocking gesture. “The priest has ordered 
you to wait,” she said. 
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“No!” cried Dinah, who fell on her knees, her hands joined and 
her eyes staring ; “I implore thee, Anaik, say if you have seen Joan, 
if you have recognised him. Oh! only a gesture to tell me yes ; or, 
if he has perished, well—let me know it! Better to die at once 
than to wait. Anaik, Anaik, do not refuse! ” 

“ And what will you give me for my news?” demanded the beggar. 

“All that I have!” cried Dinah ; “what do you wish? Take my 
beads, my cross ; here they are.” 

“That is not enough.” 

“Well, here is the purse that he gave me. Take all, Anaik ; all 
that I have in the world.” 

She continued kneeling at the feet of the old woman, pressing with 
one hand her child to her bosom, and holding out with the other her 
bag, her cross, and her beads. Teinor kept her an instant as if in 
agony under her glance, then bursting into mad laughter: “ Keep all,” 
she said ; “I better love your torment.” 

Dinah rose at a bound and rushed from the cabin. I was too 
much moved to remain a stranger to what was passing. I followed 
her. She traversed the hamlet running, and we reached the church 
together. The women had already assembled there; the candles 
burned upon the altar ; the choristers had already placed the lectern. 
Suddenly the door of the sacristy was opened, and the six ship- 
wrecked appeared, draped in funeral palls, enveloping them entire. 
A low groan was heard among the women; some hames escaped 
them from the midst of their sobs. But the veils remained immovable. 
I would in vain attempt to describe the mournful solemnity of this 
scene. The silence which reigned in the church was interrupted only 
by the voice of the priest; and if for an instant a low plaint was 
heard, that voice was raised as if to recall to patience, and the plaint 
was silenced. Sublime power of will over the human soul! All 
these women kneeling there were awaiting the decree that was to 
decide their fates; and all, with hands folded over their hearts, 
remained motionless. I looked often at Dinah; she was kneeling 
at the entrance, her head raised, her hands hanging by her side and 
her child lying before her, like a victim who awaits the blow without 
seeking to shun it. 

At last the Rector pronounced the benediction with which the 
faithful are dismissed. A shiver passed over the crowd. There was 
a moment of inexpressible anguish. All heads were leaning forward, 
all arms stretched out towards the altar. “Elevate your souls to 
God,” said the priest ; and taking by the hand the first of the veiled 
men standing near him, he passed him a step forward and took off 
the winding-sheet that covered him. A cry arose, and one of the 
women rushed to the altar. The priest passed forward a second ; 
then the others. As each veil was torn away, another cry of joy 
resounded, stifled by a grievous murmur ; but at the last a clamor 
of despair arose, and sobs burst forth from every direction. I turned 
quickly towards Dinah ; she was still in the same place, in the same 
attitude, looking forward still. All the winding-sheets had fallen, and 
she still sought Joan. 
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I passed the remainder of the night at the rectory, while the 
Rector was occupied in consoling the widows and orphans. At last, 
the day having come, I was able to resume the road to Tréguier. 
The storm had ceased, and the sun, freed from the mists, was shining 
joyously in the heavens. The birds, with renewed life, were singing 
as they leaped about among the trees sparkling with the frost. ‘The 
white thorn-hedges had shaken off their robes of snow and showed 
their pretty buds. All creation seemed to be renewed, and a breeze 
as of spring-time swept over the frozen ground. 

About to descend the hill, I turned and cast a last look upon the 
desolate hamlet I had just quitted. In the distance I perceived 
Dinah, the widow of Joan, descending the opposite slope, her infant 
in her arms, and in her hand the white staff of a mendicant. 








WOMAN’S ART. 


(IN BOLOGNA.) 





ORE than three hundred years ago 

(Hunt for the place where it tells you so, 
There in the Guide-Book), lived and wrought, 
Here in Bologna, a girl, whose thought, 
Carved on the stone of a. peach, survives 
The volumed records of thousand lives. 


Yes, you were shown the frieze, you say, 
In San Petronio, the other day, 

And the pair of angels that bear her name, 
PROPERZIA,— marvellous works, these same, 
Being a woman’s; but did you know, 
When praising the antique cuttings so, 
Who made them? Maestro Amico, 

Her artist-neighbor, refused to see 
Greatness in any work that she, 

A woman, might plan. “A woman’s power 
Bends to the sway of the passing hour: 
Achieves, but never creates. The stone 

Of Carrara was meant for men alone, 
Whose genius had skill to shape it: walls 
Of chapels, sacristies, palace-halls, 
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Only were ample enough to bear 

The living frescoes ¢hey painted there ; 

But woman !— why, cherry-stones might well 
Hold whatsoever sie had to tell.” 


Misprized and taunted, Properzia’s pride 
Would none of the marble thus denied, 
Nor the canvas grudged. Henceforth she wrought 
On the kernel of peach and apricot, 
Marvels of rarest carving,— such 

As almost equal Cellini’s touch. 

Go to the Casa Grassi; see 

The scene of the Passion on Calvary: 
Mark, as you may, the sacred head, 

And the look divine o’er the features shed ; 
And wonder how Art essayed to trace 
Such miracles scarce in an inch’s space. 


But what of Maestro Amico’s fame? 
What marble or canvas keeps 47s name 
Fresh in the ears of the Bolognese? 
Did ever it reach us, over-seas ? 


Yet woman is weak for Art, you say, 

And her genius works in a narrow way ; 
But if, as the crucial test appears, 

It ever outlives three hundred years,— 
Better to work than pine or starve,— 

Give her the peach-stone, and let her carve. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 




















HISTRY UV THE WAW. 
By Mozis Appums. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Poitry and Waw. Historrykil Kenectshun uv the Two. What Were 
Not Done Arfter Takin Elligzandry. What Mought uv Have bin 
Done. The Battil uv Bigg Bethel. Bull Run and the Epockryfull 
Battil uv Menassass. 


66 AWETE is the yuses uv advussity,” seth Spokeshave, “whitch, 

like the tode in a Jewil’s head, stealeth and giveth vertue.” 
So poitry grows out uv waw, as nachrully as a Jimson weed out uv a 
stable-yard whar much hosses has bin for menny days. Ef thar 
nuvver had bin no waws, one harf uv the best poitry would nuvver have 
bin writ ; and ef it had’n bin for wimmen, the other harf would have 
sheerd the saim fate. Blud and luv is the only litterrery menures 
wuth a shuck ; and fitin and foolin arfter females is them two things 
what has kept the poitry-pot a bilin frum the tiem uv Mirium (that 
sung a peal uv victry over the drowndin uv Fareo and his host in the 
Red C) doun to Randle—that writ “Mimerrylan”—and Jonnar 
Tomsun, say nuthin uv Mile Zo Riley, the orther uv Mo’s Melledis, 
and other small pertaters. 

The abuv reflexshuns is in the stile uv Buckul, and has nothin 
whatevver to do with the Histry uv the Waw, or ennything else. It is 
a pitty that Jeems Jacksun uv Elligzandry were killd ; but ef he had’n 
bin killd no pickits would a bin killd, and “ All Quiut Along The 
Potomuck ” wouldn’t a bin writ — which it would a bin a great loss to 
the litrycher uv the country. That single poim cost at leest 500 
Yuneyun lives. It’s a vallybill dockymint. Strainge that Ellswuth 
was shot for pullin down one flag and Munfud hung for pullin down 
another. One was a “rebul rag” and the other was the “astrul flag ” 
—thar’s the difrunce. Set it down in figgers, if you kin; ef you can’t, 
don’t. 

Arfter the orkyupashun uv Elligzandry by the Yanks, they thought 
they had dun a “ bigg thing,” and cuntentid tharselves with puttin out 
thar po’ pickits to be slottud. I knowd some yung felloes that come 
all the way frum Canetukky to go huntin Yanky pickits, saim as you 
would hunt skwerrils or potritches. That’s what the Yanks done ; 
and much do it was, warn’t it? The thing they ought to uv have dun, 
ef they’d a had sense, was to have pusht on with thar 8 thousun trupes 
(vidy Pollud, 1 Year uv the Waw), and capchud Menassass, which 
they could uv done eezy. Thar was thar at that tiem a cumpny or 2 
uv Hoss, Lathin’s and Kempur’s Batris uv ole-fashin field-peecis, a 
redgmunt or so frum South Kaliny (tho’ I disremembers whether the 
South Kalinyuns had got up at this tiem —ruther think they hadn’t), 
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and Garlun’s batalyun uv Infuntre frum Linchbug. Alsoe a few 
cumpnis that had bin driv out uv Elligzandry. All told we didn’t hav 
I quarter uv the inimy’s foce ; and the diffensis concistid uv one soli- 
terry pile uv dert, put in the rong plais, and some verry good peech- 
brandy, nearly all gone, at the sto’. 

All the inemy had to do was to idvance, and we’d a fell back luvle, 
but in good odder. It may be said that the Yanks was new to the 
art uv waw; and so they was. But they wan’t no newer than we was ; 
and, besides, they had reglars, and we had nun. I ixpec the rezin 
the Yanks didn’t idvance was becoz they had no idee how week we 
was ; but they orter had, bein the smartist peepil in the werld, akordin 
to the akount kurrunt that they keep uv tharselves in thar daly papers. 
We knowd igzackly what they was a doing uv and intendin fer to do, 
becoz Cunnel Jerdin, Bewrygard’s Ajutant, he was postid evry day by 
the undergroun rale-rode from Washintun— which was doin pritty 
well for a “ignunt, barbrus, slaiv-drivin Southern bully.” 

Sposin’ we had bin druv frum Menassass, what would a bin the 
efeck on the waw?” Sposin thar had bin no waw, and sposin thar 
nuvver had bin nuthin ’tall frum the foundashun uv the erth? One 
questun is ’bout as good as t’other, and I leaves ’em all to be desided 
by some Kollitch Debatin Sersiety — Randuff Makin, Hamdun Cydne, 
or Chap’ll Hill. 

On the other hand, the thing that was not done on our side was 
not idvancin squar up jest as sune as Elligzandre was orkyupide. 
- We mought uv bin flankd. So we mought, and then agin we moughtn’t. 
The chansis are that a bold face like that would uv skeerd ’um ; and 
when the great battil come off —ef it uvver did come off— thar’d a 
bin no manner uv ixskeuse for not taking Washintun. As it wuz, so 
it wuz: the thing went on ; and it wuz well it wuz no wusser for we all. 

Menassass was the middil uv the staige uv the great “ Theatur 
uv Waw,” ef I may be aloud to kote frum the ellygint lankwitch uv 
the peyud. But in the mean time (tho’ it was ruther a good time — 
the last year uv the waw bein the mean time, and it were monsus 
mean) thar was sevril side-seens a goin’ on. At Hopper’s Ferry, 
Gen. Jonsing was a gitting enuff trupes to inabil him to evackuate, 
and a good menny mo. It seemed to me that nigh on to harf a 
milyun parst us by at Menassass and went to Hopper’s Ferry. “Old 
Jack,” arfterwuds call’d “Stoanwall,” was thar, and he was a mighty 
po’ hand at evackuatin, havin’ uv very bad helth, which made him 
urritabble and inklined to fite ’thout no proverkashun, and when thar 
warnt harf achanse. “Old Joe” stud in orr uv his own reputashun, 
and didn’t want to fite till he could make a cumpleet and cleen thing 
uv it. Thar was his great mistaik. With that army uv his’n at 
Hopper’s Ferry, he could uv whipt Pattesun as oftin and as eezy as 
an ex-Confedrit kin take the oth. To evackuate and distroy the 
Ferry for feer uv Pattesun’s raggid muffins was absud, as Gen. Jacksun 
pruvd at Fallin Waters, whar he like to lickt Pattesun’s whole army 
with only one or two rejymints. Sune as Pattesun got in strikin 
distunts, Jonson ought to naild him. He would a whipt him sertin 
and sho, bin in the reer uv Washintun, got a heap uv Merrylun 

rupes, and play’d the wild genrully. And hevin takin the “ nishytiv,” 
as they say, in fitin, he would hav kep it durin the whole waw. 
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But in kase he had faled? Ah! whar would a bin his great re- 
putashun now? Which the abuv should teech both Genruls and His- 
toriuns wisdum. 

Thar was anuther side-seen at Rich Mountin, which thar was some 
rich seens thar, both uv curridge and the revuss. I hates to think 
about it. Gen. Gearnit was killed thar ; and I kin see, in my mind’s 
eye, one or mo rispecktabil Virjinyuns retreatin bar-headed for 40 odd 
mile without stoppin to fetch breth. Uthers acktid with great 
gallontry, averagin five kworts uv licker a day. Some was nigh starved 
in the woods, and a good menny was capchud and peroled. Maklellun, 
on akount uv this battil, which he never saw, was call’d the “ Littil 
Napoleyun ” ; and it must be cunfest that he is the leest uv that name. 
No matter ; he was a gentilmun and treetid our prisners as sich. I 
shell say nuthin agin him. His dispatches was bumbastick, add 
gnawseum, as they say in Lattin; and Rozenkrants is akused uv a 
winnin uv the fite. 

On the Peninchchewler, call’d the Peninch for short, thar was 
anuther side-seen. Migruder was thar with a veriety uv sojers, amung 
whoom thar was some Lueezer Anneryuns, which, in my apinyun, are 
the fightinest men in this country, ixsepting uv the Texings of Texus. 
Uphozed to him was Butler, arfterwuds calld the Beest, which, in my 
apinyun, is a kalumny on annymatid nacher, for the lowist bred 
tumbil-bug in the Beest’s own town, Lowhell, would cunsider hisself 
and his famly foreverlastinly disgraced ef you was to call him Butler. 


Sich is the injestis uv man to his weaker brethrin, the anemils . 


afosed. 

Butler, apreshatin the ellyment uv distunce, shet his preshus boddy 
in Fotris Munro, and sent forrard his legins to chaw up Migruder.. 
Randuff’s Howitsirs and a small boddy uv Noth Kalinyuns and a few 
uthers met the inemy and beat him bad. ‘The Tar-heels made a fine 
charge, and Hudnull uv the Howitsirs got his big toe shot off. A 
yung man uv the name uv Wiat lost his life, by ixposin uv hisself 
needlesly but bravely. The fite acurd near a shakeldy old cherch, 
which Butler, in odder to make sumthin out uv nuthin, bloated into 
Bigg Bethel. His ofishul repote was bloated in like manner. It was 
a small affyar enyway, but we made the most uv it and it done us 
good. The Yankys retreetid, and Migruder, after receivin reinfose- 
ments and waitin a while, also retreetid. Pity them ar Louisa 
Annayuns didnt git up in time to chase the Yankys clean into the fote 
and took it. Beest Butler would nuvver have figgerd as a hellyun in 
Newhalleens, I’m a thinkin. 

I come now to a matter that has give me a werld uv trubble and 
rackt my brane to the utmus. I elude, uv kose, to the battil uv 
Menassass. Thar is a potion uv Scripter calld Epockryfer, from the 
suckamunce that some say thar aint one word uv truth in it. ‘Tharfo 
I calls the Battil uv Menassass a epockryful battil. It greaves me to 
give the ley to so many rispecktabul folks ; but the fact is that, arfter 
a carm and peeceful revue uv the ofishul repotes, historrykul akounts, 
the corrispondunce uv the Zundun Times, and uther dockyments, I 
am cunstraind to declar that thar nuvver was no sich battil nor nuthin 
like it. Thar was, I freely cunfess, indeed thar must uv have bin, on 
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Sundy, Jewly 21, 1861, the zemb/ance uv sumthin or ruther ; but that 
thar was a real, reglar, bony-fide strait up and down daéti/, I denies in 
totoe selo atkwe omnybus facktoe. 

What’s the evvydunce, ef evvydunce it kin be calld ? 

The Cunfedrit akount, which it is the onliest one I pays enny erthly 
atenshun to, says, in breef, that 27,000 Fedrils atacktid 6,500 
Southerns, fit ’em a cunsiderabble uv a tiem, then took a panick, and, 
with about 20,000 more Fedrils that hadn’t done no fitin, run 30 mile 
back to Washintun hard as they could stave. Wharpun the Cunfeds, 
stid uv chasin uv ’em, sot flat down upun thar whotchmecallums and 
done not a durn thing! 

Now that ar story won’t hold water. It’s a falsity on the verry face 
uv it. Tell me that a grand army uv 50,000 heroick, pattryottick 
Yuneyun sojers, with the “asstrul flag” over thar loyul heads, backd 
down befo a handful uv dirty, flea-bitten rebuls, and run howlin, yelpin 
and slobberin into Washintun; and then that 30,000 victorious 
Southern shivulry, arfter whippin a passel uv damd Yankys, drapt in 
the mud, in site uv the inemy’s Captul, and, for four long munths, in 
the most faverbul and fightinist part uv the year, done nuthin on erth 
but ketch the meezils, play keerds, and hoss-race, while the inemy 
quietly orgunized anuther and 4 times bigger army right in front uv 
‘em —tell me a infunnul fish-story like that, and ixpec me, or enny 
uther man in his sensis, to believe it? No, sir ree, Bob; I’m nota 
gwine to do enny sich a thing! I carntdo it. Noboddy, I dont keer 
who he is, kin do it. It’s onpossible that sich a thing should evver 
have acurd. 

I’m awar that there was a little rumpus on Bull Run, July 18th, becoz 
I seen Capin Langun’s m’latter boy, Dick (who swo he could ketch a 
cannun ball in his han) when he come from the feel skeerd nearly to 
deth ; but the repoted Battil uv Menassass, cunsarning uv which so 
much fuss was made, are certny epockryfull. Thar must uv bin a 
rumblin or somethin that produced a larsting impreshin on the mines 
uv both offysirs and men on both sides ; but it was a optickle dilution 
(whiskey in the eye-ball, most likely), or a zemblance, a mere zem- 
blance at best. And bein new to the werld —this monstus discepshun 
— you may call it, ef you chews, a Nova Zemblance. Humin beans 
nuvver did do the fool things they say they done at the imaginerry 
Battil uv Menassass — auvver / 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAID OF IT. 


HE wounded man had just fallen into a first sleep after his 
disaster, when the press of the capital was already proclaim- 

ing throughout the land the attack and search for arms at Kilgobbin 
Castle. In the National papers a very few lines were devoted to the 
event ; indeed their tone was one of party sneer at the importance 
given by their contemporaries to a very ordinary incident. “Is there,” 
asked the Convicted Felon, “anything very strange or new in the fact 
that Irishmen have determined to be armed? Is English legislation 
in this country so marked by justice, clemency, and generosity that 
the people of Ireland prefer to submit their lives and fortunes to its 
sway, to trusting what brave men alone trust in—their fearlessness 
and their daring? What is there, then, so remarkable in the repairing 
to Mr. Kearney’s house for a loan of those weapons of which his 
family for several generations have forgotten the use?” In the Govern- 
ment journals the story of the attack was headed, “ Attack on Kilgob- 
bin Castle. Heroic resistance by a young lady:” in which Kate 
Kearney’s conduct was described in colors of extravagant eulogy. 
She was alternately Joan of Arc and the Maid of Saragossa, and it 
was gravely discussed whether any and what honors of the Crown 
were at her Majesty’s disposal to reward such brilliant heroism. In 
another print of the same stamp the narrative began —“ The disastrous 
condition of our country is never displayed in darker colors than when 
the totally unprovoked character of some outrage has to be recorded 
by the press. It is our melancholy task to present such a case as this 
to our readers to-day. If it was our wish to exhibit to a stranger the 
picture of an Irish estate in which all the blessings of good manage- 
ment, intelligence, kindliness, and Christian charity were displayed ; 
to show him a property where the well-being of landlord and tenant 
were inextricably united, where the condition of the people, their 
dress, their homes, their food, and their daily comforts could stand 
comparison with the most favored English county, we should point to 
the Kearney estate of Kilgobbin ; and yet it is here, in the very house 
where his ancestors have resided for generations, that a most savage 
and dastardly attack is made: and if we feel a sense of shame in 
recording the outrage, we are recompensed by the proud elation with 
which we can recount the repulse,—the noble and gallant achieve- 
ment of an Irish girl. History has the record of more momentous 
feats, but we doubt that there is one in the annals of any land in 
which a higher heroism was displayed than in this splendid defence 
by Miss Kearney.” Then followed the story ; not one of the papers 
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having any knowledge of Walpole’s presence on the occasion, or the 
slightest suspicion that she was aided in any way. 

Joe Atlee was busily engaged in conning over and comparing these 
somewhat contradictory reports, as he sat at his breakfast, his chum 
Kearney being still in bed and asleep after a late night at a ball. At 
last there came a telegraphic despatch for Kearney; armed with 
which, Joe entered the bedroom and woke him. 

“ Here’s something for you, Dick,” cried he. “ Are you too sleepy 
to read it?” 

“Tear it open and see what it is, like a good fellow,” said the other, 
indolently. 

“It’s from your sister — at least, itis signed Kate. It says: ‘There 
is no cause for alarm. Allis going on well, and papa will be back 
this evening. I write by this post.’” 

“What does all that mean?” cried Dick, in surprise. 

“The whole story is in the papers. The boys have taken the 
opportunity of your father’s absence from home to make a demand 
for arms at your house, and your sister, it seems, showed fight and 
beat them off. They talk of two fellows being seen badly wounded ; 
but, of course, that part of the story cannot be relied on. That they 
got enough to make them beat a retreat is, however, certain; and as 
they were what is called a strong party, the feat of resisting them is 
no small glory for a young lady.” 

“Tt was just what Kate was certain todo. There’s no man with a 
braver heart.” 

“ T wonder how the beautiful Greek behaved? I should like greatly 
to hear what part she took in the defence of the citadel. Was she 
fainting or in hysterics, or so overcome by terror as to be unconscious ?” 

“T’ll give you any wager you like, Kate did the whole thing herself. 
There was a Whiteboy attack to force the stairs when she was a child, 
and I suppose we rehearsed that combat fully fifty — ay, five hundred 
times. Kate always took the defence, and though we were sometimes 
four to one, she kept us back.” 

“By Jove! I think I should be afraid of such a young lady.” 

“So you would. She has more pluck in her heart than half that 
blessed province you come from. That’s the blood of the old stock 
you are often pleased to sneer at, and of which the present will be a 
lesson to teach you better.” 

“May not the lovely Greek be descended from some ancient stock, 
too? Who is to say what blood of Pericles she has not in her veins ? 
I tell you I’ll not give up the notion that she was a sharer in this 
glory.” 

“If you’ve got the papers with the account, let me see them, Joe. 
I’ve half a mind to run down by the night-mail —that is, if I can. 
Have you got any tin, Atlee?” , 

“ There were some shillings in one of my pockets last night. How 
much do you want?” 

“ Eighteen-and-six first-class, and a few shillings for a cab.” 

“T can manage that; but I’ll go and fetch you the papers, there’s 
time enough to talk of the journey.” 

The newsman had just deposited the “ Crappy” on the table as Joe 
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returned to the breakfast-table, and the story of Kilgobbin headed the 
first column in large capitals. “While our contemporaries,” it began, 
“are recounting with more than their wonted eloquence the injuries 
inflicted on three poor laboring-men, who, in their ignorance of the 
locality, had the temerity to ask for alms at Kilgobbin Castle yesterday 
evening, and were ignominiously driven away from the door by a 
young lady, whose benevolence was administered through a blunder- 
buss, we, who form no portion of the polite press, and have no 
pretension to mix in what are euphuistically called the ‘ best circles’ 
of this capital, would like to ask, for the information of those humble 
classes among which our readers are found, is it the custom for young 
ladies to await the absence of their fathers to entertain young gentle- 
men tourists? and is a reputation for even heroic courage not somewhat 
dearly purchased at the price of the companionship of the admittedly 
most profligate man of a vicious and corrupt society? The heroine 
who defended Kilgobbin can reply to our query.” 

Joe Atlee read this paragraph three times over before he carried in 
the paper to Kearney. 

“Here’s an insolent paragraph, Dick,” he cried, as he threw the 
paper to him on the bed. “Of course it’s a thing cannot be noticed 
in any way, but it’s not the less rascally for that.” 

“You know the fellow who edits this paper, Joe?” said Kearney, 
trembling with passion. 

“No; my friend is doing his bit of oakum at Kilmainham. They 
gave him thirteen months, and a fine that he’ll never be able to pay ; 
but what would you do if the fellow who wrote it were in the next 
room this moment?” 

“Thrash him within an inch of his life.” 

“ And, with the inch of life left him, he’d get strong again and write 
at you and all belonging to you every day of his existence. Don’t 
you see that all this license is one of the prices of liberty? There’s 
no guarding against excesses when you establish a rivalry. The 
doctors could tell you how many diseased lungs and aneurisms are 
made by training for a rowing-match.” 

“T’ll go down by the mail to-night and see what has given the origin 
to this scandalous falsehood.” 

“There’s no harm in doing that, especially if you take me with 
you.” 

“Why should I take you, or for what?” 

“ As guide, counsellor, and friend.” 

“ Bright thought, when all the money we can muster between us is 
only enough for one fare.” 

“ Doubtless, first-class ; but we could go third-class, two of us for 
the same money. Do you imagine that Damon and Pythias would 
have been separated if it came even to travelling in a cow compart- 
ment?” 

“T wish you could see that there are circumstances in life where the 
comic man is out of place.” 

“T trust I shall never discover them ; at least, so long as fate treats 
me with ‘heavy tragedy.’” 

“T’m not exactly sure either whether they'd like to receive you just 
now at Kilgobbin.” 
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“Tnhospitable thought! My heart assures me of a most cordial 
welcome.” 

“ And I should only stay a day or two at farthest.”’ 

“Which would suit me to perfection. I must be back here by 
Tuesday if I had to walk the distance.” 

“ Not at all improbable, so far as I know of your resources.” 

“What a churlish dog it is! Now, had you, Master Dick, proposed 
to me that we should go down and pass a week at a certain small 
thatched cottage on the banks of the Ban, where a Presbyterian 
minister with eight olive branches vegetates, discussing tough mutton 
and tougher theology on Sundays, and getting through the rest of the 
week with the parables and potatoes, I’d have said, Done!” 

“It was the inopportune time I was thinking of. Who knows what 
confusion this event may not have thrown them into? If you like to 
risk the discomfort, I make no objection.” 

“To so heartily-expressed an invitation there can be but one 
answer, I yield.” 

“ Now look here, Joe, I’d better be frank with you ; don’t try it on 
at Kilgobbin as you do with me.” 

“You are afraid of my insinuating manners, are you?” 

“T am afraid of your confounded impudence, and of that notion 
you cannot get rid of, that your cool familiarity is a fashionable 
tone.” 

“How men mistake themselves! I pledge you my word, if I was 
asked what was the great blemish in my manner, I’d have said it was 
bashfulness.” 

“Well then, it is not!” 

“ Are you sure, Dick, are you quite sure?” 

“T am quite sure; and unfortunately for you, you'll find that the 
majority agree with me.” 

“*A wise man should guard himself against the defects that he 
might have, without knowing it.’ That is a Persian proverb; which 
you will find in Hafiz. I believe you never read Hafiz?” 

“No, nor you either.” 

“That’s true ; but I can make my own /ajiz, and just as good as 
the real article. By the way, are you aware-that the water-carriers at 
Tehran sing Za//a Rookh, and believe it a national poem?” 

“ T don’t know, and I don’t care.” 

“T’ll bring down an Axacreon with me, and see if the Greek cousin 
can spell her way through an ode.” 

“ And I distinctly declare you shall do no such thing.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, what an unamiable trait is envy! By the way, 
was that your frock-coat I wore yesterday at the races?” 

“T think you know it was; at least you remembered it when you 
tore the sleeve.” 

“True, most true ; that torn sleeve was the reason the rascal would 
only let me have fifteen shillings on it.” 

“ And you mean to say you pawned my coat?” 

“T left it in the temporary care of a relative, Dick; but it is a 
redeemable mortgage, and don’t fret aboit it.” 

“Ever the same!” 
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“No, Dick, that means worse and worse! Now, I am in the 
process of reformation. The natural selection, however, where 
honesty is in the series, is a slow proceeding, and the organic changes 
are very complicated. As I know, however, you attach value to the 
effect you produce in that coat, I’ll go and recover it. I shall not 
need Terence or Juvenal till we come back, and I’ll leave them in the 
avuncular hands till then.” 

“T wonder you’re not ashamed of these miserable straits.” 

“T am very much ashamed of the world that imposes them on me. 
I’m thoroughly ashamed of that public in lacquered leather that sees 
me walking in broken boots. I’m heartily ashamed of that well-fed, 
well-dressed, sleek society, that never so much as asked whether the 
intellectual-looking man in the shabby hat, who looked so lovingly at 
the spiced beef in the window, had dined yet, or was he fasting for a 
wager.” 

“There, don’t carry away that newspaper ; I want to read over that 
pleasant paragraph again.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE JOURNEY TO THE COUNTRY. 


‘THE two friends were deposited at the Moate station at a few minutes 
after midnight, and their available resources amounting to something 
short of two shillings, and the fare of a car and horse to Kilgobbin 
being more than three times that amount, they decided to devote their 
small balance to purposes of refreshment, and then set out for the 
castle on foot. 

“Tt is a fine moonlight ; I know all the short cuts, and I want a bit 
of walking besides,” said Kearney ; and though Joe was of a self- 
indulgent temperament, and would like to have gone to bed after his 
supper and trusted to the chapter of accidents to reach Kilgobbin by 
a conveyance some time, any time, he had to yield his consent and 
set out on the road. 

“The fellow who comes with the letter-bag will fetch over our 
portmanteau,” said Dick, as they started. 

“T wish you’d give him directions to take charge of me too,” said 
Joe, who felt very indisposed to a long walk. 

“T like you,” said Dick, sneeringly ; “you are always telling me 
that you are the sort of fellow for a new colony, life in the bush, and 
the rest of it, and when it comes to a question of a few miles’ tramp 
on a bright night in June, you try to skulk it in every possible way. 
You’re a great humbug, Master Joe.” 

“And you a very small humbug, and there lies the difference 
between us. The combinations in your mind are so few, that, as in a 
game of only three cards, there is no skill in the playing ; while in 
my nature, as in that game called tarocco, there are half a dozen 
packs mixed up together, and the address required to play them is 
considerable.” 

“You have a very satisfactory estimate of your own abilities, Joe.” 
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“ And why not? If a clever fellow didn’t know he was clever, the 
opinion of the world on his superiority would probably turn his 
brain.” ’ 

“ And what do you say if his own vanity should do it?” 

“There is really no way of explaining to a fellow like you 

“What do you mean by a fellow like me?” broke in Dick, some- 
what angrily. 

“T mean this, that I’d as soon set to work to explain the theory of 
exchequer bonds to an Esquimaux, as to make an unimaginative man 
understand something purely speculative. What you, and scores of 
fellows like you, denominate vanity, is only another form of hopeful- 
ness. You and your brethren—for you are a large family —do not 
know what it is to Hope; that is, you have no idea of what it is to 
build on the foundation of certain qualities you recognise in yourself, 
and to say that ‘if I can go so far with such a gift, such another will 
help me on so much farther.’” 

“T tell you one thing I do hope, which is, that the next time I set 
out a twelve miles’ walk, I’ll have a companion less imbued with self- 
admiration.” 5 

“And you might and might not find him pleasanter company. 
Cannot you see, old fellow, that the very things you object to in me 
are what are wanting in you? they are, so to say, the complements of 
your own temperament.” 

“Have you a cigar?” 

“Two —take them both. I’d rather talk than smoke just now.” 

“T am almost sorry for it, though it gives me the tobacco.” 

“ Are we on your father’s property yet?” 

“Yes: part of that village we came through belongs to us, and all 
this bog here is ours.” 

“Why don’t you reclaim it? labor costs a mere nothing in this 
country. Why don’t you drain these tracts, and treat the soil with 
lime? I’d live on potatoes, I’d make my family live on potatoes, and 
my son, and my grandson, for three generations, but I’d win this land 
back to culture and productiveness.” 

“The fee-simple of the soil wouldn’t pay the cost. It would be 
cheaper to save the money and buy an estate.” 

“That is one, and a very narrow view of it; but imagine the glory 
of restoring a lost tract to a nation, welcoming back the prodigal, 
and installing him in his place amongst his brethren. This was all 
forest once. Under the shade of the mighty oaks here those gallant 
O’Caharneys your ancestors followed the chase, or rested at noontide, 
or skedaddled in double-quick before those smart English of the Pale, 
who, I must say, treated your forbears with scant courtesy.” 

“We held our own against them for many a year.” 

“ Only when it became so small it was not worth taking. Is not 
your father a Whig?” 

“ He’s a Liberal, but he troubles himself little about parties.” 

“ He’s a stout Catholic, though, isn’t he?” 

“He is a very devout believer in his Church,” said Dick, with the 
tone of one who did not desire to continue the theme. 

“ Then why does he stop at whiggery? why not go in for national- 
ism and all the rest of it?” 
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“ And what’s all the rest of it?” 

“Great Ireland—no first flower of the earth or gem of the sea 
humbug — but Ireland great in prosperity, her harbors full of ships, 
the woollen trade, her ancient staple, revived ; all that vast unused 
water-power, greater than all the steam of Manchester and Birming- 
ham tenfold, at full work; the linen manufacture developed and 

romoted —” 

“ And the Union repealed ?” 

“Of course ; that should be first of all. Not that I object to the 
Union, as many do, on the grounds of English ignorance as to Ireland. 
My dislike is, that, for the sake of carrying through certain measures 
necessary to Irish interests, I must sit and discuss questions which 
have no possible concern for me, and touch me no more than the 
debates in the Cortes, or the Reichskammer at Vienna. What do 
you or I care for who rules India, or who owns Turkey? What 
interest of mine is it whether Great Britain has five iron-clads 


or fifty, or whether the Yankees take Canada, and the Russians . 


Caboul?” 

“You're a Fenian, and I am not.” 

“T suppose you’d call yourself an Englishman?” 

“T’m an English subject, and I owe my allegiance to England.” 

“Perhaps for that matter, I owe some too ; but I owe a great many 
things that I don’t distress myself about paying.” 

“ Whatever your sentiments are on these matters — and, Joe, I am 
not disposed to think you have any very fixed ones — pray do me the 
favor to keep them to yourself while under my father’s roof. I can 
almost promise you he’ll obtrude none of his peculiar opinions on 
you, and I hope you will treat Aim with a like delicacy.” 

“What will your folks talk then? I can’t suppose they care for 
books, art, or the drama. There is no society, so there can be no 
gossip. If that yonder be the cabin of one of your tenants, I’ll 
certainly not start the question of farming.” 

“There are poor on every estate,” said Dick, curtly. 

“Now what sort of a rent does that fellow pay—five pounds a 

ear?” 
we More likely five-and-twenty or thirty shillings.” 

“By Jove, I’d like to set up house in that fashion, and make love to 
some delicately nurtured miss, win her affections, and bring her 
home to such a spot. Wouldn’t that be a touchstone of affection, 
Dick?” 

“If I could believe you were in earnest, I’d throw you neck and 
heels into that bog-hole.” 

“Oh, if you would!” cried he ; and there was a ring of truthfulness 
in his voice now there could be no mistaking. 

Half-ashamed of the emotion his idle speech had called up, and 
uncertain how best to treat the emergency, Kearney said nothing, and 
Atlee walked along for miles without a word. 

“You can see the house now. It tops the trees yonder,” said 
Dick. 

“That is Kilgobbin Castle, then?” said Joe, slowly. 

“There’s not much of castle left about it. There is a square 
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block of a tower, and you can trace the moat and some remains of 
outworks.” 

“Shall I make you a confession, Dick? I envy you all that! I 
envy you what smacks of a race, a name, an ancestry, a lineage. It’s 
a great thing to be able to ‘take up the running,’ as the folks say, 
instead of making ali the race yourself; and there’s one inestimable 
advantage in it, it rescues you from all indecent haste about asserting 
your station. You feel yourself to be a somebody, and you’re not 
hurried to proclaim it. There now, my boy, if you’d have said only 
half as much as that on the score of your family, I’d have called you 
an arrant snob. So much for consistency!” 

“What you have said gave me pleasure, I’ll own that.” 

“IT suppose it was you planted those trees there. It was a nice 
thought, and makes the transition from the bleak bog to the culti- 
vated land more easy and graceful. Now I see the castle well. It’s 
a fine portly mass against the morning sky, and I perceive you fly a 
flag over it.” 

“When the lord is at home.” 

“ Ay, and by the way, do you give him his title while talking to him 
here?” 

“The tenants do, and the neighbors and strangers do as they please 
about it.” 

“Does he like it himself?” 

“If I was to guess, I should perhaps say he does like it. Here we 
are now. Inside this low gate you are within the demesne, and I may 
bid you welcome to Kilgobbin. We shall build a lodge here one of 
these days. There’s a good stretch, however, yet to the castle. We 
call it two miles, and it’s not far short of it.” 

“What a glorious morning! There is an ecstasy in scenting these 
nice fresh woods in the clear sunrise, and seeing those modest daffodils 
make their morning toilet.” 

“ That’s a fancy of Kate’s. There is a border of such wild-flowers 
all the way to the house.” 

“ And those rills of clear water that flank the road, are they of her 
designing ?” 

“That they are! There was a cutting made for a railroad line 
about four miles from this, and they came upon a sort of pudding- 
stone formation, made up chiefly of white pebbles. Kate heard of it, 
purchased the whole mass, and had these channels paved with them 
from the gate to the castle, and that’s the reason this water has its 
crystal clearness.” 

“‘She’s worthy of Shakspeare’s sweet epithet, the ‘daintiest Kate in 
Christendom.’ Here’s her health!” and he stooped down, and filling 
his palm with the running water, drank it off. 

“I see it’s not yet five o’clock. We'll steal quietly off to bed, and 
have three or four hours’ sleep before we show ourselves.” 


31 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A Sick Room. 


Ceci, WALPOLE occupied the state-room and the state-bed at Kil- 
gobbin Castle ; but the pain of a very serious wound had left him 
very little faculty to know what honor was rendered him, or of what 
watchful solicitude he was the object. The fever, brought on by his 
wound, had obliterated in his mind all memory of where he was ; and 
it was only now,— that is, on the same morning that the young men 
had arrived at the castle —that he was able to converse without much 
difficulty, and enjoy the companionship of Lockwood, who had come 
over to see him and scarcely quitted his bedside since the disaster. 

“Tt seems going on all right,” said Lockwood, as he lifted the iced 
cloths to look at the smashed limb, which lay swollen and livid on a 
pillow outside the clothes. 

“Tt’s not pretty to look at, Harry ; but the doctor says ‘we shal] 
save it’—his phrase for not cutting it off.” 

“They’ve taken up two fellows on suspicion, and I believe they were 
of the party here that night.” 

“I don’t much care about that. It was a fair fight, and I suspect I 
did not get the worst of it. What really does grieve me is to think 
how ingloriously one gets a wound that in real war would have been 
a title of honor.” 

“If I had to give a V. C. for this affair, it would be to that fine girl 
I'd give it, and not to you, Cecil.” 

“So should I. There is no question whatever as to our respective 
shares in the achievement.” 

“ And she is so modest and unaffected about it all ; and when she 
was showing me the position and the alcove, she never ceased to lay 
stress on the safety she enjoyed during the conflict.” 

“Then she said nothing about standing in front of me after I was 
wounded ?” 

“Not a word. She said a great deal about your coolness and 
indifference to danger, but nothing about her own.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s almost a shame to own it—not that I could 
have done anything to prevent it— but she did step down one step of 
the stair and actually cover me from fire.” 

“ She’s the finest girl in Europe,” said Lockwood, warmly. 

“ And if it was not the contrast with her cousin, I’d almost say one 
of the handsomest,” said Cecil. 

“The Greek is splendid, I admit that, though she'll not speak — 
she’ll scarcely notice me.” 

“‘ How is that?” 

“T can’t imagine, except it might have been an awkward speech I 
made when we were talking over the row. I said, ‘Where were you ? 
what were you doing all this time ?’” 

“ And what answer did she make you?” 

“None; not a word. She drew herself proudly up, and opened her 
eyes so large and full upon me, that I felt I must have appeared some 
sort of monster to be so stared at.” 
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“T’ve seen her do that.” 

“Tt was very grand and very beautiful ; but I’ll be shot if I’d like 
to stand under it again. From that time to this she has never deigned 
me more than a mere salutation.” 

“ And are you good friends with the other girl?” 

“The best in the world. I don’t see much of her, for she’s always 
abroad, over the farm, or among the tenants ; but when we meet we 
are very cordial and friendly.” 

“ And the father, what is he like?” 

“My lord is a glorious old fellow, full of hospitable plans and 
pleasant projects ; but terribly distressed .to think that this unlucky 
incident should prejudice you against Ireland. Indeed, he gave me 
to understand that there must have been some mistake or misconcep- 
tion in the matter, for the castle had never been attacked before ; and 
he insists on saying that if you will stop here—I think he said ten 
years — you'll not see another such occurrence.” 

“Tt’s rather a hard way to test the problem though.” 

“What’s more, he included me in the experiment.” 

“ And this title? Does he assume it, or expect it to be recognised ?” 

“T can scarcely tell you. The Greek girl ‘my-lords’ him occasion- 
ally ; his daughter, never. The servants always do so; and I take it 
that people use their own discretion about it.” 

“Or do it in a sort of indolent courtesy, as they call Marsala, 
sherry, but take care at the same time to pass the decanter. I believe 
you telegraphed to his Excellency?” 

“Yes ; and he means to come over next week.” 

“ Any news of Lady Maude?” 

“Only that she comes with him, and I’m sorry for it.” 

“So am I—deuced sorry! In a gossiping town like Dublin there 
will be surely some story afloat about these handsome girls here. 
She saw the Greek, too, at the Duke of Rigati’s ball at Rome, and she 
never forgets a name or a face —a pleasant trait in a wife.” 

“Of course the best plan will be to get removed, and be safely 
installed in our old quarters at the Castle before they arrive.” 

“We must hear what the doctor says.” 

“ He'll say no, naturally, for he’ll not like to lost his patient. He 
will have to convey you to town, and we’ll try and make him believe 
it will be the making of him. Don’t you agree with me, Cecil, it’s 
the thing to do?” 

“T have not thought it over yet. I will to-day. By the way, I 
know it’s the thing to do,” repeated he, with an air of determination. 
“There will be all manner of reports, scandals, and falsehoods to no 
end about this business here ; and when Lady Maude learns, as she is 
sure to learn, that the ‘Greek girl’ is in the story, I cannot measure 
the mischief that may come of it.” 

“ Break off the match, eh?” 

“That is certainly ‘on the cards.’ ” 

“T suspect even that wouldn’t break your heart.” 

“T don’t say it would, but it would prove very inconvenient in many 
ways. Danesbury has great claims on his party. He came here as 
Viceroy dead against his will, and, depend upon it, he made his terms. 
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Then if these people go out, and the Tories want to outbid them, 
Danesbury could take — ay, and would take — office under them.” 

“T cannot follow all that. All I know is, I like the old boy himself, 
though he is a bit pompous now and then, and fancies he’s Emperor 
of Russia.” 

“T wish his niece didn’t imagine she was an Imperial princess.” 

“That she does! I think she is the haughtiest girl Iever met. To 
be sure she was a great beauty.” 

“Was, Harry! What do you mean by ‘was’? Lady Maude is not 
eight-and-twenty.” 

“ Ain’t she, though! Will you have a ten-pound note on it that 
she’s not over thirty-one ; and I can tell you who could decide the 
wager?” 

mA delicate thought ! —a fellow betting on the age of the girl he’s 
going to marry!” 

“Ten o’clock — nearly half-past ten!” said Lockwood, rising from 
his chair. “I must go and have some breakfast. I meant to have 
been down in time to-day, and breakfasted with the old fellow and his 
daughter ; for coming late brings me to a /éfe-d-/éte with the Greek 
damsel, and it isn’t jolly, I assure you.” 

“ Don’t you speak ?” 

“Never a word! She’s generally reading a newspaper when I go 
in. She lays it down; but after remarking that she fears I’ll find the 
coffee cold, she goes on with her breakfast, kisses her Maltese terrier, 
asks him a few questions about his health, and whether he would like 
to be in a warmer climate, and then sails away.” 

“ And how she walks!” 

“Ts she bored here?” 

“ She says not.” 

“She can scarcely like these people: they’re not the sort of thing 
she has ever been used to.” 

“She tells me she likes them: they certainly like her.” 

“Well,” said Lockwood, with a sigh, “she’s the most beautiful 
woman, certainly, I’ve ever seen ; and at this moment, I’d rather eat 
a crust with a glass of beer under a hedge, than I’d go down and sit 
at breakfast with her.” 

“T’ll be shot if I'll not tell her that speech the first day I’m down 
again.” 
°« So you may, for by that time I shall have seen her for the last 
time.” And with this he strolled out of the room and down the 
stairs towards the breakfast-parlor: 

As he stood at the door he heard the sound of voices laughing and 
talking pleasantly. He entered, and Nina arose as he came forward, 
and said, “ Let me present my cousin — Mr. Richard Kearney, Major 
Lockwood ; his friend, Mr. Atlee.” 

The two young men stood up— Kearney stiff and haughty, and 
Atlee with a sort of easy assurance that seemed to suit his good-looking 
but certainly snobbish style. As for Lockwood, he was too much a 
gentleman to have more than one manner, and he received these two 
men as he would have received any other two of any rank anywhere. 

“These gentlemen have been showing me some strange versions of 
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our little incident here in the Dublin papers,” said Nina to Lockwood. 
“T scarcely thought we should become so famous.” 

“T suppose they don’t stickle much for truth,” said Lockwood, as 
he broke his egg, in leisurely fashion. 

“They were scarcely able to provide a special correspondent for 
the event,” said Atlee ; “but I take it they give the main facts pretty 
accurately and fairly.” 

“Indeed!” said Lockwood, more struck by the manner than by the 
words of the speaker. “They mention, then, that my friend received 
a bad fracture of the forearm.” 

“No, I don’t think they do ; at least, so far as I have seen. They 
speak of a night attack on Kilgobbin Castle, made by an armed party 
of six or seven men with faces blackened, and their complete repulse 
through the heroic conduct of a young lady.” 

“The main facts, then, include no mention of poor Walpole and his 
misfortune ?” 

“T don’t think that we mere Irish attach any great importance to a 
broken arm, whether it come of a cricket-ball or gun; but we do 
interest ourselves deeply when an Irish girl displays feats of heroism 
and courage that men find it hard to rival.” 

“It was very fine,” said Lockwood, gravely. 

“Fine! I should think it was fine!” burst out Atlee. “It was so 
fine that, had the deed been done on the other side of this narrow sea, 
the nation would not have been satisfied till your Poet Laureate had 
commemorated it in verse.” 

“ Have they discovered any traces of the fellows?” said Lockwood, 
who declined to follow the discussion into this channel. 

“My father has gone over to Moate to-day,” said Kearney, now 
speaking for the first time, “to hear the examination of two fellows 
who have been taken up on suspicion.” 

“You have plenty of this sort of thing in your country,” said Atlee 
to Nina. 

“Where do you mean when you say my country?” 

“T mean Greece.” 

“ But I have not seen Greece since I was a child, so high; I have 
lived always in Italy.” 

“Well, Italy has Calabria and the Terra del Lavoro.” 

“ And how much do we in Rome know about either?” 

“ About as much,” said Lockwood, “as Belgravia does of the Bog 
of Allen.” 

“ You'll return to your friends in civilised life with almost the fame 
of an African traveller, Major Lockwood,” said Atlee, pertly. 

“Tf Africa can boast such hospitality, I certainly rather envy than 
compassionate Doctor Livingstone,” said he, politely. 

“Somebody,” said Kearney, drily, “calls hospitality the breeding of 
the savage.” 

“ But I deny that we are savage,” cried Atlee. “I contend for it 
that all our civilisation is higher, and that class for class we are in a 
more advanced culture than the English ; that your chawbacon is not 
as intelligent a being as our bogtrotter ; that your petty shopkeeper is 
nferior to ours ; that throughout our middle classes there is not only 
a higher morality but a higher refinement than with you.” 
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“T read in one of the most accredited journals of England the other 
day that Ireland had never produced a poet, could not even show a 
second-rate humorist,” said Kearney. 

“ Swift and Sterne were third-rate, or, perhaps, English,” said Atlee. 

“These are themes I’ll not attempt to discuss,” said Lockwood ; 
“but I know one thing, it takes three times as much military force to 
govern the smaller island.” 

“That is to say, to govern the country after your fashion ; but leave 
it to ourselves. Pack your portmanteaus and go away, and then see 
if we'll need this parade of horse, foot, and dragoons ; these batteries 
of guns and these brigades of peelers.” 

“You'd be the first to beg us to come back again.” 

“Doubtless, as the Greeks are begging the Turks. Eh, Made- 
moiselle, can you fancy throwing yourself at the feet of a Pasha and 
asking leave to be his slave?” 

“The only Greek slave I ever heard of,” said Lockwood, “was in 
marble and made by an American.” 

“Come into the drawing-room and I’ll sing you something,” said 
Nina, rising. 

“Which will be far nicer and pleasanter than all this discussion,” 
said Joe. 

“And if you'll permit me,” said Lockwood, “we'll leave the 
drawing-room door open and let poor Walpole hear the music.” 

“Would it not be better first to see if he’s asleep?” said she. 

“That’s true. I'll step up and see.” 

Lockwood hurried away, and Joe Atlee, leaning back in his chair, 
said, “ Well, we gave the Saxon a canter, I think. As you know, Dick, 
that fellow is no end of a swell.” 

“You know nothing about him,” said the other, gruffly. 

“Only so much as newspapers could tell me. He’s Master of the 
Horse in the Viceroy’s household, and the other fellow is Private 
Secretary, and some connection besides. I say, Dick, it’s all King 
James’s times back again. There has not been so much grandeur 
here for six or eight generations.” 

“There has not been a more absurd speech made than that within 
the time.” 

“ And he is really a somebody?” said Nina to Atlee. 

“A gran signore davvero,” said he pompously. “If you don’t sing 
your very best for him, I’ll swear you are a republican.” 

“Come, take my arm, Nina. I may call you Nina, may I not?” 
whispered Kearney. 

“ Certainly, if I may call you Joe.” 

“You may, if you like,” said he roughly, “ but my name is Dick.” 

“T am Beppo, and very much at your orders,” said Atlee, stepping 
forward and leading her away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
At DINNER. 


THEY were assembled in the drawing-room before dinner, when Lord 
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Kilgobbin arrived, heated, dusty, and tired, after his twelve-miles’ 
drive. “TI say, girls,” said he, putting his head inside the door, “is it 
true that our distinguished guest is not coming down to dinner, for, if 
so, I’ll not wait to dress?” 

“No, papa; he said he’d stay with Mr. Walpole. They’ve been 
receiving and despatching telegrams all day, and seem to have the 
whole world on their hands,” said Kate. 

“Well, sir, what did you do at the sessions ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” broke in Nina, eager to show her more mindful 
regard to his rank than Atlee displayed ; “tell us your news.” 

“‘T suspect we have got two of them, and are on the traces of the 
others. They are Louth men, and were sent special here to give me 
a lesson, as they call it. That’s what our blessed newspapers have 
brought us to. Some idle vagabond, at his wit’s end for an article, 
fastens on some unlucky country gentleman, neither much better nor 
worse than his neighbors, holds him up to public reprobation, perfectly 
sure that within a week’s time some rascal who owes him a grudge — 
the fellow he has evicted for non-payment of rent, the blackguard he 
prosecuted for perjury, or some other of the like stamp — will write a 
piteous letter to the editor, relating his wrongs. The next act of the 
drama is a notice on the hall-door, with a coffin at the top ; and the 
piece closes with a charge of slugs in your body, as you are on your 
road to mass. Now, if I had the making of the laws, the first fellow 
I’d lay hands on would be the newspaper writer. Eh, Master Atlee, 
am I right?” 

“T go with you to the furthest extent, my lord.” 

“T vote we hang Joe, then,” cried Dick. “He is the only member 
of the fraternity I have any acquaintance with.” 

“ What — do you tell me that you write for the papers?” asked my 
lord, slily. 

“He’s quizzing, sir; he knows right well I have no gifts of that 
sort.” 

“ Here’s dinner, papa. Will you give Nina your arm? Mr. Atlee, 
you are to take me.” 

“You'll not agree with me, Nina, my dear,” said the old man, as he 
led her along; “ but I’m heartily glad we have not that great swell who 
dined with us yesterday.” 

“T do agree with you, uncle—TI dislike him.” 

“ Perhaps I’m unjust to him ; but I thought he treated us all with a 
sort of bland pity that I found very offensive.” 

“Yes ; I thought that too. His manner seemed to say, ‘I am very 
sorry for you, but what can be done?’” 

“Ts the other fellow — the wounded one — as bad?” 

She pursed up her lip, slightly shrugged her shoulders, and then 
said, “ There’s not a great deal to choose between them ; but I think 
I like him better.” 

“ How do you like Dick, eh?” said he, in a whisper. 

“Oh, so much!” said she, with one of her half downcast looks, but 
which never prevented her seeing what passed in her neighbor’s face. 

“Well, don’t let him fall in love with you,” said he, with a smile, 
“ for it would be bad for you both.” 
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“But why should he?” said she, with an air of innocence. 

“Just because I don’t see how he is to escape it. What’s Master 
Atlee saying to you, Kitty?” 

“He’s giving me some hints about horse-breaking,” said she, 
quietly. 

“Is he, by George? Well, I’d like to see him follow you over that 
fallen timber in the back lawn. We’ll have you out, Master Joe, and 
give you a field-day to-morrow,” said the old man. 

“TI vote we do,” cried Dick ; “unless, better still, we could persuade 
Miss Betty to bring the dogs over and give us a cub-hunt.” 

*T want to see a cub-hunt,” broke in Nina. 

“Do you mean that you ride to hounds, cousin Nina?” asked Dick. 

“T should think that any one who has taken the ox-fences on the 
Roman Campagna, as I have, might venture to face your small stone- 
walls here.” 

“That’s plucky, anyhow ; and I hope, Joe, it will put you on your 
mettle to show yourself worthy of your companionship. What is old 
Mathew looking so mysteriously about? What do you want?” 

The old servant thus addressed had gone about the room with the 
air of one not fully decided to whom to speak, and at last he leaned 
over Miss Kearney’s shoulder, and whispered a few words in her ear. 
“Of course not, Mat!” said she, and then turning to her father — 
“Mat has such an opinion of my medical skill, he wants me to see 
Mr. Walpole, who, it seems, has got up, and evidently increased his 
pain by it.” 

“Oh, but is there no doctor near us?” asked Nina, eagerly. 

“T’d go at once,” said Kate, frankly, “ but my skill does not extend 
to surgery.” 

“T have some little knowledge in that way ; I studied and walked 
the hospitals for a couple of years,” broke out Joe. “Shall I go up 
to him?” 

“ By all means,” cried several together, and Joe arose and foliowed 
Mathew up stairs. 

“Oh, are you a medical man?” cried Lockwood, as the other 
entered. 

“ After a fashion, I may say I am. At least, I can tell you where 
my skill will come to its limit, and that is something.” 

“ Look here, then,— he would insist on getting up, and I fear he has 
displaced the position of the bones. You must be very gentle, for the 
pain is terrific.” 

“No; there’s no great mischief done,— the fractured parts are in a 
proper position. It is the mere pain of disturbance. Cover it all 
over with the ice again, and ”—here he felt his pulse —“ let him have 
some weak brandy-and-water.” 

“That’s sensible advice,—I feel it. I am shivery all over,” said 
Walpole. 

“ T’ll go and make a brew for you,” cried Joe, “and you shall have 
it as hot as you can drink it.” 

He had scarcely left the room, when he returned with the smoking 
compound. 


“You're such a jolly doctor,” said Walpole, “I feel sure you’d not 


refuse me a cigar?” 
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“ Certainly not.” 

“Only think! that old barbarian who was here this morning said I 
was to have nothing but weak tea or iced lemonade.” 

Lockwood selected a mild-looking weed, and handed it to his 
friend, and was about to offer one to Atlee, when he said :-— 

“But we have taken you from your dinner,— pray go back again.” 

“No, we were at dessert. I’ll stay here and have a smoke, if you 
will let me. Will it bore you, though?” 

“On the contrary,” said Walpole, “your company will be a great 
boon to us ; and as for myself, you have done me good already.” 

“What would you say, Major Lockwood, to taking my place below- 
stairs? They are just sitting over their wine— some very pleasant 
claret ; and the young ladies, I perceive, here, give half an hour of their 
company before they leave the dining-room.” 

“Here goes then,” said Lockwood. “Now that you remind me of 
it, I do want a glass of wine.” 

Lockwood found the party below-stairs eagerly discussing Joe Atlee’s 
medical qualifications, and doubting whether, if it was a knowledge of 
civil-engineering or marine gunnery had been required, he would not 
have been equally ready to offer himself for the emergency. 

“T’ll lay my life on it, if the real doctor arrives, Joe will take the 
lead in the consultation,” cried Dick: “he is the most unabashable 
villain in Europe.” 

“Well, he has put Cecil all right,” said Lockwood: “he has settled 
the arm most comfortably on the pillow, the pain is decreasing every 
moment, and by his pleasant and jolly talk he is making Walpole even 
forget it at times.” 

This was exactly what Atlee was doing. Watching carefully the 
sick man’s face, he plied him with just that amount of amusement that 
he could bear without fatigue. He told him the absurd versions that 
had got abroad of the incident in the press ; and cautiously feeling 
his way, went on to tell how Dick Kearney had started from town full 
of the most fiery intentions towards that visitor whom the newspapers 
called a “noted profligate” of London celebrity. “If you had not 
been shot before, we were to have managed it for you now,” said he. 

Surely these fellows who wrote this had never heard of me.” 

“Of course they had not, further than you were on the Viceroy’s 
staff; but is not that ample warranty for profligacy? Besides, the 
real intention was not to assail you, but the people here who admitted 
you.” Thus talking, he led Walpole to own that he had no acquain- 
tanceship with the Kearneys, that a mere passing curiosity to see the 
interesting house had provoked his request, to which the answer, 
coming from an old friend, led to his visit. Through this channel 
Atlee drew him on to the subject of the Greek girl and her parentage. 
As Walpole sketched the society of Rome, Atlee, who had cultivated 
the gift of listening fully as much as that of talking, knew where to 
seem interested by the views of life thrown out, and where to show a 
racy enjoyment of the little humoristic bits of description which the 
other was rather proud of his skill in deploying ; and as Atlee always 
appeared so conversant with the family history of the people they 
were discussing, Walpole spoke with unbounded freedom and open- 
ness. 
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“You must have been astonished to meet the ‘Titian girl’ in 
Ireland?” said Joe, at last, for he had caught up the epithet dropped 
accidentally in the other’s narrative, and kept it for use. 

“Was I not! but, if my memory had been clearer, I should have 
remembered she had Irish connections. I had heard of Lord Kil- 
gobbin on the other side of the Alps.” 

“T don’t doubt that the title would meet a readier acceptance there 
than here.” 

“ Ah, you think so!” cried Walpole. “What is the meaning of a 
rank that people acknowledge or deny at pleasure? Is this peculiar 
to Ireland?” 

“Tf you had asked whether persons anywhere else would like to 
maintain such a strange pretension, I might perhaps have answered 
you.” 

“For the few minutes of his visit to me, I liked him; he seemed 
frank, hearty, and genial.” 

“T suppose he is, and I suspect this folly of the lordship is no fancy 
of his own.” 

“Nor the daughter’s then, I’ll be bound?” 

“No ; the son, I take it, has all the ambition of the house.” 

“Do you know them well?” 

“No, never saw them till yesterday. The son and I are chums; we 
live together, and have done so these three years.” 

“You like your visit here, however?” 

“Yes. It’s rather good fun on the whole. I was afraid of the 
indoor life when I was coming down, but it’s pleasanter than I looked 
for.” 

“When I asked you the question, it was not out of idle curiosity. 
I had a strong personal interest in your answer. In fact, it was 
another way of inquiring whether it would be a great sacrifice to tear 
yourself away from this.” 

“No, inasmuch as the tearing-away process must take place in a 
couple of days —three at farthest.” 

“That makes what I have to propose all the easier. It is a matter 
of great urgency for me to reach Dublin at once. This unlucky 
incident has been so represented by the newspapers as to give con- 
siderable uneasiness to the Government, and they are even threatened 
with a discussion on it in the House. Now, I’d start to-morrow if I 
thought I could travel with safety. You have so impressed me with 
your skill that, if I dared, I’d ask you to convoy me up. Of course I 
mean as my physician.” 

“ But I’m not one, nor ever intend to be.” 

“You studied, however?” 

“ As I have done scores of things. I know a little bit of criminal 
law—have done some shipbuilding —rode Aaute école in Cooke’s 
Circus —and, after M. Dumas, I am considered the best amateur 
macaroni-maker in Europe.” 

“ And which of these careers do you intend to abide by?” 

“None, not one of them. ‘Financing’ is the only pursuit that pays 
largely. I intend to go in for money.” 

“T should like to hear your ideas on that subject.” 
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“So you shall, as we travel up to town.” 

“You accept my offer then?” 

“Of course Ido. I am delighted to have so many hours in your 
company. I believe I can safely say I have that amount of skill to be 
of service to you. One begins his medical experience with fractures. 
They are the pothooks and hangers of surgery, and I have gone that 
far. Now, what are your plans?” 

“My plans are to leave this early to-morrow, so as to rest during 
the eee hours of the day, and reach Dublin by nightfall. Why do you 
smile?” 

“T smile at your notion of climate ; but I never knew any man who 
had been once in Italy able to disabuse himself of the idea that there 
were three or four hours every summer day to be passed with closed 
shutters and iced drinks.” 

“Well, I believe I was thinking of a fiercer sun and a hotter soil than 
these. Toreturn to my project: we can find means of posting, carriage 
and horses, in the village? I forget its name.” 

“T’ll take care of all that. At what hour will you start?” 

“T should say by six or seven. I shall not sleep; and I shall be 
all impatience till we are away.” 

“Well, is there anything else to be thought of?” 

“There is—that is, I have something on my mind, and I am 
debating with myself how far, on a half-hour’s acquaintance, I can 
make you a partner in it.” : 

“T cannot help you by my advice. I can only say that if you like 
to trust me, I’ll know how to respect the confidence.” 

Walpole looked steadily and steadfastly at him, and the examination 
seemed to satisfy him, for he said, “I will trust you, not that the 
matter is a secret in any sense that involves consequences ; but it is 
a thing that needs a little tact and discretion, a slight exercise of a 
light hand, which is what my friend Lockwood fails in. Now you could 
do it.” 

“Tf I can, I will. What is it?” 

“Well, the matter is this. I have written a few lines here, very 
illegibly and badly, as you may believe, for they were with my left 
hand ; and besides having the letter conveyed to its address, I need a 
few words of explanation.” 

“The Titian girl,” muttered Joe, as though thinking aloud. 

“Why do you say so?” 

“Oh, it was easy enough.to see her greater anxiety and uneasiness 
about you. There was an actual flash of jealousy across her features 
when Miss Kearney proposed coming up to see you.” 

“ And was this remarked, think you?” 

“Only by me. J saw and let her see I saw it, and we understood 
each other from that moment.” 

“T mustn’t let you mistake me. You are not to suppose that there 
is anything between Mdlle. Kostalergi and myself. I knew a good 
deal about her father, and there were family circumstances in which I 
was once able to be of use; and I wished to let her know that if at 
any time she desired to communicate with me, I could procure an 
address under which she could write with freedom.” 
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“As for instance: ‘J. Atlee, 48, Old Square, Trinity College, 
Dublin.’” 

“Well, I did not think of that at the moment,” said Walpole, 
smiling. ‘“ Now,” continued he, “though I have written all this, it is 
so blotted and disgraceful generally — done with the left hand, and 
while in great pain — that I think it would be as well not to send the 
letter, but simply a message —” 

Atlee nodded, and Walpole went on: “ A message to say that I was 
wishing to write, but unable ; and that if I had her permission, so 
soon as my fingers could hold a pen, to finish —yes, to finish that 
communication I had already begun, and if she felt there was no 
inconvenience in writing to me, under cover to your care, I should 
pledge myself to devote all my zeal and my best services to her 
interests.” 

“In fact, I am to lead her to suppose she ought to have the most 
implicit confidence in you, and to believe in me, because I say | so.’ 

“T do not exactly see that these are my instructions to you. 

“Well, you certainly want to write to her.” 

“T don’t know that I do.” 

“ At all events, you want her to write to you.” 

“You are nearer the mark now.” 

“That ought not to be very difficult to arrange. I'll go down now 
and have a cup of tea, and I may, I hope, come up and see you again 
before bed-time ?” 

“Wait one moment,” cried Walpole, as the other was about to 
leave the room. “Do you see a small tray on that table yonder, with 
some trinkets? Yes, that is it. Well, will you do me the favor to 
choose something amongst them as your fee? Come, come, you know 
you are my doctor now, and I insist on this. There’s nothing of any 
value there, and you will have no misgivings.” 

“Am I to take it haphazard?” asked Atlee. 

“Whatever you like,” said the other indolently. 

“T have selected a ring,” said Atlee, as he drew it on his finger. 

“Not an opal?” 

“Yes, it is an opal with brilliants round it.” 

“T’d rather you’d taken all the rest than that. Not that I ever wear 
it, but somehow it has a bit of memory attached to it.” 

“Do you know,” said Atlee, gravely, “ you are adding immensely to 
the value I desired to see in it? I wanted something as a souvenir 
of you—what the Germans call a Denkma/, and here is evidently 
what has some secret clue to your affections. It was not an old love- 
token?” 

“No; or I should certainly not part with it.” 

“It did not belong to a friend now no more?” 

“Nor that either,” said he, smiling at the other’s persistent 
curiosity. 

“Then if it be neither the gift of an old love nor a lost friend, I’ll 
not relinquish it,” cried Joe. 

“Be it so,” said Walpole, half carelessly. “Mine was a mere 
caprice, after all. It is linked with a reminiscence —there’s the 
whole of it ; but if you care for it, pray keep it.” 
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“T do care for it, and I will keep it.” 

It was a very peculiar smile that curled Walpole’s lip as he heard 
this speech, and there was an expression in his eyes that seemed to 
say, “ What manner of man is this; what sort of nature, new and 
strange to me, is he made of?” 

“ By-bye!” said Atlee, carelessly, and he strolled away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








The Spectator. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


c¢ 


ND then in September commenced the grandest incident of 
this war, perhaps of any war, the Siege of Paris. The 
population of the vast pleasure-loving, pleasure-profiting city had not 
at first believed themselves in danger. They had upset the Govern- 
ment with much ease, had appointed a dictator for military affairs, 
General Trochu, a man distinguished for his critical ability, had 
gathered in provisions, and had ordered up a hundred thousand half- 
trained soldiers from the provinces of the North. But they did not 
really believe that Paris would be assailed. Among many the idea 
that the beauty of their city, its influence in the world, its lightsome- 
ness and pleasantness would preserve it, was immovably strong, and 
among more was the belief that the defeat of France being temporary, 
a French army from somewhere would succeed in preventing the 
investment. The people laughed and gibed, and uttered bombastic 
speeches as usual, though as usual also, they exhibited great energy in 
preparing for every event. As, however, the German Army drew near, 
arrived, and settled down, closing up with marvellous skill every 
approach, the temper of the population underwent a change. The 
laughing, whimsical, changeful people became grave, consistent, and 
even stern. Tothe astonishment of the European world, the Parisians, 
who were believed to be wholly given to frivolity, wholly eaten up with 
vice, settled down to the work of defence in the precise spirit which 
had been pronounced impossible, a spirit of quiet, almost sad, and 
somewhat fatalistic patience. They had been expected to quarrel to 
the verge of civil war. They suspended all quarrels, one quartier 
alone making a single rush, which within twelve hours was put down 
by the armed citizens. They had been expected to be turbulent. 
They were blindly, almost passively obedient to leaders chosen by 
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themselves out of the streets, the Chamber, and the Army, leaders 
who showed themselves as patient and as fatalistic as themselves. 
Unaided by any prestige of rank, of official position, or even of 
former popularity, these leaders worked with the people, and in less 
than five weeks reduced anarchy to most formidable order. The 
forts were manned and armed. New and enormous works were 
thrown up. The enceinte was defended by a citizenarmy. A system 
of street defence by barricades was devised, and was entrusted to the 
Vicomte Henri Rochefort de Lucay, leader of the most turbulent 
section of the populace. An army of 275,000 men was improvised 
in the banlieue. All metal factories were set to cast cannon, all 
bakeries to make bread, all inhabitants to throw up earthworks. 
Every citizen, married or single, was clothed in uniform and taught 
drill. ‘The system elaborated in the City for relieving distress when- 
ever it became unbearable was utilised for the distribution of rations. 
As worked failed, the vast crowds of working-men and women, 
800,000 in number, were taken into municipal employ, and a scheme 
was extemporised for giving money instead of food to each man in 
distress, so that the grand corrective of wastefulness, personal self- 
interest, worked from the very first. Thus fortified against hunger by 
organisation, and against assault by her military works, Paris, during 
four long months, played her part, awaiting in hope, or doubt, or 
despair, but always in calm, the relief which never came. So utterly 
was she cut off from the world, that her only means of receiving news 
was through pigeons, her only method of transmitting orders the 
despatch of men in balloons. It was no part of her rulers’ policy to 
try great sorties until support had arrived from without, and the only 
two tried failed through the want of tenacity so marked at this period 
throughout France; but her impatient people waited and served, 
served and waited, like the most highly-disciplined troops. Gradually 
the food failed. The supplies had been stretched beyond all hope, 
but still the misery increased, and week after week, day after day, the 
people came nearer to starvation. In the first month the rations were 
pretty full ; in the second, horse took the place of more accustomed 
flesh ; in the third, horse was supplemented by dried fish, bacon, 
anything that could be called nourishing, and of this there was little ; 
and in the fourth, all classes alike were reduced to flour ground from 
grain, with the husk on, mixed with pease, rice, and dried grass. 
Among a population with whom eating had been a science, not a food 
riot occurred, nor was there an attack on the one privilege of the rich, 
the right to buy at an enormous price a bad but sufficient meal. The 
death-rate doubled, tripled, quadrupled, and still the same calm pre- 
vailed. The Parisians suffered for France, and in that one thought 
all private suffering disappeared. At last, weary of the investment, 
the Germans resolved to try harsher means, and on January rst, 
opened the bombardment. Day and night the shells rained into the 
city, but the inhabitants held on, not making great sorties as other 
races would have done; but not fearing, not flying, not mutinying, 
exhibiting a spirit of patient heroism utterly foreign to the French 
character which extorted the admiration even of the besiegers. Once 
only the patience gave way, and when it was known that the food was 
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done and capitulation inevitable, the most distressed of all the 
quartiers, Belleville, the home of the workmen and the very poor, 
broke out in fierce, patriotic, but misguided rage, and was sent back 
to its den by musketry from the respectables. 

“Nor was the conduct of the Siege less worthy of note. It is 
probable that the calm, astute, and slightly cruel leader of the German 
operations had expected civil war in Paris; but it is certain, from a 
paper of his own in the German military journal, that this aid failing, 
he was aware of the terrible task he had undertaken. With an army 
at first not 200,000 strong —for at first Metz was untaken, and the 
communications were fully defended — he had to invest a city with a 
radius of thirty-two miles, protect the investors from an army in the 
centre numbering 300,000 men, and defend his entrenchments from 
the attacks of all France. Those attacks were most dangerous. 
Roused by the genius of the Parisian representative, Leon Gambetta, 
a Frenchman of Genoese parents, best described as ‘The Marseil- 
laise’ incarnate, France, waking from the stupor which followed 
Sédan, sent army after army into the field. For men all Frenchmen 
were ready, and by lavish expenditure in America, in England, and in 
France itself, rifles, cannon, and equipments were hastily got together. 
From the West a large army twice apfitoached the city. From the 
North a good army advanced three times. From the South-West an 
army better than either advanced within fifty miles of the besiegers’ 
lines. Still neither the besieging army nor its chief ever relaxed their 
grip. On through the failing autumn, and the deepening winter, and 
the fearful cold which, as it happened, distinguished January, the 
constant Germans kept their unwearying watch, repulsing little sorties, 
defeating great enterprises, gathering food by forays, collecting firewood 
by plunder, devastating the ring of villa cities round Paris, making 
for themselves shelter in palaces or in outhouses, but always there, 
always patient, always ready in efficient order to the word of command. 
As each army approached Von Moltke met it, now by the daring 
expedient of sending out reinforcements till his thin line round the city 
grew imperceptible ; now, when Metz had fallen, by directing its 
besiegers against relieving armies ; and again, even after Metz, by 
suddenly lifting.an entire corps d’armée from before Paris and de- 
spatching it to the north. The risk was often frightful. Thrice 
during the siege the garrison might have crushed their foes, twice a 
half-successful sortie might have succeeded, once —after D’Aurelle’s 
first advance through Coulmiers—orders were given to raise the 
siege. And still the line, strong or thin, held on, and still the calm 
man of seventy rayed out or brought up the necessary force and 
adhered to his great design. During all that terrible time, though he 
was 300 miles from his base, the supply of munitions never failed, the 
troops were never left unfed, the force necessary to defeat an attack 
was never absent from the threatened point. Disease threatened the 
camp. Nostalgia broke out in the army with a fury which at one 
time menaced discipline. A deep despondency, a despondency as 
dangerous as fear, settled for three weeks upon the besieging army. 
And still General von Moltke, true representative of German soldier- 
ship, fought on unmoved, or seemingly unmoved, working out his 
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“great problem,” as if his men had been chessmen and he the prince 
of players. Never was there such a triumph of scientifically organ- 
ised force over the patriotic virtues, never in history was such a feat 
of war accomplished. General von Moltke, after a siege of four 
months, captured the greatest capital of the Continent, inhabited by 
two millions of people, defended by 300,000 drilled and 200,000 
partially drilled men, in the teeth of the efforts of half-a-million of 
Volunteers, well armed and fairly equipped, to bring the city relief. 
Never before has a capital proved such a fortress. Never before has 
a metropolitan population shown such patience, passive courage, and 
self-control. Never before has a besieging army performed a task so 
completely above its strength.” 

That, as we conceive, will be the drift of the tale which for a 
century scores of historians will relate of the Siege of Paris. 





The Saturday Review. 


THE LESSONS OF THE ECLIPSE. 


E are now beginning to receive the reports, with a little more 

detail than the telegraph could give, of the various expedi- 
tions sent out, with assistance from the English Government, to 
observe the Eclipse of 1870. If we may trust the accounts which 
reach us from one at least of these parties, the great question of solar 
physics which it was the special object of this year’s efforts to solve 
has been settled once for all. The Sicilian expedition, which, it will 
be remembered, was under the charge of Mr. Lockyer, claims to 
have fairly run down, after a long and exciting chase, the much-dis- 
puted Corona. If ever it was possible to feel pity for a material 
object supposed to be some millions of miles big, any one with a 
spark of feeling would have felt it during these last few years for that 
particular phenomenon of a total eclipse of the sun which we have 
just named. It has been hunted from the sun to the moon, from the 
moon to the earth’s atmosphere, and from the atmosphere back again 
to the sun, until in the end there were those even among the most 
sober-minded of our men of science who began to doubt and question 
whether there was any such thing as a corona at all. This time it was 
determined by universal consent that the thing should give no more 
trouble for the future ; if the sky would but remain clear on the 22nd 
of December for just one minute and a half in the middle of the day, 
the corona should be marked down as well as telescopes, spectroscopes, 
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polariscopes, and all the resources of philosophy could do it. With 
some hurry, but with an amazing amount of energy, three separate 
expeditions were arranged; and it is of one of these, the Sicilian 
mission, that we propose to give some account. 

The organization of this party was complete, as regards the special 
work to be done by each member, at the moment when, one fortnight 
before the eclipse, they started from Charing Cross ; but all arrange- 
ments of position were reduced to chaos by the unfortunate accident 
which, exactly one week before the day of the eclipse, saw the entire 
corps of observers crowded together on the lava rocks under Mount 
Etna, congratulating themselves on their personal safety, and engaged 
in the interesting speculation whether an object-glass which it cost 
months of polishing to bring into shape would be likely to be more 
safe when tossed by a sailor on to a rock, than the delicate spectro- 
scope, with its endless variety of screws and prisms, had been when 
it emerged, a pitiable object, from the chests and boxes which had 
accompanied its hasty transfer from the ship. The evening, however, 
saw the entire party safe at Catania, with but little damage done ; and 
it remained to form a fresh plan of attack. Very great assistance 
was rendered, at a rather trying moment, by the American party, who 
were already in force, and whose experience was invaluable ; and it 
was agreed that the proceedings of the observers should take an 
Anglo-American form, and that while the organization of each nation 
still remained intact, the observers should be to a considerable degree 
united, and the report published as a joint one. There were indeed 
few nations which were not represented in Sicily. M. Janssen, indeed, 
who had been expected in Sicily, took up his station in Algeria. The 
island, however, teemed with science. Each body of observers had 
its special function, and each savant his special detail ; down to the 
very German professor of the moral sciences who, when asked what 
his particular work was to be, replied that it was his intention to 
remain on the line of totality and allow the eclipse to enter into his 
soul. Every one, however, was profuse in offers of assistance to the 
Englishmen, who by their misfortunes seemed to have deserved a 
special amount of sympathy. At Catania the rooms and gardens of 
a splendid monastery on the outskirts of the town — one of the largest 
in Europe, now used as a college — were placed at their disposal ; at 
Agosta there was a detachment of Engineers, sent by the Government 
from Malta, ready to receive them. A couple of days were enough 
to dispose the various parties. Four posts of observation were 
selected. At Syracuse the chief photographers of the expedition 
were placed, at Agosta the largest body of the polarizers, at Catania 
and on Etna the most important of the spectroscopists ; each division 
was rendered, however, as complete as circumstances would admit, 
and to each was attached one or more artists, whose business it was 
to make sketches of whatever phenomena presented themselves in the 
field of a telescope. So disposed, the little army of astronomers 
awaited the eventful day. It may serve as an illustration of the com- 
pleteness with which the arrangements were made that, on the day 
before the eclipse, the varying solar “ prominences,” invisible to the 
eye or telescope, but discernible to the analysis of the spectroscope, 
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were caught, mapped, measured, and in the possession of the 
observers at the chief centre of operations. 

The week of expectation was fine, and was spent in setting up the 
instruments, and practising their use. The day came, the eclipse 
happened, as it happened on the same spot twenty-two hundred years 
ago, and by the evening the telegrams were coming in which told of 
the fate of each division. Some had seen all, some nothing. At 
Syracuse it had been fine, at Agosta moderately fine ; at Catania the 
darkest of clouds had cut off every ray of light ; on the mountain the 
eventful moment had passed in the middle of a whirlwind of snow. 
The Etna party was indeed to be pitied. A body of seven, with 
Professor Roscoe at their head, had on the preceding day successfully 
carried up on the backs of a dozen mules their baggage and instru- 
ments, food and fuel, to a point more than 5000 feet above the sea. 
An attempt to push higher was defeated by the weather, and in a hut 
which was found upon the mountain they passed the night, wondering 
whether the storm, with its lightning and snow, which raged till 
morning, would yet give a chance of clear sky before two o’clock next 
day. It did clear at breakfast time ; and far below, on the terrace of 
the monastery garden, might be seen with glasses the observatory of 
Mr. Lockyer. For some hours it was bright; all the precious 
telescopes were erected with cold fingers in the piercing wind ; the 
batteries were charged, the adjustments made ; and the commence- 
ment of the eclipse was noted just as the first floating clouds came 
up from the plain. As the sun darkened, the air thickened. When 
the moment of totality drew on, every one was at his post, even the 
one observer who had been despatched to take his chance yet higher 
up in the snow; and as the single minute of darkness passed, a hail- 
storm of extraordinary intensity descended on the party, almost 
blinding the eyes which were straining to catch a glimpse of the view 
which they had come a couple of thousand miles to see. Exactly 
eight minutes afterwards, the sky was clear again. 

But it is time to describe what was actually seen by those of the 
expedition who were successful ; and it is with great regret that we 
notice that among their number was not included Mr. Lockyer 
himself, to whose energy it was chiefly owing that success was achieved 
at all, and whose own observations would have been the most valuable, 
from his complete mastery of the science of spectroscopy, and the 
light which, by means of it especially, he has been able to throw upon 
the physical side of astronomy. We shall not attempt to enter into a 
minute discussion of the results gained, but will rather point out their 
general bearing ; and this will be perhaps assisted by a few words of 
explanation. In total eclipses the sun is seen to be surrounded, first 
by the “chromosphere,” a bright rim of reddish light, with an outline 
moderately well defined, presenting generally the same phenomena, 
though sometimes hidden when the moon happens to be particularly 
near the earth; and there is no reason to doubt that this consists of 
a layer or layers of incandescent gas, chiefly hydrogen, arranged in 
order of density. Secondly, the colored prominences, projecting here 
and there from the edge of the chromosphere. These now present 
no difficulty whatever. They are discernible at all times by the 
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Janssen-Lockyer method, and are known to be outbursts of heated 
hydrogen, many of them thousands of miles high, and constantly 
varying in position and magnitude. Thirdly, the Corona. Of this 
sphinx of a phenomenon it is not only hard to say what it is, but even 
to say what it looks like; for while some observers on previous 
occasions have noticed only a finer halo surrounding the chromosphere, 
others have extended this into well-defined and gorgeous shapes, have 
given it brilliant streamers extending heaven knows how many 
diameters of the sun in length, and even an elaborate organism with 
bundles of parabolic rays. The American astronomers at the last 
eclipse declared that they found iron in its composition, even in that 
of these mysterious rays or streamers. What then does this eclipse 
reveal, as far as the accounts have come to hand? In the first place, 
there is a corona — which it is some relief to hear —and this corona 
is solar. The halo of which we spoke as surrounding the atmosphere 
is in fact an apparently achromic continuation of it; and it was 
observed by Professor Watson, well known in the United States as a 
patient and successful observer, to extend to about five minutes in 
height beyond the solar disc. He describes it as having the ap- 
pearance of a shell, that well-known phenomenon of concentric layers 
which is presented by the nuclei of most comets which are near 
enough to be examined. Professor Watson also saw one of the 
“streamers” so often spoken of —and saw it disappear! It seemed 
to float away, he says, “like a veil.” If, then, this observer is to be 
trusted — and there is no observer living who is more worthy of trust 
as regards a thing actually seen— the streamers are an atmospheric 
effect, and the corona, if we may continue to use the name, appears to 
be a solar envelope of gas surrounding the colored gas of the 
chromosphere. Next come the observations of the polariscope, some 
of which have not yet reached us, but those which have at present 
come to hand are distinct enough. Briefly stated, they are these :— 
The corona (or outer chromosphere) is strongly polarized ; therefore 
it shines with reflected light. It is polarized in a plane different from 
that reflected from the moon’s surface at the moment of totality ; 
therefore it is not atmospheric. It may hence be fairly considered to 
be a solar appendage, reflecting in an eclipse the light of the obscured 
sun. 

Leaving further details, we turn lastly to the spectroscope ; for, as 
no photographs have as yet reached England, it is too soon to pronounce 
on the value of those which have been made. The most important 
spectroscopic observation was made by Mr. Burton, an observer fully 
to be trusted, at Agosta. He saw in the first place the ordinary 
spectrum of the chromosphere, including a certain line in the yellow 
part never before noticed ; then the hydrogen lines, which were to be 
expected especially at the edge of these, and which simply show the 
comparative lightness of the substance which produces them ; and 
lastly —a most important discovery —a clear green line by itself 
outside the part of the spectrum due to the chromosphere, and at 
about the same position as that noticed by the American astronomers 
last year. What is this green line? It cannot well be a hydrogen 
line, for if it were, why were not the other well-known lines of 
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hydrogen present? It cannot be iron, for the same reason. It is like 
no substance in heaven or earth which is dreamt of in our philosophy. 
It is a gas —or shall we call it a metal ?— which is so extremely light 
that it floats above the hydrogen, which is in a region of so lowa 
temperature that it alone of the materials in its neighborhood can 
yield any spectroscopic results, and which is green in color. But for 
the fact that, as the polariscope shows, it shines chiefly by reflected 
light, this corona would, at all events as far as this particular gas is 
concerned, be green; and as this is the very outside shell of all the 
shells of the sun hitherto discovered, we may even lay it down as an 
interesting fact in natural science that, as far as we know it, the sun 
is green on the outside. The only thing now left is that our chemists 
should produce this hitherto unknown substance in their laboratories, 
as they have already produced the similar thallium ; or even perhaps 
the Janssen process may be repeated over again, and the workers with 
the spectroscope may not rest satisfied till they have traced this 
mysterious line in open day, and without the aid of an eclipse. Nay, 
what if it has been traced already? If this remote green line is the 
same which has been found in the aurora, and which is believed to 
have been found in the zodiacal light, what are we to say of the 
ranges of such a discovery? Have we in any sense, with any 
limitations, touched the edge of that cosmical ether, that unknown 
substance, which everything points to and nothing shows, which is yet 
perhaps revealed under certain magnetic conditions in the higher 
regions of our atmosphere ; and can this mysterious gas be nothing 
but a zone of the pervading ether itself rendered luminous by the 
intense heat of the sun? Perhaps this may be a conjecture to which 
sober science has no right as yet to proceed ; but, whatever the case 
may be, this green line in the spectrum of the outer chromosphere of 
the sun is the door by which those will for a long time enter in who 
wish to search with success the regions of cosmical science as yet 
unexplored. 

We may have dwelt too long upon the surmises to which these 
observations will.give rise ; but there is one point which ought not 
to be omitted, as with it is connected one of the most remarkable of 
the discoveries made. All that has now been made known was 
exactly in accordance with the predictions published beforehand. 
The instructions issued to the observers by the Organizing Committee 
point with extraordinary minuteness to the result which has been 
obtained. Read them with a change of tense, and they will almost 
serve for a history of the observations made. Even the height of the 
corona, five minutes in extent, by one of those happy strokes of luck 
which are always happening when men of real scientific genius take 
to predicting, is exactly what was tentatively predicted. But the most 
striking of all coincidences was this. We mentioned above that, on 
the day preceding the eclipse, observations of the invisible solar 
prominences were made by means of the spectroscope. The work 
was in the hands of one of the Catania party, Mr. Seabrooke, who on 
the morning of the 22d produced a map exhibiting their position and 
height. During the eclipse, Professor Watson, as we stated, sketched 
the corona carefully. The greater part of the next day was spent by 
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him in making an exact drawing from his sketch, showing as accurately 
as possible the irregularities of its outline. In the evening this 
drawing was compared with the map of the prominences, and it was 
found that they exactly corresponded. The protuberances in the 
circle of the corona represented throughout the prominences which 
existed beneath, which were never seen at all, and which had been 
mapped beforehand in the way which we pointed out. Clearly the 
substance which gives rise to the corona was subject to the hydrogen 
storms beneath it, and bulged out in obedience to their pressure. 
Nor is this all; for the fact that the corona on this occasion was 
found by American observers to be smaller than that of last year is 
just what would have been expected by any one who noticed that, 
as Mr. Lockyer has shown, the prominences have been decidedly 
diminishing in extent during the past year. 

We may hope to have another opportunity of recurring to the 
subject in connexion with the observations made by other expeditions 
sent out for the same purpose ; but we have said enough to show that 
at any rate the Sicilian party has done good work, and that the 
trouble and expense which it has taken to send them to their stations 
have not been thrown away. 
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Affixes in their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologice Strue- 
ture of English Words. By S. S. Haldeman. Revised Edition. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1871. 


OWEVER dry a study may have seemed, no sooner do we 
H grasp the idea of a unity underlying all its multifariousness, 
no sooner do we trace the continuous action of law in what before had 
seemed arbitrary, than it is at once invested with interest. In this 
way linguistics, one of the driest of studies while it was confined to 
the cataloguing and memorising of rules and “dead vocables,” as 
Carlyle calls them, has, under the modern developments of compara- 
tive and analytic philology, become one of the most fascinating. 

Dead vocables! There is no such thing as a dead vocable. The 
thing we call a word is instinct with life: like a tree it shows the 
results of organic growth, like a mountain it bears the marks of attri- 
tion and denudation; like an ancient temple it betokens the ethical 
changes of the peoples whom it has served. It bears in itself a con- 
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densed biography, of which the first entry was made in the night of 
time, and the last, perhaps, yesterday. 

Words are formed from roots, by means of affixes. The root is the 
primitive idea — the primordial germ ; and of these there are not more, 
Prof. Haldeman tells us, than 300 in any language. The root given, 
it is modified by the affixes, which affirm or deny, weaken or intensify, 
limit, change, guide, with ever more delicacy and precision of appli- 
cation as the language grows more refined, the original force, combine 
it with another root, also modified — until the word becomes, like a 
complicated machine, a resultant of many forces adapted to a special 
end. 

What and whence then are these roots? Wecan nottell. History 
goes no further back than coherent language: but these roots were 
before coherent language. Philologists tell us of an ancient Aryan 
tongue spoken by our ancestors before the beginning of history, of 
which all the great Indo-Germanic family of languages, ancient and 
modern, are the descendants. These roots must have been even 
earlier than that. But whatever their origin, they are here — we have 
them and use them every moment of our waking lives; every 
moment, for we think in words as well as speak or write. 

Another peculiarity of these roots is this: not only are they the 
germs of the language, but they are the only ones. While the 
language is in perpetual growth and decay, words and phrases becoming 
obsolete, and new ones growing into use, only those founded upon 
these primitive Aryan roots become thoroughly incorporated into the 
tongue, a part of familiar speech, and fruitful of new forms. With 
scarce an exception, rootless words such as those constructed for 
mnemonic purposes, or for some peculiarity in the sound, and words 
derived from Indian or Turanian families of speech, have but a 
short and sterile existence. This is curiously exemplified by the 
relation of Hebrew to English. The Bible, containing multitudes of 
Hebrew words, has for centuries been the household book of the 
_ majority of English readers, yet scarce any of these words have 
found a place in our speech (except as a part of the distinctly 
Scriptural vocabulary) or have given origin to familiar forms. The 
only exception that occurs to us is Few (from Fudah) which has 
given the vernacular verb fo jew, expressive of the popular idea of 
the pertinacity of Israelites in driving a close bargain. 

And what are the affixes? Modified roots used to determinate the 
principal root. Hence what is the affix in one word may be the root 
in another. Thus the particle Zy (4c, Zch, Sansk. root Lic, to 
approach) indicating resemblance, is affix in ¢rudy, root in dikeness, and 
both affix and root in /kely. 

Thus few as the roots may seem, they are amply sufficient for the 
most copious language. Prof. Haldeman points us to 640 words 
formed upon the single root rac (make), of which faction, fiction, 
feature, defective, profit, counterfe7t, exhibit the main forms. 

Now to show how words grow from roots by means of affixes, take 
the word disadvantageously. ‘This is a mere growth or crystallization 
of affixes around the Latin ante, before. But there is a still older 
root, found in Sanskrit, AT or AN, signifying to move. AN being 
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motion, ante is before. Hence the French avant, from ad and ante ; and 
avantage, with the suffix -age signifying a state or condition, meaning 
the condition of being before another, which gives an advantage over 
him. But what is this suffix -age? In Latin we find it in the less 
condensed form -a¢icus, where -af- or -¢- is the indication of some- 
thing done — participial—as da-¢-um from da-re, is the thing given ; 
-ic- (Gr. -tx-ds) indicates relation or quality, and -vs the case-ending, 
the thing which. Thus -age or -aticus indicates the thing which 
possesses the quality of having been so-and-so’d; and advantage 
that which posesses the quality of having been brought to the front. 
Now having formed this conception, we reverse it all by the particle 
dis-, which, probably in its origin d, dy, or du signifying /wo, has the 
meaning of separation, and hence of unlikeness or negation. So 
when we prefix the ds- we eliminate or declare the absence of the 
qualities immediately after named. Having thus reached the word 
and the conception of disadvantage, by the suffix -ous (Lat. -os-us, -us) 
we declare that the negative qualities therein contained are to be 
transferred to the thing or action which is the subject of the sentence, 
and by the suffix -¢y we further define and limit the application to an 
action. Thus then we say that the person or thing referred to has 
acted in a manner Zike [-Zy] one who is ot [dis-] in the condition of 
|-ous-] that which has been |-age-| brought to the front: iz a word we 
say he has acted disadvantageously. 

This example shows what is meant by the analysis of a word ; and 
almost all words, including many monosyllables, are compounds sus- 
ceptible of similar analysis, though we may not be able to apply it in 
all cases. And though in pronouncing the word we do not think of 
the analysis, any more than in tasting our food we think of the 
various condiments that give it flavor ; or, to use a better metaphor, 
any more than in listening to a rich chord we think of the various 
notes of which it is composed, their intervals and acoustic relations, 
yet each of these elements has its definite function, its reason for 
being there, and its share in producing the effect. 

But Professor Haldeman’s work, though it contains “the affixes 
which give form and meaning to 100,000 English words,” and on that 
account alone is of extreme value, is not a mere vocabulary, or etymo- 
logical spelling-book. On the contrary, it is a perfect storehouse 
of linguistic knowledge, full of curious information and illustration of 
the origin, history, and uses of words ; so that we never open it with- 
out lighting on something new and interesting. 

Very justly, as we think, Prof. Haldeman defends the spelling of 
honor, color, and similar words from the Latin, instead of honour, 
colour, etc. While we have a great regard for preserving a spelling 
which indicates an etymology, we see no reason why words should 
retain a silent and superfluous letter merely because in their way from 
Latin to English they passed through the French tongue. And the 
advocates of the older spelling upon this ground hover between two 
inconsistencies: they are inconsistent in spelling author, liquor, error, 
etc., without the z ; and equally so in not distinguishing between such 
words as have been derived from old French, and those which have 
been taken directly from the Latin. 
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A writer in a recent No. of the Saturday Review (Feb. 18), in a 
paper which combines the ability and the dogmatism characteristic of 
that journal, thus remarks upon American writers: “It may be enough 
to observe ..... . that ‘labor,’ ‘honor,’ ‘neighbor,’ could never 
have been spelt thus by men who knew their origin and had any taste 
of true scholarship.” Now waiving the sweeping charge that no man 
who thus spells has ever looked into Chaucer or Spenser, to say 
nothing of old French works or treatises on etymology, the critic 
exhibits his own ignorance or carelessness in one of his examples. 
Neighbor is a Germanic word, with no connexion with the French 
[Ger. nachbar] and is spelt neghebor by Chaucer, and neighbore in the 
English Bible of 1380. 

In the present edition a number of changes and additions have 
been made; and we do not hesitate, not merely to pronounce it 
incomparably superior in thoroughness and fulness to any similar 
work that we have ever examined, but to affirm that we consider it 
indispensable to all with whom a correct knowledge and an intelli- 
gent use of our noble mother-tongue is a matter of importance. 

Wm. Hanp BROWNE. 





The Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism. By Wm. A. Hammond, 
M. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 


It is a dispiriting thing for any one who has faith in the efficacy of 
schools and colleges to educate a people, to remark how in a country 
like this, where instruction is almost universal, the amount of real 
education is almost infinitesimal in comparison. If the capacity for 
forming a sound judgment, for testing the credibility of evidence, and 
drawing rational conclusions from it had been acquired, if the laws of 
organic and inorganic nature had been inculcated to an extent bearing 
any reasonable proportion to the amount of miscellaneous information 
diffused among the people, such a phenomenon as thousands of well- 
informed people believing in what is called “Spiritualism” could 
have no existence. 

For ourselves, we are at a loss to imagine what conceptions of the 
material and spiritual world can exist in the thoughts of a person who 
believes in spirits tying knots or twangling guitars ; nor can we even 
dimly conceive the state of mind that holds the motion of a table 
contrary to the laws of gravity — supposing that it really occurred — 
any evidence of the truth of a system of religion or philosophy, even 
were such system in itself rational and plausible. 

In truth the utter irrationality of these doctrines, and the fact that 
their supporters have no common ground to stand upon with men of 
science, has been a main cause why the latter have so seldom under- 
taken their confutation. If a man announces his belief that twice 
two makes five, or that a triangle may have more than three sides, no 
arithmetician and no geometer can argue with him ; there must be an 
agreement upon some general principles before there can be any dis- 
cussion. 

It is for this cause, probably, that Dr. Hammond, in the able 
monograph before us, confines his reasoning almost entirely to the 
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a posteriori argument. He could hardly argue from cause to effect, or 
show to any purpose the irrationality and inconsistency of such beliefs, 
with persons whom he thus justly characterises : 


Such persons, probably, from a very early age, believed in the materiality of 
spirits; and having very little knowledge of the forces inherent in their own bodies, 
have no difficulty in ascribing occurrences which do not accord with their experience, 
to the agency of disembodied individuals whom they imagine to be circulating 
through the world. In this respect they resemble those savages who regard the 
burning-lens, the mirror, and other things which produce unfamiliar effects, as being 
animated by deities. Their minds are decidedly fetish-worshipping in character, 
and are scarcely, in this respect, of a more elevated type than that of the Congo 
negro who endows the rocks and trees with higher mental attributes than he claims 


for himself. 


With even such as these, however, one line of reasoning will have 
weight. Their main argument being that they must believe what they 
have seen and heard —that is, that the testimony of their senses is 
infallible—and that supernatural or “spiritual” influences alone 
could produce the phenomena they witness — that is, that they have 
exhaustively tested the capacity of natural (or non-spiritual) laws and 
find them inadequate to such production — Dr. Hammond very ably 
and satisfactorily shows that many of these phenomena which they 
find so convincing, can be with the greatest ease imitated and even 
surpassed by persons of some ingenuity and dexterity in legerdemain 
(as in the demonstrations made by Dr. Von Vleck); and secondly 
that, without trickery, the performances of the so-called mediums can 
be exactly imitated with persons in the simply pathological nervous 
condition of hypnotism, by suggesting to them topics which imme- 
diately produce in their imaginations images which the unbalanced 
consciousness accepts as realities. We quote in illustration of this, a 
most interesting experiment made by Dr. Hammond himself upon one 
of his patients: 


A short time after writing the account of the young lady whose case has just been 
quoted as an example of natural somnambulism, I was informed by her father that 
her affection, which had been cured by suitable medical treatment, had returned, 
owing, as he supposed, to excessive mental exertion, she having contracted a taste 
for philosophy, in the study of which she had indulged to a great extent. 

Upon examination, I found that she not only had paroxysms of natural somnam- 
bulism, but that she had acquired the power of inducing the hypnotic state at will. 
Her process was to take up some one of the philosophical works she was in the 
habit of studying, select a paragraph which required intense thought or excited 
powerful emotion, read it, close the book, fix her eyes steadily, but not directing the 
foci so as to see any particular object, and then reflect deeply upon what she had 
read. From the reverie thus occasioned, she gradually passed into the somnambulic 
condition. During this state it was said she answered questions correctly, read 
books held behind her, described scenes passing in distant places, and communicated 
messages from the dead. She therefore possessed, in every essential respect, the 
qualifications of either a clairvoyant or a spiritualistic medium, according to the 
peculiar tenets of belief held by the faithful. 

In accordance with my request, she proceeded to put herself into the hypnotic 
state. With a volume of Plato in her hand, she read thus from the Apology of 
Socrates. Her voice was calm and impressive, as though she felt every word she 
uttered : 

“Moreover, we may hence conclude that there is great hope that death is a 
blessing. For to die is one of two things: for either the dead may be annihilated 
and have no sensation of any thing whatever, or, as it is said, there is a certain 
change and passage of the soul from one place to another. And if it is a privation 
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of all sensation, as it were a sleep in which the sleeper has no dream, death would 
be a wonderful gain. For.I think that if any one having selected a night in which 
he slept so soundly as not to have had a dream, and having compared this night with 
all the other nights and days of his life, should be required on consideration to say 
how many days and nights he had passed better and more pleasantly than this night 
throughout his life, I think that not only a private person, but even the great king 
himself, would find them easy to number in comparison with other days and nights. 
If, therefore, death is a thing of this kind, I say it is a gain; for thus all futurity 
appears to be nothing more than one night.” 

As she reached the close, her voice became inexpressibly sad, the book dropped 
from her hand, her eyes were fixed on vacancy, her hands lay quietly in her lap, her 
breath came irregularly, and tears were flowing down her cheeks. Her pulse, which 
before she began to read was eighty-four per minute, was now one hundred and 
eight. As her abstraction became more profound, it fell, till, when she was uncon- 
scious, three minutes after she ceased reading, it was only seventy-two. 

To satisfy myself that she was completely hypnotised, I held a bottle of strong 
aqua ammonia to her nostrils. She did not evince the slightest degree of sensibility. 
Touching the eye with the finger —a test that a person practising deception could 
not have borne — equally failed to afford the least response indicative of sensation. 
I was, therefore, satisfied that she was in the condition of artificial somnambulism. 

To describe in detail all that took place would lengthen unduly this paper ; such 
parts, therefore, as are material, and which illustrate essential points, will alone be 
given. 

The writer asked her if there were any spirits in the room. 

alt i 

“Whose spirits are they ?” 

“The spirit of Socrates is here, the spirit of Plato, the spirit of Schleiermacher.” 
(She had been reading before my arrival “Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the 
Dialogues of Plato.’’) 

“Do you not also see the spirit of Schenkelfiirst ?” 

This was a ruse, there being no such person. 

“‘ Schenkelfiirst ?” she asked. 

“Yes; he was Schleiermacher’s constant companion and friend.” 

“‘ Schenkelfiirst,” she repeated ; “what a singular name !” 

She was silent for a moment, and then her face was lit up with a smile, and she 
exclaimed : 

“T see him; he is a small, dark man, with sharp, piercing eyes ; he wears a coat 
trimmed with fur ; he approaches Schleiermacher ; they embrace ; they are talking 
to each other.” 

“* Will not Schleiermacher send some message through you?” 

“No; he has gone away with his friend.” 

‘Will no other spirit communicate ?” 

“Yes, there is one coming now; a man with a mournful face; his name is 
Bruno— Giordano Bruno. He speaks; he says, ‘O my friends, be of good cheer ; 
there is no end, even as there has been no beginning ; the weak-hearted fall from the 
ranks, and, for a time, are lost ; but, as there is a portion of the divinity in all God’s 
creatures, even they are regenerated.’ ” 

She stopped, and then in a low voice said, while tears streamed down her 
cheeks : 

“ Majori forsitan cum timore sententiam in me fertis quam ego accipiam”—the 
words used by Bruno when sentence of death was pronounced upon him. She had 
finished reading his life a few weeks before. 

Desiring to change the current of her thoughts, and also to test her powers of 
prevision, she was asked who would be the first patient to enter the office of the 
writer that day week, and with what disease would he or she be affected. 

She answered promptly : 

“A gentleman from Albany, I see him now; he is thin and pale, and very weak ; 
he is lame, I think he is paralysed.” . 

The first person in reality who entered the office on the day in question was a 
lady of New York, suffering from nervous headache. 

She was then asked where her father was at that moment (4.10P.M.). Her 
answer was: “At the corner of Wall Street and Broadway ; he is looking at the 
clock on Trinity Church; he is waiting for a stage.” During the hour between 
four o’clock eo | five her father was in Brooklyn. 
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A table with paper was now placed before her, a pencil put into her hand, and 
she was requested again to place herself ex rapport with some spirit. She im- 
mediately began to write as follows: “Let all the world hear my voice and follow 
the precepts I inculcate. There are many fools and but few wise. I write for the 
former, and am probably a fool myself, for I constantly see a chasm yawning at my 
side ; and though my intellect tells me there is no chasm near me, I place a screen 
so that I cannot see it. PascaL.” She had that very day been reading a memoir 
of Pascal, in which the hallucination referred to was mentioned. 

The following conversation then took place : 

“Where are you now?” 

“In New York.” 

“No, you are in a vessel at sea; there is a terrible storm ; are you not afraid ?” 

“Yes, I am very much frightened ; what shall Ido? Oh, save me, save me!” 

She wrung her hands, screamed with terror, rose from her chair and paced the 
room, apparently suffering intensely from fear. In the midst of her agitation she 
awoke, and it was not without difficulty that the impression she had received could 
be removed. 

On a subsequent occasion her somnambulic powers of vision were tested by 
asking her to read the writing on a slip of paper; to tell the time marked by a 
watch held to the back of her head; to read a particular line from a closed book, 
etc. ; but, though she always made some answer, she was never once right. The 
senses of touch and of hearing were the only ones she appeared to be capable of 
exercising, and these were not in any degree exalted in their action. Conjoined with 
integrity of touch there was well-marked analgesia, or inability to feel pain. Thus, 
though able to tell the shape, texture, and consistence of objects placed in her hands, 
she experienced no sensation when a pin was thrust into the calf of her leg, or when 
a coal of fire was held in close proximity to any part of her body. 


With regard to the partial explanation which Dr. Hammond gives 
of the phenomena of somnambulism, hypnotism, hysteria, etc., it is 
too distinctly within the province of medical science for us to give an 
opinion upon it, especially when scientific men themselves are not 
agreed upon all points ; but one thing must be clear to every rational 
mind, that supernatural causes should never be brought in to explain 
any phenomenon until it has been conclusively shown that natural 
causes can not account for it. And even if all natural causes should 
be found so to fail, the phenomenon, however inexplicable, could not 
be called in in confirmation of doctrines contrary to sound reason, as 
was well perceived by the admirable good sense of the Arab philo- 
sopher Algazzali (quoted by Dr. Hammond). “If,” says he, “when I 
have satisfied myself that ten is more than three, some one were to 
say to me, ‘ Not so; on the contrary three is more than ten, and to 
prove the truth of my assertion I will transform this rod into a snake’ 
— if he then should so transform it to my entire conviction, the cer- 
tainty I should have of his error would not be shaken. His per- 
formance would produce in me only an admiration for his skill, but I 
should not doubt the truth I had acquired.” 





A Constitutional View of the late War between the States ; its Causes, 
Character, Conduct, and Results. Presented in a Series of 
Colloquies at Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. 2 
vols. Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cincinnati, Ohio: National Publishing 
Company. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


Tue second volume of Mr. A. H. Stephens’s work on the war 
between the States is in every respect worthy of the first, and is in 
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many points of more immediate and practical interest. The former 
volume, which has already been reviewed in these columns, dealt 
chiefly with the legal and constitutional aspects of Secession ; with 
the history of the original Confederation, and of the Union established 
in its place by the Convention of 1787, the records of that Convention 
and of theSé by which its action was confirmed in the several States ; 
and with the evidence afforded by that history, and by subsequent 
incidents and declarations of the highest authorities — statesmen, 
jurists, and Presidents —that the States had never parted with their 
sovereign character, or resigned the independence formerly asserted 
by them, and recognised as belonging to each individually, and not 
to the whole collectively, in the Treaty with Great Britain which 
closed the war of the Revolution. The second volume treats of 
more recent events and less technical arguments ; setting forth the 
author’s view of several of the most remarkable incidents of the great 
political conflict which ended in the renunciation of the Union by 
the Southern States, of the purchases of Louisiana and Florida, the 
Missouri Compromise, the Mexican War, the so-called Compromise 
Measures of 1850, and their immediate consequences. In dealing 
with all these subjects Mr. Stephens brings an unequalled knowledge of 
facts, an abundant collection of authorities, and remarkable clearness 
of constitutional reasoning to sustain the doctrine that, from first to 
last, the South was acting on the defensive. No writer has ever 
presented so distinctly to unprejudiced judgments that side of the 
question which even the fairest of English observers were liable, from 
want of a full and familiar apprehension of the relations of the States 
within the Union, to overlook—namely, that under the Federal 
Constitution and in the Union, slavery and free-labor — or, in their 
constitutional aspect, the social system of the South and that of the 
North — stood on an equal footing, and that it could not be expected 
of the Slave States that they should be content with less than equal 
rights. More than this it cannot be said that they claimed ; and 
even this Mr. Stephens shows that they did not obtain. The South 
did not seek to force slavery upon the North; she demanded only 
equality within, or an equal division of, the Territories. It was the 
North that assailed the institutions of the South; that refused to 
admit Southern States with Southern institutions; that strove to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, in the midst of Slave 
States. Mr. Stephens does not enter into the abstract merits of 
slavery, regarded as a question between citizens of the same State, or 
between independent nations; he defends only the rights of equal 
Confederates to equal privileges, and insists only on the obligation of 
the North either to renounce the benefits of the Federal compact, or 
to fulfil its conditions. And here he is at one with the most respect- 
able section of the Abolitionists. In this argument, as in those of 
the previous volume, he allows his interlocutors to state the strongest 
parts of their case freely and fairly ; and in consequence his reply, be 
its force what it may, has the advantage of comprising the whole case. 
And, however we may sympathise with the Northern abhorrence of 
slavery, however strongly we may feel the moral impossibility of 
fulfilling the compact to return fugitive slaves, it would be very difficult 
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to dispute the force of Mr. Stephens’s reasoning, that as within the 
Union, and upon the ground of the Federal compact, the South was 
all along on the defensive and the North the aggressor ; and that, in 
breaking up the Union, the South only did what she had a right to do, 
what the North had provoked her to do, and what the best men of the 
victorious party at the North had long desired to anticipate her in 
doing. But the most interesting part of the work is that which relates 
to the secret history of the final struggle. Mr. Stephens throws a 
great deal of light on the causes which brought on the war. He 
explains the motives which led to the disruption of the Democratic or 
Conservative party, and rendered possible the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the effect produced by that event on the mind of the South. He, 
the ablest and most influential leader of the party opposed to Seces- 
sion, ridicules the idea of “conspiracy” or “coercion”; he affirms 
that Secession was the spontaneous act of the people, who were more 
eager in the movement than the politicians to whom the North chose 
to ascribe it. He shows that the secession of the Border States was 
due entirely to the resolve of the Lincoln Cabinet to wage war on the 
first seceders. And, finally, he shows strong grounds for believing 
not only that the South was forced into war by the attempt to provision 
and strengthen Fort Sumter, and the approach of a powerful fleet to 
Charleston Harbor, but also that this step was taken in distinct 
violation of a solemn promise, and with a deliberate intention of 
bringing about the results that followed ; that it was urged on the 
Government by the New England war party, in order to hurry into 
hostilities the reluctant commercial and agricultural communities of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the West. He explains at some length 
some of the most curious diplomatic transactions of the war— 
especially his own mission to Washington and the Hampton Roads 
Conference ; and he gives, very fairly and in a candid and generous 
tone, an account of his own differences with the President about 
some of the most important measures of the Richmond Government. 
On the whole, no contribution to the history of the Civil War of equal 
value has as yet been made, or is likely to be made, unless some one 
of General Lee’s few surviving lieutenants should one day do for the 
military history of the struggle what Mr. Stephens has done for its 
political aspect.— Zhe Saturday Review. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


OOKING, one day, with extreme disgust, over a collection of ancient 
saws and pithy sayings which some wearisome antiquarian had picked 
out of the accumulated rubbish of ages, there was one which suddenly 
sparkled upon us like a diamond from the sludge. And these were the 
words of it :— 
“When the rain raineth and the goose wynketh, 
Lytil wotteth the goslyng what the goose thynketh.” 


With a certain gladness and singleness of heart we at once appropriated 
this little gem ; for despite our profound contempt for proverbs, we could not 
but admit that this embodied in happy phrase an idea which had often 
struck us. 

Moreover, this was no ordinary proverb. In the literal and obvious sense 
of it, it propounds an evident but by no means commonplace truth. If 
even during the ordinary tenor of an uneventful life, the crude mind of the 
gosling can not fathom the maturer meditations of the goose, as we think 
no one will deny, how can it be expected to divine the thoughts which roll 
through her brain in those moments of high contemplation when her soul is 
rapt into communion with the warring elements? No gosling, and no man 
or Byron can do it. 

And yet the goose does not leave them altogether unexpressed. She 
sometimes embodies them in words and publishes them in print. True, on 
these occasions, with characteristic modesty, she assumes the names of 
living persons, slightly known to a few; but the innocent deception is at 
once detected. After the first few sentences, we say with a smile —“ Ah, 
we know whom that is from!” and read cheerfully on. Not that we can 
understand, any more than the gosling can; but respect for the venerable 
palmiped imparts a perennial interest which indemnifies the lack of compre- 
hension. 

Thus, turning over, not long since, the leaves of a pamphlet professedly 
written by a Miss Field, and treating of a idiotic toy, called, we believe, 
“ planchette,” we came upon this expression: “it may possibly hold the key 
to a law of latent mentality.” Our first thought was —“ What sort of stuff 
is this? What is ‘mentality’? What is ‘latent mentality,’ and how can a 
bit of wood hold the ‘key’ to its ‘law’? Surely Miss Field must be aware 
that she is talking mere jargon.” In the next moment we smiled and 
mentally begged the lady’s pardon: it was evidently our revered bird using 
Miss Field’s name for the deliverance of some of her pluvial meditations. 

In a late magazine which has attracted some attention, we detected our 
dear fowl using the name of Mr. D. Goodman, and remarking that “in all 
probability there is a language of Man common to all races, which has yet 
to be discovered.” The objection naturally rises that if it is not discovered 
it can not be known ; and how can a language exist among all races and yet 
none of them either speak or write it, or indeed have any knowledge of its 
existence? But this is one of the speculations which we have been fore- 
warned are not to be fathomed by the gosling mind. 

A new book of poems now lies upon our table. It bears the name of a 
Mrs. Spalding; and we do not doubt that such a lady has somewhere a 
bodily existence. But we had only to open the first page and read a couplet 
to detect the real authorship. For example :— 


“The dove sat cooing like a moon-drop pale 
Beneath the shadow of the vulture’s wing.” 
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There is but one brain capable of originating a phrase so new, so happy, and 
so surprising as “ cooing like a moon-drop.” Turning over a page or two, 
we find :— 

“The lost Pleiad, may not that yet be proved 
One of the seven records of time’s seven days? 
One day has passed, its history complete, 

The six unwritten star volumes remain ; 
May not posterity, aided by these, 
Be helped to know God’s days as they go by?” 


There is no mistaking that style, you see. The verses are, indeed, more 
than usually characteristic, and were probably composed in an equinoctial 
storm. 

In a recent volume of Essays professing to be by a Mr. Whipple, con- 
taining much that is really meritorious, we here and there come upon such 
a passage as this :—‘‘ We are to consider Shakspeare primarily as a vast and 
comprehensive personal soul and force that passed from eternity into time 
with all the wide aptitudes for the world he entered bound up in his indi- 
vidual being from the beginning.” It is easy to see from what wing the 
quill was plucked that wrote that. 

We have only written these remarks to do justice to the writings of a 
genius whose superhuman profundity is only equalled by her modesty ; and 
to point out to our readers a few of the characteristics by which, no matter 
what name a book may bear, they may detect for themselves the lucubra- 
tions of the Goose. 


COMING AND GOING. 
A REvERIE. 


WALKED I in earth’s fairest bowers, 
Viewed I fairest of earth’s flowers ; 
Some were budding, some were blowing, 
And they seemed to say to me— 
Mortal, we are types of thee, 
Coming — going ! 


Stood I on a river’s bank, 
Clearest crystal shore e’er drank, 
And the current by me flowing 
Seemed to whisper unto me— 
I am but a stream like thee, 
Coming — going! 


Heard I then a minstrel’s song 
Echoed far and near and long, 
But the echoes fainter growing 
Seemed to murmur unto me— 
We are echoes like to thee, 
Coming — going ! 
Espy. 

ONE of our papers publishes daily a list of misdirected letters, the 
addresses on some of which are of a nature to fill us with wonderment. 
But there is one that we are fain to copy, in the hope that thereby it may 
reach its destination. It is addressed to “My Dear Parents, Parkersburg, 
Va.” Surely such filial piety should not be in vain. 
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To give our city readers, enervated with an effete civilisation, some idea 
of the wild regions into which the S. M. penetrates, we append the following 
letter from one of our subscribers :— 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, February 16, 1871. 


GENTLEMEN :— .... You ask my county. I live in an unorganized Territory, 
as it is called, ‘‘ Bexar District,” near Fort Concho, on the main Concho or Blue 
River, seven miles from the “Twin Peaks” or “Sister Mountains,” 220 miles a 
little west of north from here. 

We are without law, ( z0spel, or morals; no schools nor churches ; no taxes, no 
voting, no courts or “nigger” juries. The law of the knife and six-shooter settles 
personal disputes, and a man’s honor (if he have any) avoids civil suits or the neces- 
sity therefor. 

We have plenty of game, though, on the plains — buffalo, bear, deer, antelopes, 
wolves (lobos and cayotes), foxes, prairie dogs, jackass or mule-eared rabbits, 
turkeys, owls, hawks, eagles (bald and Mexican), and all kinds of small game, and 
snakes, tarantulas, and centipedes. 

Then we have the Camanche Indian, well-fed on Government reserve around 
Fort Sill, and furnished with arms and ammunition by the humane Quakers, who 
come down on us now and then to steal our horses and incidentally take a few scalps. 
peed Mag ago thirty odd dashed into a village not half a mile from the post, about 








9 P. M., firing into the houses, but only wounded one poor Mexican. No soldiers 
came over, though the post is ‘garrisoned by eight companies of white troops — the 
oth B Cavalry and 24th do. Infantry having mostly been removed West. 


Three months since they attacked the mail-stage twenty-five miles north of the post ; 
driver and one escort escaped. The other escort inside was killed, having over 
sixty bullet and arrow wounds on his person, six of which passed through his 
heart. 
The foregoing is a sketch of my locality, and I guess you'll wonder what a man 
who lives in such a country wants with a magazine. . 
P. €. F. 
FROM THE GREEK OF NICARCHUS. 
A MAN who for Rhodes was about to set sail, 
Grew faint at the perils of rock, sea, and gale; 
So he sought a famed augur and fee’d him to tell 
How his voyage to accomplish both quickly and well. 
“Let your ship,” said the sage, “‘be a new one and stout; 
Then wait for fine weather before you set out. 
These precepts, well followed, will bring you to shore, 
Unless some wild pirate should catch you before.” 





In Notes and Queries we find an epitaph by Burton, author of Zhe 
Anatomy of Melancholy, which strikes us as quaint and happy. It reads 
thus :— 

“Can nurse choose in her sweet babe more to find 
Than goods of Fortune, Body, and of Mind? 
Loe here at once all this: what greater blisse 
Canst hope or wish? Heaven. Why there he is.” 


But no epitaph that we have seen surpasses in beauty and tenderness one 
on an infant by Uhland, not included in his published poems, and said to be 
the jast verse he wrote. Being unable to do justice to it in a translation, we 
give the original :— 


“Du kamst, Du gingst, mit leiser Spur, 
Ein fliicht’ger Gast in Erdenland: 
Woher? wohin?— Wir wissen nur 

Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand.” 
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The Southern Magazine. 


The publishers of the p so widely and favorably known for the last three years as the 
New ECLECTIC, in view ot the fact the the great preponderance of original matter in its contents 


now renders that title unsuitalle, have determined to conduct it in future under the name of 





MAGAZINE. 


This change in title implies iples and aims of the Magazine. It will be 
the constant endeavor of the pul exponent of the best Southern talent and 
; an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to communicate 
| ‘hile keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not abstain from 
nacalm and impartial spirit; and 
rmation respecting the resources and prosperity 
pment and improvement. 
1; nor will anything of a nature to give just 
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of the South, or judicious counsel f 

No articles of a sectar character wil 
offence to persons of any Christian faith, fi 1 its pages. 

Ample space will be devoted to fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from original sources, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

‘While announcing it as an al gazine, the publishers propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to p1 t from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them 
as possessing unusual merit or interest. 
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‘Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 


SESSION 1871-72. 


Two Courses of Lectures are delivered—the usual Winter, commencing in October, and an addi- 
tional Spring and Summer Course. The 


SPRING AND SUMMER COURSE OF 1871 
Witt Commence WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22p, anp continue Four Monrus. 


The Lectures will be delivered jointly by the Faculty and Adjunct Faculty; the former giving Spe- 
cial Courses, and the whole affording a complete curriculum of medica! instruction, elementary and 
»ractical 
. CLINICS: a Medical, a Surgical. a Woman's and a Children’s Clinic, and a Clinic for the Eye and Ear. 

Opportunities for Exercises in Diagnosis and Prescribing, in Operative and Minor Surgery, and in 
Practical Chemistry, afforded the student under careful supervision 

Attention is called to the advantages presented in this Course for acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the diseases of Warm Scasons and Climates, constituting the larger proportion of all the diseases 
requiring the care of the practitioner in the Middle and Southern States. 

The Faculty, though not exacting attendance on this Course as a condition for the Degree, are so 
impressed with its importance to thorough professional training, that they encourage it by crediting 
the Fees on the Tickets of the Winter Session, and by employing the facilities for board under their 
control, so a3 practically to enable the student to enjoy its advantages with a trifling addition to the 
cost of the Winter Lectures alone. And in view of the provisions made in it for elementary instruc- 
tion, they dispense with the requisition of the year’s previous study with a preceptor, either for 
admission to this Course, or for candidacy for the Degree, to those who have otherwise complied with 
the usual requirements. 

For Announcement with details, or other information, address 


M. L. JAMES, M.D., 
Registrar of Adjunct Faculty, 
208 E. Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


| Which’ has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARTS EXPOSITION of 
1867; where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience Was repeated in 
Baltimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateyes¢ of the above title, 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
| Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Gathering and sewing on-at same time, Fringing, Piping, 
and Tubing executed with ease and beauty, 

Locx-StitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 


Every assertion guaranteed. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


53 VV. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
218 XN. Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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_MPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHING. 








ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


__ WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 
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Innes’ & Co., Printers. Adams*Exprese Building. 








